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Cuarrer XXXIX. 


“‘ Mr. CasTLEeTon,” she began. . . 

* Mr.!” “ Castleton!” exclaimed I... . ) 

“ Sir,” she continued, “I have heard all; your congratulations of my: 
marriage with Mr. oeny re our love-making to another, your false~ 
hoodand your treachery! I have all! And now I understand why you 
concealed from me your romantic adventure—romantic adventure indeed ! 
and your assiduous visits !-—How kind it was of the attentive and com- 
nape Mr. Leander Castleton to travel ten miles—every day—and. 

y after day—to wait. upon the sick mamma! The sick mamma! Out 
upon such treachery.” 

‘‘ Lavinia,” said I, “‘ hear me... 

“ Don’t Lavinia me, sir; to you I am Lavinia no longer! There is 
an end for ever to all communication between us! My aunt was right— 
she knew you well—and I see now it was kindness in her to rescue me 


” 


9? 


“ Lavinia—are you mad?....... 
“‘ No—Mr. Castleton—I am not mad. I have suffered enough to 
make me mad—but thank Heaven, my senses are left to me—to per- 
ceive all the extent of your horrible baseness and treachery!........” 
* Baseness and treachery !” said I; “ how ?” ) 
“ How! Is it not baseness and treachery to make love to two women 
at the same time ?” 
“ Certainly it is—that is if it is really making love—and not merely 
flirtation ..... “s 
“ Flirtation! even flirtation is cruel! But did I not hear with my own 
ears what you just now said to....... , 
“ Granted; and it is what I am sure, you, on more mature refiection, 
will approve of.” 
~_ “ T approve of such wickedness !”’ 
“Yes ;—approve of it—when you know the reason.” 
“* What reason can justify such conduct ?” 
Dec,—vVou, LXXXIV. NO. CCCXXXVI. 2E 
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“ My devotion,” I replied, “ to you—which me—in order to 
he chentudiie igns of your aunt—to go all lengths... .” 

Lavinia shook her at this). 

;.. to go all lengths,” I continued, “ to succeed in our mutual re- 


” 
This is triflmg, sir—and an insult to my ' 
i ee at eee — 
ou ’” 
nd did I not see you take her hand ?” 
“ You did.” 
“ Good Heavens! Do you stand there to justify to me what you have 
done ?” 
“ T do:—and for this purpose .. . .” 


“ No can justify it!” 

“ Yes: this purpose can. Who is Miss Navis? Is not Miss Navis the 

of her mother ?” 

‘* What nonsense, sir, what then ?” 

* And is not her mother the friend of your aunt ? Now, observe :—It 
was impossible for Miss Navis not to perceive my devotion to you even 
in the short time when she was present ; indeed I am sure she did per- 
ceive it ; and I observed also that she was how to reconcile the 
circumstance of your marriage with that —that nephew of your 
aunt—with the admiration and devotion for you on my part which it 
was impossible for me to conceal 7 

“ But why should you make love to her ” 

“. . . » which it was impossible,” I continued, without taking no- 
tice of Lavinia’s interruption, “for me to conceal, and which I feared 


pr Apes a women are so quick-sighted in these matters—she 


see was itted—and by you.... 

“ But why you make love to her ?’ 

“* And in that case, was it not to be feared that if she discovered our 
secret, that she would tell her mother ? . . .” 

“ But why should you make love to her ?” 

“ And then when she told her mother, was it not to be expected that 
her mother would tell your aunt ? ....” 

‘* But was that a reason why you should make love to her ?” 

“* Is it possible that you do not see my object! If Miss Navis could 
be made to su temporarily—that I was paying my addresses 
to her, she wo that I was not plotting against your marriage 
with your aunt's nephew 3 

Lavinia pondered on this and I went on :— 

* So that, she and her mother might be made auxiliaries in our strata- 
gem without their being aware of it; as it would be likely that the 
mother would let drop some hint to your aunt which would put her off 
the scent... . .” 

Lavinia shook her head at this; but it was evident that this new view 
of the case had shaken her. She mused, and was embarrassed ; willing 
to believe what she wished to be true, but still impressed with the fact 
of what she had seen and heard, and which had wounded, in the severest 
ge pe pearl ne algae 

at | only believe you!” at last she said in a sort of despair. 
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“ You cannot doubt my sincerity, dearest Lavinia,” said I, “ after all 
that has passed between us ; and your own heart must tell you that it is 
to you alone that I am devoted for life and death.” 

“ But, indeed,” she said, “it is wrong for you to pretend to make love 
to amy one without having -serious intentions ; . . . besides I don’t like 
such and contrivances.—It would be better to throw ourselves on 


Miss Navis’s kind and generosity and tell her all.”__. 
But to this course I obj as too under the circumstances; 
and I endeavoured to her to me to continue m 
addresses to Miss Navis, assuring her it would lead to no ill conse- 
quences, as I had reason to believe she was I had not the 
self-conceit to suppose that Miss Navis had for me—or 


service. But to this Machiavellian policy she was decidedly opposed as 
likely to lead to comentic didilin, onal main- 
tained, it was wrong in and might lead 


: 
: 
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esigns her iend ; 
same time, that it would be prudent ‘and proper for 
Navis’s company, and especially not to be alone with her lest it might 
give rise to erroneous surmises, &c., &c., &c. To this I ; and 
our quarrel being now made up, which, according to that edifying rule 
of the Latin grammar which was early inculcated in me “amantium 
ire amoris integratio est,” increased my demonstrations of attachment, 
we proceeded earnestly to discuss the difficulties of our position in the 
most cordial manner. 

Lavinia informed me that the object of the agitated note which she 
had despatched by the lad who helped in the garden, was to communicate 
to me the intention of her aunt, backed by the authority of her 
to on the marriage so as to give her no time to think or to - 
mine what to do, or what step to to counteract it ; and that, in fact, 
it was fixed for the following Thursday—and as this was Saturday, there 
was no time to be lost if means could be found to break it off or to dela 
it even—and coneluding with tears which I kissed away, that “ 
that was left for her to do was to die!” 

I declared that, she should not die, or that, if she did that I would die 
_ with her, which I was sure was a catastrophe that she did not wish for ; 
but, that for my part, I thought it was much better to live—for, as I 
very wisely represented to her, people could always die when they had 
a mind to it, and therefore dit it was always best to defer it to 
the last moment at any rate ; but that after dying no one had ever been 

sci vehumn to'lids daah:3, heck ense:nanm s:dbientian boemiieied: than 
it was better not to think of that alternative ; and it was agreed, after a 
mutual protestations, that we should live for each other. Havi 
understanding on both sides on this im point, 

explain to Lavinia how it was possible for her to baffle the 
of the “old cat,” meaning her aunt, and to escape from the 
So OL AR RINE TIS NB him on the 

I was quite ready to do, but on which she put her positive 
the easiest way in the world, as it required nothing but four 
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ia hesitated at this, at first, fearing to brave her terrible aunt in 

ing a manner, and shrinking from giving pain to her father for 
whom she cherished ‘filial affection ; but dread of a hated marriage, 
and disgust of a sordid suitor who could not but be aware of her repug- 
necessary, to 


the ient which I to her as the only means 
a ween ! 
ci now,” said I, with transport, “we may defy all the machina- 


your aunt ; now [°iook upon you as mine.” 
*“*Oh! Leander,” said Lavinia, “ if she should chance to discover such 
plot as this, she would kill me! she would indeed !” 
“ The old cat!” said I; “I think I see her p ing up her back and 
ee ee ee ee 
fright ! Leander! if she should find it out—TI am sure I should die with 
she 1” ' 
“The abominable old hag!” said I; ‘‘if she were to hurt a hair of 
your head, woman though she is, I should be tempted to throttle her on 


the spot!” 
“ You have no idea what she is,” continued Lavinia, in manifest terror 


of her aunt’s fury, “ when she is really angry !” 

“ I don’t doubt,” said I, ‘that she must look frightful enough when 
she is in a passion—the ugly old witch!” 

“Oh! er! If she was to know what you are saying! Gracious 
Heaven! what noise is that ? Leander, I am sure there is some one on 
the other side of the h behind us! There is some one—coming 
round—lIt is—oh ; merciful } Heaven, it is her ;” and as she uttered these 
words, Miss McDragon, furious as a she-buffalo goaded with the arrows 
of its-enemies, to which my complimentary epithets might be fitly 
likened, by a succession of unwieldly leaps to the place where 
Lavinia sat and even I was momentarily troubled at her terrible 


aspect. 
Cuarrer XL. 


A varrety of similes here occurs to me, ancient and modern, descrip- 
tive of a Fury in the highest possible state of excitation :—Eschylus has 
done it very well—although the accounts which have been handed down 
to us of women falling into fits at his tragedies, I take it, may be attri- 
buted toa friendly critique of some forgotten editor of those days ;—there 
is Euripides’ Medea, a vixen who came out rather strong on more than one 
occasion :—and Virgil, decorous and subdued as he generally is in his 
refined descriptions, exhibits his Dido in a sufficiently rabid state ; for 
when she is affronted—witness the “hircane tigres” passage, &c., the 
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- \you have stolen 





4ion ;—with other examples whi ily occur to the classical 
reader. But none of these come up to the mark; besides have all 
been sadly hacked ;—after all the of a mad cow in a hayfield 
‘with her tail, &c., hits the case better any other that I can call to 
mind at the moment ; besides it is forcible and striking—and popular 
which is a point ;—but even that, and indeed all the illustrative 
gimiles that I have ever heard or read of fall short of the actual 
furor of the M The compliments which I had handed over to 


g 


as she stood behind the hedge listening to the concoction of my 
“plot with her niece in defiance of schemes and of her authori 
sugar-plums—such as “old cat,” “wicked hag,” and “ ugly old witch” 
which | had so enthusiastically showered on her, had roused her up to 
madness! She couldn’t speak at first ; and positively 1 thought she 
would have burst before she could set her tongue a-going and give vent 
to her pent-up feelings.—Lavinia, at sight of her, tried to run away ; but 
terror overcame her,-and she fainted, or something like it, in my arms; 
e that increased, if possible, the rage of the rabid duenna !— 

en she did speak, it was not mere speech that came from her mouth ; 
‘it was a shriek—or rather a succession of shrieks jostling in frantic 
struggles for articulation. 

“Old cat!” she began ;—“I’m anold cat am I? But you see the 
old cat can watch! Old cat! eh!” 

“‘ Keep off,” said I; “* you shall not hurt this dear girl... .. , 

“‘ Ugly old witch! am I! Here's the ugly old witch at your service! 
Pll old witch her when I get hold of her! T’ll show her what an old 
witch can do! Old! Eh!” 

“ Keep off,” said I, ‘‘ or I shall do you a mischief.” 

** Old hag ! I’m an old hag, too! a witch and a hag! andacat! an 
old cat! and you thought you were deceiving the old cat cleverly, didn’t 
you!—both of you !—But you shall learn, miss, that the old cat as you 
call her can put out her claws. ..” 

“Don’t attempt to put them out here,” said I, “or by the heaven 
that is above us I will forget that you are a female—that is if you are 
female—you must be a she-devil !” 

“Oh, my God! ashe-devil too! And you will dare, you young: puppy, 
will you, to raise your hand against me in my own pe a into w 

like a thief—yes like a thief and a pickpocket and a 


i 


‘“‘ Have a care,” said I, “ the pond is not far off . . .” 

| “The villain! he threatens to murder me because I would prevent him 
from robbing a respectable gentleman of his daughter! Yes villain! 
you shall be hinged for this! hanged by the neck—and I'll help to pull 
the rope! And as for you, you minx, I'll find out a way to break your 
spirit! Run off to Gretna Green will you? Till run with you! And 
you, you coxcombical, proud, thieving and dirty beggar—you who can’t 
pay your bills—the bill which my good nephew forgave you—that is— 
gave you time for—for of course he is not to lose his money—you are 
the hero are you who are to rescue that poor persecuted lamb there from 
the claws of, the old cat! Take care they don’t clutch you—you 
would find it easier to get in than to get out from them !” 
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“Old woman,” said I, for exasperated as I was, I was determined to 
hit her on her tenderest point, —“ op woman—it is impossible for me to 
ee eae 

—woman ! 

“Old woman indeed! Well—it’s something to be a woman ; just 
now I was a hag, and a witch—and a cat—but now it seems I am a 
woman . ..Old woman, forsooth ; but I can do more than you can Mr. 
Jackanapes, for I can express the scorn and contempt with which I look 
Me poor, sneakiig, cheating, beggarly fellow,—pay your 

The pond was handy, and I was sorely tenipted—but I restrained my- 
ett sen oe thee erin ial and of self-control 
may stand to m it in strikin general ous me for 
the sins and follves that I have at ober times committed. I must admit, 
that, Lavinia had considerable influence in preventing me from any ag- 

ive proceeding; for as I still held her in my arms, to shield her 
the threatening attacks of her aunt, my were not at liberty, 
so that we were necessarily confined to our ree in which, as being 
more familiar with the use of the weapon, the lady had a decided ad- 


vantage. Voices were now heard in the direction of the house as of 
many persons, and at this Lavinia, making a little effort, released herself 
from my arms, and at the same time approaching her lips to my ear she 
whispered to me “for God’s sake” to retire, and that she would’take 
care to write to me and inform me of all proceedings. 

“ Kissing him, I protest,” exclaimed the aunt, as she now advanced 
with a determined air; “Oh the baggage! I'll give it her for this! And 


ou too!” 

** Yes,” said I, “and I too,” a these words of defiance by 
an overt act by kissing Lavinia’s cheek in a very decided manner, to show 
that our compact was signed and sealed, (even) in the presence of Miss 
McDragon ; and as I finished this formal act of natural betrothment, 
Lavinia gently disengaging herself from my embrace, fled with a light 
step towards the house by a path different to that in which the tread of 
many feet was now closely approaching. 

iss McDragon was taken so unawares, and was so astounded at my 
last audacious proceeding, that she could neither interfere nor cry out, 
and as I had nothing further to say now that Lavinia was gone, I re- 
mained standing with a fierce air like a stag at bay, with Miss McDragon 
opposite, eying me like a wild cat as if seeking to discover the most vul- 
nerable point on which to attack me. 

In these attitudes of hostility respectively, the company broke suddenly 
upon us. 

From the number and the variety of the company it might have been 
supposed that a public meetin been called of all those whom I least 
desired to see, for the especial purpose of making disagreeable speeches 
on the embarrassment of my personal position. As they passed me, 

had the air of a platoon of auxiliaries in aid of the duenna ; and each 
as ve way to the other and moved round me in a circle fired a shot 
at me in his or her own way ; 

“ Mr. Castleton !” said the father of Lavinia, who headed the party ; 
“I did not expect to have the pleasure of seeing you here !” , 
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+ “Mr. Leander Castleton !” exclaimed the lady who had his arm, 
who was no other than the mother of Emily; “ well—this is a pleasant 
man, 


a9!” | 
. My young friend Castleton!” cried out a military-looking 
eo, 5 en, ised as Major Touchwood : “by all that’s jolly I 
a chabert ha I didn't it; we must have 
~—‘ Captain Fireball—Mr. Castleton ; Mr. Castleton— 
in Fireball’ :—Fireball my boy, this young fellow would make our 
regiment blush ! By all that’s jolly Ido believe he could lay half the 
mess under the table. 
~ “Sir,” said Captain Fireball, making his salute, “‘I have heard of 
already, and I am proud to make your acquaintance, although I didn’t 
expect to have the pleasure of seeing you so soon.” 
-»** My dear Frederick,” said Emily’s mother from the other side of the 
ring, “this is Mr. Castleton of whom I was about to speak to you 
now.” 
a Mr. Castleton,” said a fine young fellow of five and twenty bearing 
@ manly likeness to Emily, with sailorly frankness, “I am to shake 
hands with you: my mo heehee sae eae san ae 
tion to = I don’t know what it is, but that’s all the same ; I’ve not 
time to the story, for it is not more than two or three hours that I have 
been in the house ; we have come quite unexpectedly upon them—as you 
have it seems ;—oh, you know Mr. Castleton, do you,” he said to his 
sister who held his arm and who bowed to me as any pone on. 
“We are acquainted with Mr. Castleton,’’ replied Emily, ‘‘ but I little 
to have the pleasure of seeing him here to-day.” 
ows must introduce you to my friend Mr. O’Sullivan,” said the 
(This then thought I is the Mr. Sullivan of whom I have heard mys- 
terious mention ; but I was not aware that he had an “O” before hi 
name—that “0” I don’t know why, coming suddenly to my ear, sounded 
like the “ click” of the cocking of a pistol.) 
“< Mr. Castleton,” said the O’Sullivan, regarding me, as I thought with 
a doubtful expression, and glancing his eye at the middle button of my 
coat as if from a habit of taki g aim at that convenient level, * I’m de- 
lighted to make acquaintance with a gentleman, although I didn’t expect 
to make yours so soon and that’s a fact—who has done a service to the 
sister of my friend here ; but (still eyeing the button) we can talk that 
over another time.” 
“Mr. Castleton,” said Mr. Peter McDragon, with a very pale face 
but with an excess of civility, “I am quite charmed to have the pleasure of 


— you—so unex y too !—for we all thought you were from 
me.” 
“Une y ’”’ chimed in Miss McDragon ; “yes, quite unexpectedly! 


It seems that no one expected to see you, Master Leander, but of course 
the pleasure is the greater, Master Leander.” 

What made the she McDragon thus seemingly complaisant to me I 
could not understand, although it struck me at the time, that there must 
be some devilry in it ; and the wicked old woman in calling me “ Master” 
Leander, as if I was a mere boy, touched me on the tenderest point, and 
put me, for the moment, in some confusion ; but quickly recovering my- 








Tick ; or, 
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and blandest tones, at the same time that we were m 
i each other at Old Nick; while Lieutenant O’Sullivan was taking 
of me, mentally, as I afterwards had reason to believe, and pic- 
turing my person to himself in the picturesque perspective of a distance of 
The short interval, however, that intervened between my joining the 
party and their turning the bank by the side of the river in their progress 
of return towards the » gave me time to reflect on my present awk- 
ward position, and to determine on what course to pursue. Making a 
rapid obeisance with suitable compliments to all the company, not for- 
i i Dragon and saying something specially polite to Peter, 
of the bank which screened me from view, and walked 
to the house, where I hoped to see Lavinia, and to take 
counsel with her for a few moments before my departure; but in this ] 
was disappointed ; for while I was seeking for her through the place, I 
heard the voices of her aunt and nephew both talking together and very 
much out of breath at the garden entrance. Giving up all hope, there- 
fore, of seeing Lavinia again at that time, and trusting to her wit and my 
own to give me prompt intelligence of any immediate danger, I made the 
best of my way to my horse, which fortunately had not moved from the 
spot where I had fastened him, and rode home in rather a feverish state ; 
and wondering how accident could have brought together at such a time 
60 many persons likely to interfere with and to thwart me :—there was 
Emily’s brother ; that, I felt was awkward; and there was that. Lieute- 
nant O'Sullivan ; I had a presentiment that his presence would prove 
more awkward than the brother's ; and then there was Major Touchwood ; 
the sight of him, though he was a very good fellow, excited disagreeable 
reminiscences ; and, Captain Fireball—his name boded no good ; and 
then—Peter—I was haunted with the idea that I was predestined to shoot 
that fellow. Altogether 1 was in astate of embarrassment and excitement 
that seemed to signify the approach of some important events. And those 
ps gates events, thus dimly foreshadowed, came upon me more violently 
and more quickly than I expected. 


CuarptTer XLI. 


THe tactics of the Machiavellian aunt quickly developed themselves. I 
received a letter the next morning from Lavinia by the agency of our 
ire | ae the gardener’s man, communicating to me the distressing 
intelligence that the marriage was to be pushed forward with all possible 
haste ; that she had attempted some remonstrances with her papa, whom 
she had found inflexible ; that he had declared that it was all caprice and 
nonsense; that she didn’t know her own mind ; that she had accepted 
Peter once, and that she, as well as himself, was bound in honour to fulfil 
the t; and that (as he more than once repeated), “as she had 


put her name to the bill she must take it up.” Lavinia informed me, 
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also, that she was sure she was watched constantly by her aunt, ‘who con- 
trived to her continually in her sight; and moreover that the said 
aunt had established herself the ni (the letter was written on 
the Sunday morning) in a room adjoining and leading into her own, on 
the that her niece was ill and flurried, and required her own affec- 
tionate ee This a ee was rendered a = 
noying | e circumstance 0 in; iged to throug 
aeitohesaber in going in and out of her tem ere eign other mode 
of exit except through the window. The letter concluded with some 
warm expressions of attachment complimentary to myself, natura] under 
the circumstances, but not necessary to be communicated to the public. 

_ Matters had now nearly approached to a crisis; the marriage was fixed 
for Thursday, and this was Sunday ; there was no time to be lost; that 
was clear. Lavinia was evidently enthralled, and her free-will was 
coerced by the hard inflexibility of her father, and the domineering 
tyranny of her aunt ; and unless summarily rescued would fall a victim 
to her filial obedience and her terror. This rapid view of the imminency 
of her danger--and of my own—roused me. I was mad with vexation, 
with the apprehension of coming evil, and with excitement. I determined 
at once to urge her to an instant evasion of her enemies without delay— 
for my sake—to save me from the despair, &c. ; a sort of instinct prompted 
me to insist that it was for my sake and not for her own, that she was to 
commit an act of the greatest indiscretion, and that it would be an act 
of generosity on her part to save me from the death which would be sure 
to overtake me if I lost her! Thus, without being experienced in such 
matters, assailing the female heart where it was most susceptible, by 
making it appear that she was to sacrifice herself for me, and by repre- 
senting that which was the height of rashness as the triumph of self- 
devotion.—I was very young at the time, but all these specious argu- 
ments arose to my wr a as naturally as if they had been innate ideas. 

I immediately returned to my private room, and composed a brief but 
energetic exhortation, which 1 endeavoured, at the same time, to couch 
enigmatically, lest, in the state of surveillance to which Lavinia was 
subjected, the missive should fall into evil hands, and spoil the plot. It 
was in the following terms : 


“If you do not wish to see me dead at your feet—listen tome. The 
- obstacles which beset us are insurmountable, the enemy watchful, and the 
evil deed determined on by those who are inexorable. Have you love ? 
Have you generosity ? Have you courage? Need I ask these ques- 
tions? Is not my happiness dear to you? Is not my life dear to you ? 
Will you save them both? That is the question.—If I lose you | will 
die.—Decide then quickly and firmly :—will ow have my life or my 
death ? If then you have that love for me which you have confessed, 
prove it by your acts. In one word we must fly from your enemies and 
mine—together. You must contrive to elude the vigilance of your 
watchers, and be prepared for a journey—need I say whither ?—as fast 
as post-horses can carry us this very day. At seven in the evening I will 
have every thing ready. I entreat you to throw aside all scruples and 
to. think only of saving me from despair and death, Summon up all 
your courage, then, at meet me at the green bank at the end of the 
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en at seven o'clock precisely. As as is the sincerity of my 
ion to you, so ig my trust that you will not fail in your resolution 
in this extremity, for your own happiness and for mine. Your ever de- 


voted, 
“ LeEanpEeR CASTLETON.” 


'. This morsel of eloquence being duly sealed, I hastened with it to our 
messenger who was in waiting at the gate where he had seen me the 
first time. I placed it in his hands, with an earnest admonition to be 
careful to deliver it to the young lady when no one was near her, the 
propriety of which he seemed to understand, and which he promised to 
execute faithfully ; to add weight to my injunctions I aecompanied them 
with a piece of gold to ensure his fidelity, and which he received with 
some surprise, and with undisguised satisfaction. I told him that | had 
not addressed the em which he would observe was blank, er ae did, 
turning it over several times very curiously as if wondering what could 
be inside ;—but, as I leiden on him, > was to give it to the same 
lady to whom he had delivered a letter from: me before ; and I 
reason to believe, that he understood this perfectly, as he said that 
he was aware that it was for “‘ Miss Livy.” is satisfied me and I let 
him go; he did not indeed fly through the air like the feathered Mercury 
by reason that instead of having wings to his feet, he had on very heavy 
and thick-soled highlows, being indued also with gray worsted stockings, 
and with a nether garment of substantial leather, with a blue apron in- 
stead of a robe, and a red worsted ni p on his head ; and in his hand 
instead of a caduceus he maintained a pitchfork—a costume in which I 
do not remember to have seen the messenger of the gods ever repre- 
sented; however, he served my purpose, and that was enough; and there 
was a carefulness with which he had enclosed my love-letter, in the petasus 
represented wi his red worsted nighteap as the safest place of deposit, 
that augured favourably. 

In the mean time I set about my preparations. 

Fortunately I had received only the day before my quarter’s allowance 
from my father, which I calculated would be sufficient for our journey to 
Gretna Green, although where that celebrated place exactly was, except 
that it was due north and near the confines of the habitable world, I 
had no very exact idea—but that I left to the postillions. I was well 
aware however, that the one thing indispensable was ready-money, it 
being exceedingly inconvenient to go on tick in such expeditions. I be- 
thought me also, that a brace of pistols would be convenient, and would 
look business-like and add to the manliness of my appearance. To aid 
me in my preparations I called in the assistance of my friend the coach- 
man, desiring him to order the chaise and horses for a secret purpose ; he 
kicked a little at it at first, and objected the disapproval of “the gover- 
nor” as he styled my worthy father; but I assured him that it was all 
right in that quarter ; and then he that it would be better to 
make use of the gig, which was less to excite suspicion, and 
which I could leave at the next town where I could easily get post-horses 
to forward me on. I did not much like the notion of running away with 
@ young lady in so vulgar a vehicle as a gig which destroyed all the ro- 
mance of the flight, and was by no means the regular thing; but on reflec- 
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tion, I thought it best to sacrifice style to safety, and the gig was finally 
oe thus far al ll; th the carpe d the pistols 
us went on well; the gig, t- and the pi 
ii *seady; tsthing ‘wen westsd Gan 'tin young) eth met 
‘arrangement; but before that prize could be secured some tedious hours 
oe My father mother, I ought to say, had left honte 
day at a friend’s house at some distance, and where I also 
was expected to follow on horseback in the course of the afternoon to 
in them at dinner. My father drove her over himself attended only 
srAieeeen' car tesemtbearhsy vo Wank the eons was left clear for me ‘at 
‘home, and oe rest tere ae coachman ves available on an 
.—But as the lon ays, as some one re- 
diet, ares come to a daha fast, so did this. Deen my 
watch every moment, and compared it with the hall clock continually, 
and felt the full force of the observation ‘‘ with whom does time 
‘withal ?” when at last the stroke six-times repeated, every one of which 
made my heart vibrate in a strange manner, announced to me that the 
exciting moment for commencing the ‘expedition had arrived. The gig 
‘was ready to a minute; my carpet-bag, dressing-case and pistol-case 
were stealthily stowed under the seat; no one knew where I was going; 
and with my fidus Achates—the coachman—by my side—I Pret 

“ By George,” said I, as the horse sprung forward without touch of 
whip at the rate of ten miles an hour, “ I think we have got something 
between the shafts that can go the pace at any rate.” 

“ Master Leander,” said my philosophic friend laying his hand affec- 
tionately on my knee—not on my arm that would not have been coach- 
manlike—‘ Master Leander, don’t be too confident:—a young man, 
Master Leander is like a young colt that thinks it can take any leap before 
it has tried ;—but some look easy as is most difficult, for it’s hard to know 
what's on the other side of the hedge; and as to this here of yourn 
to that there place—it’s like taking a cross-road instead of the regular 
turnpike one—and when you begin on it, there's no saying where it ma 
end; mayhap it may turn out-we and mayhap it may turn out ill... .” 
* “Mante kakon,” said I, laying the whip gently on the gig-horee, “ do 
not mutter those evil prognostications;—has the horse been well fed?” 

“I mixed a good handful of beans with his oats, and he has had a 
double feed besides,” replied my friend with professional circumstantiality, 
* ““and you may veckeberiald’s good go in him for forty miles on end if it 
should be wanted; but I wish, Master Leander, you would not use such hard 
words from your school learning. Now what you said seemed somethin 
‘about a cake but not of any English sort I fancy; and then that wo 
" ee ? I think I know the meaning of it, but to my mind 
such long-tailed words are as onhandy as switch-tails to horses that are 
far better cut short and docked convenient to handle, &c., &c.” 

In such instructive and sprightly converse we quickly traversed the 

that separated me from the point near Willow Lodge which I had 
Pitched upon as a convenient halting-place; I would willingly dwell 
upon it longer for it is with a sort of reluctance that I proceed to the 
events which followed ;—however I have made a compact with my 
readers and my task must be done. 
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Ir was a lovely evening towards the close of the autumn ; but the 
fatiing of the leaves and the early absence of the sun had given a sort of 
melancholy air to the face of iture that prompted the nial to sadness. 
Although enthusiastic and excited it was a sensation which I could not 
entirely shake off; and which was increased by the serious nature of the 
proceeding which I was engaged in; and whie h, young and inexperienced 
as I was, presented itself to me as a matter of tremendous importance— 
that is to say, it was not the taking to myself a wife that seemed to me 
a serious matter, but the running away with one; although to more 
seasoned adventurers it is the converse of this catastrophe that constitutes 
the worst part of the bargain. —But I must drag myself back to my 
story.— 

It was already dark. Leaving the coachman to take care of the 
equipage, I made my way cautiously to the spot that I had appointed, 
and where I ardently hoped, but could not confidently trust, 1 should 
meet Lavinia, ‘To my excessive joy—and never sh: all I “hee the 
tumultuous emotions with which my heart bounded when I caught sirht 
of a female dress—I beheld in the obse ‘urity, a form which I thought 
was hers.—I sprung forward—and clasped her in my arms ! 

Oh thanks! a thousand thanks! I began to whisper for this generous 
contidence !—but as I spoke I perceived, that, a second Ie and so 
great was the spite of the Fates against me—lI had taken possession 
of the wrong young lady! It was Emily and not Lavinia!—Before I 
coul 1 recover myself, she’ spoke :— 

‘Mr. Castleton,” she be ‘wan gravely, “ nothing but the deep obligation 
which I feel Lam under to you, could have induced me to give you the 
pre sent meeting.—I have received your extraordinary letter . . ” 

‘In the name of heaven how did you get it?” said | eagerly. 

“It was delivered to me by your messenger who is | believe an under- 
eardener here; he gave it to me, in a clandestine way which made me 
blush, as I was sitting alone by the window of the parlour which looks 
into the garden. Your messenger even seemed ashamed of his office for 
he did not so much as look at me ; but thrusting the letter into my hand, 
retired instantly.—I read it ; for how could I know what it contained ? 
and when I had read it, I blushed Mr. Castleton for you and_ for 
myself.” 

‘I don’t wonder at it!” exclaimed I, unconsciously. 

“If I had not known your handwriting I could not have believed that 
one for whom I cherished esteem could have hazarded the wounding of 
my feelings—so acute ‘ly —by a proposition so strange and so extrav agant 5 
but tremb ling—! confess it Mr. Castleton, and I hope the expression will 
not offend you—tremb ling lest by some rashness on your part the pro- 
posal contained in that letter should reach my brother's knowledge—Il 
thought it best to trust no one—not even paper—with my reply, but to 
come myself and to say to you as Ido now... .” 

Whatever it was that the kind and considerate Emily had de termined 
to say to me was inte rrupted at that instant, for as she pronounced the 
last words the 1 ustling of a dress was heard, and in a few moments 
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Lavinia, who | could perceive, notwithstanding the dusk, was agitated 
and out of breath, hastily approached us !— 

“Ts Leander ?—is Mr. Castleton here ?”—she exclaimed emaee & 
“Emily ! are you here! Bat there is no time for explanations. Oh! 
Leander! fly! hasten and fly: I have overheard my aunt and that 
horrid man talking together! They have set a bailiff to arrest you, and 
as my aunt says, is take you to prison !” 

« You have not received my last letter ?” said J, interrupting her, and 
hardly knowing what I said. 

“1 have received no letter!—but fly, dear Leander—fly: they will 
put you in prison—they will indeed—my aunt says so—and they will 
lock you up in a gaol behind bars! and oh ! I don't know what to think! 
but I shall go mad !” 

“7 will fly,” said I, “but not without you; I have everything ready, 
and I had written to tell you of it, but, by an unlucky mischance, it has 
fallen into other hands... . 

“That letter was not intended for me, then!” exclaimed Emily, in 
great astonishment. 

“Oh no !” said I, “how could you suppose it! It was intended for 
another. . . .” 

“ What letter ?” exclaimed Lavinia, ‘ what letter is this that you have 
been writing to Emily ?” 

‘« Tt was a letter — an elopement,” replied Emily, and... 

‘€ Good heavens! Leander what is the meaning of this ? You never 
can have been proposing to elope with both of us at the same time !’ 

‘Oh! Lavinia,” said I, “how can you utter such words !” 

‘Let me see the letter,” said she, “ who was it addressed to?” 

“It had no address,” said Emily, “but it was delivered to me, and I 
came to ....” 

“ And you came to run away with him ?” 

“Oh heavens! what a supposition 1” 

“ But why did you not give the letter to me for whom you must have 
been sure it was meant ?” 

‘Meant for you! for you who are engaged to be married to another 
man in a few days, and at which marriage ‘T have been invited to attend 
as bridesmaid !” 

‘* But why then did you come here ?” 

“T came to tell him how deeply I was wounded by a proposal so ex- 
travagant and absurd ; besides I feared... .” 

‘* But the letter ?” vad Lavinia, ‘‘ where is the letter ? Let me have 
the letter, that I may see what was said and who it was for :—there is 
some mystery here after all!” 

“There is indeed,” said Emily, ‘and it is one that I cannot at present 
fathom... .” 

‘‘ But the letter,” repeated Lavinia. 

“ The letter! what did I do with it! Oh! I remember—there was 
no light and I could not destroy it at the moment which I ought to have 
done : ; yes, I put the letter in my bag, and my bag is left on my toilet 
table. I must run and secure it—if my brother were to see it, there 
would be mischief !—Mr. Castleton—I can say no more to you at present; 
I must run this instant and secure the letter.” 
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“Stay,” said I to Lavinia, who struggled to get away from me ; “stay 
one moment, while I explain all.’ 

* T cannot stay now—perhaps | will come again—if I can—that is 
after | have seen the letter; and... . surely Il hear some one coming 
down the walk !—it is a man’s step ; but fly, oh! tly Leander and save 
yourself before it is too late; there is some one coming ; let me go ;” 
and diseng wring her elf from iy hold, she tled after Emauly in the dark; 
and in a few seconds afterwards | was conscious of the near approach of 
a third person, who with a firm tread, and as rapidly as the obscurity 


would permit, advanced towards me. 


Cuarrer XLIUIIL. 


‘| wMAKke no doubt,” said a voice that was not familiar to me, “ that 
| address Mr. Leander Castleton.” 

* That is my name,” | replied briefly. 

“And mine, Navis ; lieutenant, of his majesty’s ship Zak ; you 
may guess the object of my seeking this prompt interview.” 

“Tleave you to explam,” said 1; although I had a presentiment of 
what was to come. 

He resumed.—* I am the broth: r of the young lady to whom you 
address: d a letter to-day.” ; 

- Pardon me,” said | an the letter was not addressed to her.” 

* Pardon me again,” said he ; ** | would not willingly suspect a gen- 
tleman of prevarication ; but the letter was delivered to my sister by 
some man who works here in the garden; he was seen to deliver it b 
her mother, who saw her read it, and put it afterwards in her work-bag; 
it is not my mother’s custom, sir, to spy into her daughter's letters, but 
accident caused her to read a few words which made it a duty for her to 
read the rest ; and that letter was signed Leander Castleton.” 

* That is quite true, sir ; but still the letter was not intended for your 
Sister. 

“| have no right to ask, sir, for whom, then, it was intended; but I 
have a right to observe that there was only one other young lady in the 
house at the time, and she. as vou are doubtless aware in common with 
the rest of the world, is engaged to be married by her own choice, to a 
worthy city gentleman on Thursday next as | am informed ; so that it 
could not well be intended for her: and I may, perhaps, venture to sur- 
mise that it was not intended for the only other lady unmarried—Miss 
Me Dragon.” . , 

* No,” said I, * by George, that it certainly was not !” 

*] could have ventured to form that opinion :—but such being the 
ease, Mr. Castleton, I, as the brother of the young lady to whom the 
letter was delivered, and whose voice I heard in conversation with you 
before 1 came up, can come to only one conclusion.” 

* Lord love ye,” exclaimed a new voice witha slight Irish accent, and 
which proceeded from a new-comer whose approach we had not per- 
ceived during our earnest conversation ; “ Lord love your hearts, don't 
come to any conclusion before 1 come ; for just let me tell you that no 
a that you can come to can be satisfactory to me unless I have 
a hand in it.” 
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O'Sullivan,” : said Emily's brother, “this is a matter belonging to 
me and not to you. 

“It may be long to you, my dear fellow, as much as you please, but 
that doesn’t prevent its belonging to me too. Don’t think that I want 
to cross you, my dear boy ; all that I claim is to have the pleasure of 
going out with Mr. ¢ ‘astleton, first.” 

‘But, my dear fellow,” observed the other, who seemed the most 
reasonable of the two, “perhaps we may accommodate matters without 
that. Mr. Castleton, perhaps, may be able to explain.’ 

Oh, never mind explan: itions,” re plied the other; “ they are of no 
use in life in these matters, especially in this one ; besides, there will be 
plenty of time to explain afterwards. Mr. Castleton—but it’s so dark 
that [ can hardly see—I presume I have the very great pleasure to 
speak to Mr. ( Castle ‘ton 7” 

The same, sir,” said I. 

‘Ah! then it’s all right:—Mr. Castleton, your friend Major Touch- 
an has given you such a good character one way, thi at I don’t doubt 
you are ready to act as a gentleman should do in another.’ 

“ What is your pleasure, sir?” said I. 

“* My pleasure, my dear fellow, is just to stand at twelve paces dis- 
tanee from each other, and try in a friendly way, which is to have the 
young lady.” 

“ Which young lady ?” I asked. 

“Which young lady ! By the powers, this beats all! As if there 
were two young ladies for him to choose from! Which young lady ? 
Why the sister of my friend here, that you want to run away with. By 
all that’s impudent, however, you're a brisk spark; it’s to ask and to 
have it seems! Why I suppose you expected the young lady to go off 
as easy as a pistol with a hair trigger ! ! But allow me to ae quaint you, 
sir, that I claim to have a voice in “that bargain. Do me the favour to 
name your frie md at once that no time may he lost.” 

Now [ may take it on myself to aver, that, I had not a particle of 
fear as to going out with my red-hot acquaintance ; but, still, I did not 
like it ; foe the cause of quarrel was unsound, and there was a sort of 
ridicule in the matter the consequences of which I wished to avoid ; 
besides I had no mind to be engaged in so serious an affair, which 
possibly micht end fatally to - or both parties, in the present con- 

juncture of affairs with regard to Lavinia. I ende: snowed, therefore, to 
enter into some explanations ; and I began by assuring the fiery lieu- 
tenant that I had no intention of making a proposal of. marriage to the 
young lady in question ; but I had no sooner pronounced these words 
than he cut me short in a fury, declaring that to make such a dec lara- 
tion was to aggravate the insult a themend- fold; ‘for what the devil,” 
he said, ‘* were my intentions if I wanted her to elope with me and not to 
marry her ;” and as to any explanation that I endeavoured to make 
respecting the letter not having been intended for her, he would not 
listen to it, in which view of the case, indeed, he was supported by her 
brother, and the altercation soon increased to an extent which rendered 
a hostile meeting unavoidable, even had there been no other provocation 
to it than the mutual affronts which then passed between us. 
While we were in the height of a dispute which was becoming so noisy 
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that nothing but the distance from the house prevented its being over- 
heard by its inmates, another footstep was heard ap proac ‘hing, and we were 
presently joined by Major Touchwood and Captain Fireball, who had 
been dining at the Lodge that day, and who, prompted by the desire of 
sociality, were come to seek their missing companions. Their arrival 
was hailed by the O'Sullivan as most opportune, who declared, that, now, 

as seconds were provided, nothing more was wanted than pistols to settle 
the little affair there and then, as nothing was more disagreeable than to 

let a lively quarrel that was relishing while it was hot, get stale and cold 
before it was pleasantly concluded. 

1 was nettled with some observations of the Irish lieutenant, which he 
had inadvertently let drop, in his heat, for he studied all along to preserve 
the forms of polite ness, about my seeming disinclination to smell gun- 
powder ; and thus thrown off my guard by passion, I re plied to his inquiry 
about pistols, that, ‘if they were wanted, [had a pair in my gig hard by 
which were at his service.” 

‘*On my honour and conscience,” exclaimed the Irishman, “1 believe 
that my new friend is of the right sort after all, seeing that he travels 
rovided in so gentlemanlike a w: iy with tools all so handy; and let me 
ask,” he added, ‘‘ are there lamps to the gig 2” 

‘There are lamps,” [ replied, ‘re rady for lighting.” 

* Then by the powers,” he exclaimed joyously,“ we can do it delightfully 
since there’s light and all, and so let’s Jose no time but make all sail to 
the gigr—since a gig it is—though we shall find it a very different sort of 
craft to a real ship's rig I'm thinking.” 

An explanation was now hastily entered into, so far as it could be called 
an explanation, with Major Touc hwood as to the points in dispute. He, at 
first, tried, good-naturedly to reason with the Irishman ; but quickly 
tinding all reasoning useless in a matter where fighting was concerned, he 
gave it up ; and seeing, as he good-n: ituredly : said, that we should not be 
hi “3 py till we had had a shot at each other, he consented to act as my 

cond ; O'Sullivan claiming that kindly office on his part from Emily's 
elie ‘rr; but the brother declared doggedly, that if any one had a right 
to call me to account, it was, unquestionably himself ; and the dispute 
grew warm between them, as we proceeded to the spot led by myself, 
where I had left my gig in covert, as to who had the right to have the 
first shot at me in preference. The conciliating major seeing that it was 
not likely that the point of precedence could be settled amicably their 
own way, suggested that they should toss for it; and as that course seemed 
fair to all parties, it was forthwith carried into effect ; Emily’s brother 
representing heads, and the Irishman tails. 
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Tue group, to an artist, ee have appeared interesting, as a life was 
thus heedle ssly tossed for; but there was neither time nor opportunity for 
sketching or philosophisi ing at that moment. The coin was spun into 
the air: remained suspended for an instant ; and then fell noiselessly on 
the gvrass, 

The Irishman lost ; he swore a little against his ill-luck ; and then 
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urging the major to lose no time, as he thought he heard, he said, the 


voices of anumber of peopre advancing, he procee “led—to him a labour of 


he wround, taking @reat care not to exceed the distance, 


_— to measure ft 

any irregularity of that sort, lie dies rved, was apt to put people out. The 
gig Jamps were then lighted, brought to the spot, and i on the 
branches of trees at equal spaces so as to give the advantage of light 
to neither party; we were placed op posite to e ach other ; the word was 
given; and we fired together.— 

Now, without stopping to discuss the laws of duelling, and whether it is 
imperative or not fora party im that unhappy position to take aim, lest 
by showing his avoidance of it he exposes himself to the accusation of 
secking to shirk a second shot in the case of his being missed by the first 
—I declare solemnly, that, T took no aim; that I levelled my weapon in the 
direction of my antagonist is true ; but [looked neither at him nor at my 
own barrel; [ felt that IT was dragged into this duel unwillingly, and I 
acted as an automaton put im motion by others and not by its own will. 
Le tame ad l, that Inever before had fire di: at any thing of more cons equence 
than a pheasant or a partridge; and IL may say, that the e xpe rience which 
I then ae quire ‘“d, convinced me, that, to fire at a human bei ing is a very 
different attair : and that the ws ‘st and coolest shots m: ly be irceaaih out of 
their calculation in such an encounter.— Besides, without e anting, to see 
a pistol levelled at you deliberately and to speculate on receiving the con- 
tents is not ple: asant—that’s a fact. 

Whether it was that the lieutenant felt the influence of this disturbing 

iower or not, I could not tell; but I had reason to believe afterwards 
that he took no pains to hit me ; but for himself the result, unhappily, 
was more disastrous. O'Sullivan had hardly begun to express his sur- 
prise that both had missed where the ground was so level and the light 
convenient, when the brother of Emily, after tottering for a few seconds 
as if trying to balance himself, fell he ravily to the ground. I waited for 
a few moments. and then joined the others, who on seeing him fall, 
hastily ran to the spot. I was about to express my regre tand sympathy, 
and to declare that nothing was further from my intention than such a 
catastrophe, when our attention was called to the sound of loud voices 
of people rapidly approaching us ; and by the lights which those who 
were advancing carried we perceived that there were two females among 
the crowd. 

In less time than it takes to narrate it Lavinia and Emily in concert 
sprung forward, both inquiring in tremulous accents if any one was hurt. 
Seeing: me st nding up and apparently unharmed, Lavinia rushed 
tow «4 me, and overcome by mingle d emotions, fainted. Emily looking 
hastily sen and missing one whom she expected to see, cast her eyes 
on the wounded man on the ground, and quickly recognising her brother, 
shrieked and wept. The mother now advanced ; she said nothing ; but 
by mute gestures indicated her desire that her prostrate son should be 
borne to the house. Mr. Peter MeDragon now showed himself, by no 
means pleased to see Lavinia lying in my arms, and with a visible dis- 
content, to my eyes, at my being alive instead of the other ; however the 

rascal had another card to play against me—but of that presently. 

Major Touchwood now re presented to me the prudence of my instantly 
withdrawing from the spot and of seeking some place of refuge ; ; as the 
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news, he said, would be quickly spread abroad and I should certainly be 
arrested ; and lying in prison, perhaps for some time, with the trial that 
would come on afterwards and ee ee a 
return a verdict of guilty—of murder, he assured me, I should find dis- 

ble—to say nothing of the sentence ; all of which was, if possi- 
ble, to be avoided. I could not but acquiesce in the oo and 
friendliness of these representations ; but Lavinia, who now re- 
covered sufficiently to be aware of what was going on, overhearing some 
remarks which fell from’ Mr. O’Sullivan touching the cause of quarrel, 
which as he protested, arose from my having made the most improper 
overtures to his friend’s sister, disengaged herself suddenly from my 
arms, and without speaking, stood aloof, regarding the group which sur- 
rounded the victim of my supposed treachery, with painful interest.—I 
advanced towards her, but she turned away from me, not knowing what 
to think of O’Sullivan’s declaration, and perplexed with the mystery 
which seemed to attach to my proceedings with her expectant brides- 
maid; and certainly appearances were against me. I was ata loss to 
know how to proceed under circumstances so novel and overwhelming, 
and I stood sorrowful and irresolute ; when the major, seeing my hesita- 
tion, renewed his advice to me to provide without loss of time for my 
safety ; assuring me that my presence there was utterly useless, and that 
delay would only expose me to certain arrest without helping any one. 
Broken-hearted and utterly depressed, and no longer’ carihg what 
became of me, I suffered him to lead me away, and we proceeded to 
the spot where I had left the gig which I found under the care of a 
stranger in top-boots, the zeal of my friend the coachman having in- 
cited him to mingle with the crowd in the hope of being of service to 
the unfortunate heutenant. 

My thoughts were too much pre-occupied to pay attention to my new 
attendant, and bidding adieu to Lavinia and the goodnatured major who 
did not cease to urge me to depart without delay, I jumped in, and the 
man in top-boots mounted up beside me. 

The night was clear and | knew the road, so that I soon got over a 

deal of nd, till I came to a point where two roads met; one of 
which, to the left, led to my father’s Anant and the other to the nearest 
town. I was about to turn down that which was most familiar to me, 
when my fellow-traveller represented to me in the most urgent terms the 
extreme danger of returning to my father’s house which would be the 
very first place, he said, where the constables would go in search of me. 
I was surprised at the man’s earnestness; but as I could not gainsay the 
prudence of his caution, I acceded to his counsel—the more readily as, 
really, at that moment, I did not seem to care which way I went. 

We continued our way, therefore, to the town ; but as we went along, 
it suddenly occurred to me, that Lavinia had warned me, that, there were 
bailiffs out to arrest me; and on examining my companion as well as the 
darkness would permit, it struck me that he certainly had a very suspi- 
cious look. dilthen I began to cogitate on his excessive politeness it 
thus accompanying me, to his own great personal inconvenience, on an 
indefinite journey. His anxiety to get me away from the family-mansion 
and into the town was, also, suspicious. With these thoughts I cast 
about for the means of getting rid of him, but I was conscious that it 


was necessary to proceed warily. 
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I pulled up as if I thought there was something the matter with the 
horse; and begged him, as a favour, just to get down and examine the 
shoe on the horse’s near fore-leg ; but he assured me that it was all right, 
and that there was no occasion for either of us to alight, in such a dogged 
manner, that I saw there was no getting him out of the gig that way. I 
then got out myself, and he instantly got out too, exhibiting the most 
obsequious attention towards my person. Seeing the necessity of bring- 
ing matters to a crisis, and preferring to meet the difficulty shave rather 
than at the town which was at that point about two miles off, I politely 
but firmly communicated to him my wish that he would perform the rest 
of his journey on foot, for the reason, as I represented, that, as it was 
necessary for me to make all possible haste on my way, the addition of his 
weight, notwithstanding the extreme pleasure which I had in his com- 
pany, was an incumbrance which it was highly expedient for me to 
rid of. The man in top-boots, on his part, seeing that I smoked hi 
object, and that it would be in vain for him to attempt to dissemble any 
longer, now threw off the mask, and announcing his name and title, said 
that I was his prisoner by virtue of a writ of arrest which he had in his 
pocket,—advising me at the same time to go along with him peaceably 
to avoid unpleasantness. 

I replied to this by a sudden and vigorous blow between his eyes 
which I thought had stunned him, and I sprung round towards the 
body of the gig and tried to jump in ; but the bailiff was not so easily 
settled ; he was a practised bruiser, having done his utmost to perfect 
himself in the art of boxing as an accomplishment useful in his craft. 
Coming up to me he dealt me a side blow on my left side, under my 
arm, which made me feel, for the moment, very queer ; but recovering 
myself quickly, and trusting to my youth and agility, I gave him a 
dreadful punch in the stomach which made him cough a bit; but he 
returned it before I could turn round by a prodigious thump on my 
chest ; and now we got fairly engaged in a regular stand-up fight; the 
bailiff having the advantage of experience and weight; and I of quick- 
ness and agility. I have a notion that my eyes were better than his in the 
dark, which had been so frequently fomented with hot brandy-and-water 
that they had become somewhat bleared and dim. However it was, it 
soon became evident that I had the best of the fight, for I gave him half 
a dozen blows to one from him. © It was hard I thought, to be obliged 
thus to fight with my fists in the night with a bailiff; but then it was 
for liberty ; and somehow it seemed to me that it was more humiliating 
to be grabbed by a bailiff for a debt, than to be arrested by a constable 
fora murder. And, as I say, I fought for liberty; and that thought 
inspired me with fresh vigour, and 1 deait thump after thump on the 
bailiff so unremittingly, that at last, by a fortunate blow just under the 
left ear, I knocked him over, and he tumbled down on the hard road. 
Without waiting to learn the result of my last blow, I jumped into the 
gig, laid the whip on the horse, who all the while had behaved in the 
most gentlemanlike manner by standing quite still till I had finished the 
bailiff ; and now having rested a bit and recovered his wind, he took me 
along at a pace that soon left my enemy far behind. 

I drove through the town without stopping, and kept on without 
pulling up for about thirty miles further, directing my course, by a sort 
2F2 
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of instinct towards the coast. At the end of that distance my good 
horse showed symptoms of distress, as I reached a certain town about 
thirty-five miles from the sea. To my great joy the mail was on the 

int of starting to the very place that I wanted to reach. Leaving my 
ne at the inn, to remain till called for, and giving a feigned name 
to the landlord, I transferred my baggage to the coach, and in due 
course arrived at its place of destination. As if Fortune who had lately 
so persecuted me, was now determined to favour me, the packet was 
about to sail at break of day, and in a few hours I was landed in France. 
On my passage I had time to make many and serious reflections. [ 
marvelled at the contrariety of Fortune ; and of the concatenation of 
events which had caused me instead of effecting an elopement to Gretna 
Green, to fly for my life, or my liberty at least, to a foreign country with 
the pangs of conscience too assailing me for having, undesignedly though 
it was, been the cause of the death, in cold blood, of a fellow-creature. 
Much too did I think of Lavinia, mixed with thoughts also of Emily ; 
and bitterly did I deplore my hard fate ; and then I cursed the bill 
which | had put my name to, and which | accused as the cause of all 
my misfortunes by prejudicing the father of Lavinia against me, and 
forcing me to endeavour to secure by indirect means a success which that 
unlucky and confounded instance of Tick had prevented me from obtain- 
ing by straightforward courses. But these reflections could not change 
the facts, and I felt very miserable and lonely.—The only part of recent 
events that I could look back on with satisfaction was the ner licked 
the bailiff— | 

“ But at least,” said I to myself, ‘‘ there is an end, for the present at 
least, to my immediate difficulties ;”’—but I was mistaken ; instead of the 
end it was only the beginning. 

As the further adventures, however, in which I was now to be involved, 
have a distinct character from those which preceded them, I shall close, at 
this place, the first part of these Memoirs. They have been unavoidably 
desultory as their title from the first imported; but in closing them I can- 
not but marvel at the pertinacity with which the Demon of Tick which 
has ever pursued me, still follows me to the last; for what am I now 
doing? Iam obliged to go on Tick; still Tick; Tick everlasting ; to go 
on Tick, I say, with my readers for the remainder of these reminiscences, 
for which I can only entreat their usual indulgence; leaving in their 
hands my promise, as a note of hand, to pay the debt which I have in- 
curred with them at the earliest possible time, and hoping that the ac- 
count will be settled eventually to their perfect satisfaction. 














od 
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THE SIEGE OF VIENNA. 


’ Tue acts of violence committed in Vienna, which compelled the 
emperor for a second time to quit his capital on the 6th of October last, 
left no hopes of legal order being restored, except by force of arms. 
The chiefs of the insurrectionary party had, subsequently to the retreat 
of the emperor, only succeeded in retaining the authority which they 
had forcibly assumed, by an act of horror which has few parallels in his- 
tory. They commanded the city through multitudes excited to the most 
frantic passions or in a state of wildest intoxication, while the remainder 
were paralyzed by fear. They were establishing treasonable connections 
with revolted Hungary, and sending emissaries to all the provinces of the 
empire, even where perfect order prevailed, and they were everywhere 
attempting to plant the standard of rebellion under the pretext of guard- 
ing endangered liberty. 

In the manifesto of Ferdinand, ‘published at Olmiitz on the 16th of 
October, the emperor announced that he was compelled, with bleed- 
ing heart to meet the rebellion which then so shamelessly reared its head 
in his residentiary city, to oppose it by force of arms, and to combat it till 
it should be completely quelled, and the murderers of his faithful servants 
Counts Lamberg and Latour punished. From this moment insurrection 
at Vienna and Pesth rare its doom ; happy if such an attitude had 
been assumed at an earlier period in the history of the rebellion in Austria, 
and happy for the prospects of general civilisation and the safety and 
security of lives and property, if such an example should be successfully 
followed in Prussia and throughout all Germany. 

Field-Marshal Prince Windischgratz, who had so distinguished him- 
self in the Revolt of Prague, was accordingly appointed to the command 
of the army sent against the capital, and the troops thus placed under his 
command comprised the Bohemian corps of 20,000 men; the Moravian 
of 12,000, and the army of Poland 12,000 strong ; added to these 
was the Contingent under General Auersperg, consisting of 20,000 
men, and the Slavonian army, withdrawn from its unsupported and con- 
sequently insufficient operations against the Magyars, to co-operate with 
the army of Vienna and which army amounted to about 62,000 men, 
of all arms under the command of the Ban Jellachich. The armies thus 
united from divers parts of the empire to assist at the reduction of the 
capital could not have amounted to a force of less than 120,000 men. 

The commander-in-chief upon bringing up his army, established the 
centre of his operations at Hetzendorf in the rear of the palace of 
Schénbrunn, by which his extreme right was connected with the Slavo- 
nian army, while his left extended by the high country west of Vienna 
to the Danube, the left bank of which river was occupied by the Im- 
perial troops from the flying bridge established at the outpost of Flores- 
dorf, to the Island of Lobau, where it came into contact with the Slavo- 
nian army, and thus completely enveloped the city and suburbs. 

The Slavonian army had seen hard service during the first fortnight 
in October. Many even of the officers had not taken off their uniforms 
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nor seen a bed, and their horses had scarcely been unsaddled for a few 
hours for days together. It had been intended by the sturdy Ban to 
have given battle to the Hungarians approaching under Kossuth and 
Messaros, betweenj Raab and Presburg, but when information was re- 
ceived of the insurrection at Vienna, which had once more driven the 
emperor from his home, the troops at once set off, under the Ban’s per- 
sonal command, to the relief of the imperial dynasty. The advanced 
guard of the Slavonian army, being without baggage, travelled with such 
rapidity as to arrive at Kaiser Ebersdorf in three days from the time of 
receiving the news ; this was on the 10th of October. The Ban find- 
ing, however, that the capital was completely in the hands of the rebels, 
withdrew on the 11th in the direction of Modling, and established his 
head-quarters at Inzersdorf, near Laxenburg, where he waited for the 
a airy reinforcements. These came on rapidly, Bohemian cavalry and 
infantry, and troops from Upper Austria and Galicia under Count Auers- 
rg, and the Gallician contingent under Count Schlick, joined their 
orces to those of the Slavonians within a few days; and the junction 
thus effected with the Austrian army enabled the line to extend itself to 
the island of Lobau on the Danube, an island celebrated in the history of 
Napoleon’s campaigns, and thus to invest Vienna along the whole extent 
of its eastern and north-eastern aspects, and at the same time to inter- 
pose between the capital and any relief that might be expected from the 
side of Hungary. 
The Viennese did not, however, lose all hope nor confidence. The 
state of excitement within the town was great, and only exceeded by the 
excesses that intoxication and insubordination were effecting in the name 


of liberty ; every lover of law and order, and even a being com- 
] 


pelled at the risk of their lives to fight in the ranks of rebellion and discord. 
The imperial palace and other public buildings of the ancient and noble 
capital of Austria were, it was reported, filled with gunpowder and destined 
to be blown up the moment a hostile gun was fired against the city. Two 
imperial gprs in the hands of the rebels were threatened with death 
in case of bombardment of the city. The Committee of Public Safety 
not being deemed to be sufficiently energetic Dr. Schiitte convoked 
another assembly for the 23rd inst., for the purpose of constituting a 
committee that would act with more resolution. The main hope of the 
Viennese, however, lay in the succour of the Hungarians. Ever since 
the outbreak of the 6th, which had been mainly brought about by agents 
of Kossuth,they had placed their dependence on the co-operation of the 
Magyars. On the evening of the 20th a proclamation from the Hun- 
a camp was posted in the streets of Vienna, which is characterised 

y the boastful language, and we regret so to express it, the false and 
perverted statements in which the Magyars have so largely indulged ever 
since the commencement of the insurrection. 


The Hungarian nation has been united for centuries to the people of Aus- 
tria by the most intimate bonds. The constitutional liberty conquered in the 
days of March by the people of the monarchy, and sanctioned by the monarch, 
has more firmly consolidated these bonds. It is our common duty to defend 
our constitutional and legal liberty. The Hungarian army hereby declares 
that it has come to succour its Austrian brethren, and that it will pursue with 
its whole power the Croatian army, which has been chased from Hungary, 
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and which is at this moment ra the plains of Austria. We are persuaded 
that in chasing from Austria the le army of Jellachich, and re-establishing 
the interrupted communication with the city of Vienna, we shall render the 
—_— service to the liberty of the peopte as well as to the dynasty and to 

e whole monarchy. The Hungarian army is ready to live and die for the 
interest of all. Men of Vienna, have confidence in us, God will never 


abandon our just cause. 

This characteristic document was signed by Dionys Pazmandi, Presi- 
dent of the Hungarian National Assembly; Moga, commander of the 
Hungarian army; and three Commissaries Plenipotentiary. 

The H ans actually crossed the frontiers at two points during 
the siege of Vienna, but without advantage to the besieged. Six 
steamers, it is said, were employed to bring a detachment of the M 
belligerents up the Danube, but the foremost having been received with 
a brisk fire, the rest deemed it advisable to turn back again. According 
to some reports, the steamer that was fired upon was sunk. When the 
siege had attained its height the Hungarian force encamped beyond the 
Leitha, advanced into the Austrian territory from 15,000 to 20,000 strong, 
and, as will be afterwards seen, were attacked in the neighbourhood of 
Schwechat and Kaiser Ebersdorf by detachments from the left wing of 
Windischgratz’s, and the right of Jellachich’s army. ‘The route of the 
Hungarians was complete; the artillery of the Imperial army entailed 
great losses, and they were thrown back, according to some, upon Briick, 
according to others, they were driven into the Danube! lt was also 
reported that soon after the commencement of the battle of Schwechat, 
a great part of the Hungarian — went over to the Austrian army, 
and among others the regiment Lichtenstein. 

The city being, however, effectively invested, Prince Windisch- 

tz made known to the committee the conditions under which the 
appeal to the force of arms might be avoided, and which were the pos- 
session of the capital, the complete disarmament of those who had taken 
arms since the 6th of October, the dispersion of the academical legion, 
the closing of the university, and the extradition of Count Latour’s mur- 
derers. These conditions meeting with only a categorical answer on the 

of the committee, the Imperial commander-in-chief gave notice that 
if the committee did not surrender by the evening of the 24th, he would 
bombard the city on the next day. 

In the sittiug of the Diet on the afternoon of the 22nd, a resolution 
was passed which declared the proclamation of the state of siege and of 
martial law as illegal. In reply to this protest of the Diet, Prince 
Windischgratz stated that his full powers did not extend to a negotiation 
with the Diet, which he recognised only as a constituent assembly. The 
only legal authority which he recognised in Vienna was the municipal 
council, which, he said, was subordinate to him. The commander-in- 
chief persisted at the same time in granting only to the 24th (that was 
forty-eight hours from the time of answering the protest) for submission, 
and that there might be no mistake upon that point, issued a second pro- 
clamation, dated head-quarters, Hetzendorf, Oct. 23, 1848 :-— 


In pursuance of the state of siege and martial law for the city of Vienna, 
the suburbs and the immediate environs, announced in my first proclamation 
of the 20th of this month, the following conditions are subjoined by me :— | 
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* 1. The city of Vienna, its suburbs, and immediate environs, have, forty- 
eight hours after the receipt of this proclamation to declare their submission, 
and either by legions or companies, to deliver up their arms at an appointed 
place to a commission ; to disarm all individuals who are not in the ranks of 
the National Guards, including those arms which are private property. 

“2. All armed bodies and the Academical Legion are dissolved ; the Aula 
closed ; the leaders of the Academical Legion and twelve students to be given 

as hostages. 
ar Several individuals yet to be named by me are to be given up. 

“4. During the duration of the state of siege all journals and newspapers 
are suspended, with the exception of the Wiener Zeitung, which is to confine 
itself eo to official eee b legal d 

“5. All foreigners in the capital are to be prepared wit ocuments as 
to the cause of their orth Those who ales no passports are immediately 
to leave the city. 

“6. All clubs are suspended and closed during the state of siege.” 

Every person who resists the above measures either himself or by exciting 
others ; or who is proved guilty of disturbances, or participation in the same, 
or who shall be seized with weapons in his hands, shall be subject to martial 
law. 

For the fulfilment of these conditions the term of forty-eight hours is 
granted after the publication of this proclamation. In the contrary case I 
shall be forced to adopt the most energetic measures in order to compel the 
city to obedience. 

Prince W1npiscucratz, Field- Marshal. 


From the moment that the investment of the city had been perfected, 
which was by Saturday, October 21, Prince Windischgratz had also 
commenced cutting off the supplies and interrupting all communications. 
The Viennese were also on their part making preparations for defence, 
and the right bank of the Danube and the suburbs were garrisoned by 
35,000 men, among whom were many strangers, who had been forced to 
serve. 

The term thus given to the Viennese did not expire till noon of 
the 24th; but as early as seven in the morning of that day, the 
engagement commenced by the battery at the Tabor bridge firing a 
volley of grape-shot, by which several Austrian officers were killed 
or wounded. A detachment of the Imperial artillery was forthwith 
ordered to return the fire of the insurgents; and the officer who 
commanded it advanced to reconnoitre the enemy's sition, when 
both he and his horse were felled by grape-shot Gun the same 
battery, which stood under cover of a barricade, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the bridge. The Imperialists proceeded, accordingly, to cover 
their position by a similar barricade, and then they returned the fire of 
the insurgents slowly, but with great precision, so much so that almost 
every one of their dion told among the rebels. During this cannonade, 
which lasted, with short intermissions, from eight o’clock in the morning 
till three in the afternoon, the insurgents are stated to have wasted much 
powder and shot by firing over the village in the direction of the Flores- 
dorf Railway Station, from whence the troops had been moved during 
the night to the Nussdorf lines and to the isle of Lobau. By three 
o’clock in the evening, the barricade being blown to pieces about the ears 
ef the insurrectionists, the latter made a precipitate retreat to the 
suburbs, leaying the Imperial troops in undisturbed possession of the 
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Tabor bridge. This first success of the i led the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood to send a flag of truce, the whole of the 


Imperial forces in and around Floresdorf crossed the Danube shortly 
afterwards, and proceeded at once to open fire upon the barricades at the 
entrance of the suburb of the Aue. 

A slight and irregular cannonading was carried on the same day from 
the lines at Nussdorf and Lobau, and, as darkness came on, the sky was 
reddened with the flames of fires, kindled by the guns of the Imperialists, 
and of houses and public buildings devastated and fired by the insur- 
rectionists. The conflagration thus brought about, lasted till past mid- 
night, and heavy pieces of ordnance were every now and then discharged 
in the direction of the fires. During the skirmishes upon this occasion, 
the Imperial troops succeeded in capturing a gun, to which were attached 
four cream-coloured horses belonging to the Emperor Ferdinand, which 
the insurgents had pressed into the service of their artillery. 

Next morning (the 25th) guns were heard booming in all directions 
soon after nine o’clock, and Prince Windischgratz, certain of the results 
of the coming struggle, had the bridges destroyed which kept up the 
communication between the two banks of the river at Floresdorf, in 
sal to prevent the insurgents making their escape, in case of a general 
assault. 

From this date desultory attacks continued to be made upon the Im- 
perial troops by the insurrectionists, and a good deal of skirmishing took 
place on the Breitensee and the suburb of Lerchenfeld. In consequence 
of the continual repetition of these attacks, a portion of the Moravian 
army was ordered to advance upon the insurrectionists, who were in- 
trenched in the Schmelzer church-yard, and the place was carried by the 
fusileers, under cover of a brisk fire of grape and canister. On the 
Nussdorf side the insurrectionists were thrown back, and all the neigh- 
bouring places, as well as Funfhausen and Sechhausen were occupied. 
The Ban had also gradually advanced on his side, and his troops occu- 
pied the Lusthaus in the Prater, and the powder magazine. 

Deputations were in the mean time continually coming from the city 
to Prince Windischgratz. In consequence of one of them, which was 
headed by the deputy Pillersdorf, the prince issued the following procla- 
mation :— 

Proposals have been made to me to come to an amicable mediation with 
the city, and to enter Vienna with my troops, in order myself to bring into 
operation the conditions prescribed by me. 

I appeal to the sense of justice doubtlessly prevailing with a large portion 
of the inhabitants of Vienna, and I ask them whether it be possible, after all 
that has passed—after my troops, without giving any provocation, were fired 
upon at their very first appearance,—whether, I say, it be possible for me to 
enter Vienna with them—to enter that city which, according to the assertion 
of all, swarms with armed and evil-minded men, before these men be dis- 
armed, without immediately causing a bloody engagement in the streets? I 
ask whether those who offer me peace, who call upon me unhesitatingly to 
enter Vienna, even if they are sincere with me—whether, I say, they would 
be able to command moderation and order in those who have for weeks, with 
arms in their hands, terrorized the city ? 

It is my duty to inform the well-disposed portion of the inhabitants of 
Vienna of what has taken place since the short time of my appearance here, 
and previous to it, as 1 am convinced that those events have been most grossly 
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For several days continued attacks have been made upon 
my troops, who are under orders to answer them only in case of the most 
urgent need, which has in fact already occurred in several places. The 
which demands from his majesty an amnesty for the authors of that un- 
exampled deed of crime perpetrated on the Minister of War, Count Latour, 
and even on his corpse—which, moreover, demands the withdrawal of the 
troops so shamefully attacked—which made a ic ge for the banishment 
of several members of the Imperial house, and even lately protested against 
the full powers confided to me by his majesty the Emperor, and declared my 
mission altogether illegal—this party sends messengers of peace for the purpose 
of inducing me to enter the city with all my troops without any guarantee 

Far from me be the thought of employing unnecessary ‘compulsory measures ; 
my heart is filled with grief that I am compelled to act hostilely against the 
capital of the monarchy ; but I again ask the right-minded inhabitants of that 
city, is mediation possible in the form proposed to me, and under such 
auspices ? 


Head-quarters, Hetzdorff, Oct. 25. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties encountered in negotiating, and the 
little faith observed in temporary truces by the insurrectionists, the 
commander-in-chief gave orders that the firing should be everywhere 

nded wherever it was not unavoidably called for aggressions on the 
part of the insurrectionists. He had also indicated the individuals to be 
given up to him, viz., General Bem, Pullsky (the Hungarian secretary 
of state), and Schiitte, and he had twice extended the term for delibera- 
tion ; the last term expiring on the evening of the 27th. The prince 
also notified to the municipal council that he should consider it re- 
nsible for all the damage which might be sustained by the city from 
his being obliged to have recourse to compulsory measures. 

At length no satisfactory answer having been obtained, a general attack 
was ordered to take place on the morning of the 28th. The insurrec- 
tionists defended their outposts with great bravery. The battalion 
Schénhals, which had to storm the grand barricade at the entrance of the 
Jagerzeil, and which was defended by twelve pieces of artillery, was almost 
completely destroyed. The barricade was subsequently taken by the 
chasseurs and grenadiers. Jellachich’s chasseurs were reported to have 
taken thirty barricades in the Landstrasse within three hours, and the 
regiment of Nassau (some companies of which had shown mutinous dis- 

itions on the 6th of October) is said to have greatly distinguished itself. 
The fighting was, however, chiefly confined to the south and east suburbs 
of the city; on the west the batteries were only heard by fits and starts. 
Early in the afternoon the Ban’s troops had completely taken the suburbs 
Landstrasse and Erdberg, and had occupied a position near the Frauzens- 
brucke and Meiergasse, at the entrance of the Leopoldstadt, which was 
commanded by his batteries. In these suburbs, when the insurrectionists 
were defeated, the victors were received with acclamations by the house- 
holders, and flowers were thrown to them by the ladies. 

The Gloggnitz railway terminus was defended with great energy, but 
was also taken the same day, as well as the outer lines of the Fon and 
east side and the suburb Wieden, where great resistance had been met 
with. At dusk, four different parts of the suburbs were observed to be 
on fire ; these were at a large manufactory near the Gloggnitz railway 
station, and in the suburbs Landstrasse and Wieden, where thirty or forty 


Prince WINDISCHGRATZ. 
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houses were burnt down. At 11 o'clock at night nothing was decided 
beyond the victorious advance of the Slavonians, The inhabitants of the 
city itself were said to have raised white of truce as early as the 
vious evening, which, however, were torn down by the operatives. es- 
senhauser, the commander of the national guard, had proclaimed martial 
law, and threatened with capital punishment all those who should shut 
their houses. On the other hand, Prince Windischgratz had threatened 
with the same fate all those who should not shut their doors and windows. 
The deputies sent into the camp thought fit not to communicate this pro- 
clamation to the city. Only a few shells were thrown into the city during 
the engagement of the 28th, and these were chiefly directed against the 
university, as a means of inspiring terror. It was remarked that no 
students were to be seen in the fight, and it was therefore supposed that 
they had laid aside the distinguishing parts of their dress, in order that 
they might not be recognised. 

During the ensuing night, the Belvedere, the Schwarzenbergische 
Garten, the whole of the Leopold-vorstadt were occupied by the Imperial 
troops, the officers declaring that they had been so occupied in order to 

are them in case a bombardment should become necessary, and in order 
to be enabled to assign a place of refuge to those citizens who would not 
take part with the insurrectionists. 

On the 29th, at mid-day, the Imperial troops had gained the glacis— 
that great space which intervenes between the old city andjthe suburbs, and 
whose prodigious breadth, converted into public walks, is the great pecu- 
liarity of Vienna, and distinguishes it from all the other cities of Europe. 
In this dilemma the Communal Council of Vienna sent a deputation to 
Prince Windischgratz to inquire if he would desist from his resolution of 
putting the city in a state of siege after its capitulation. The prince re- 
fused to comply with the proposal, and demanded unconditional submission. 
He nevertheless promised that he would not fire any more on the city 
throughout the whole of that day, in order that the inhabitants might have 
time for reflection. Notwithstanding this, the Viennese opened their fire 
in several quarters, but their demonstration soon ceased. 

In the evening the Communal Council assembled, in consequence of the 
prince's reply, and called to its deliberations the commander-in-chief, and 
all the other officers of the National Guard, in order to deliberate whether 
the city could be any longer defended, and whether it would be advisable 
to continue the resistance. M. Messenhauser declared that he was quite 
ready to continue the defence, if the Communal Council should command 
him todo so; but that the position of the Imperial troops was such as to 
give the city no possible chance of an effectual resistance. 

The council then proceeded to vote, and the resolution to submit im- 
mediately was carried by a majority of two-thirds of the votes. A de- 
putation accordingly repaired to the prince to inform him of their uncon- 
ditional submission, and the following proclamation was immediately 


posted about the streets. 


“ Citizens!—The Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard has communi- 
cated to the Communal Council the intelligence that the National Guard and 
the Guard Mobile, as well as the Academic Legion, have resolved to throw 
down their arms and submit to the conditions imposed by Prince Windisch- 
gritz. A deputation, composed of the members of the Communal Council 
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anil of the National Guard, has repaired to the prince for the purpose of mak- 
ing this communication to him. 
“ Tue Communat Counciz oF THE 


“ Vienna, October 29, 1848. City or Vienna.” 


What a night must that of the 29th have been to the pleasure-loving 
Viennese? Their long favoured promenade converted into a camp, the 
ens in which they had been accustomed to listen to their well-con- 
ucted orchestras, dotted with batteries that frowned open-mouthed upon 
their own domiciles, the darkness only relieved by the watch-fires of the 
Croats, the silence only interrupted by the pass-word of an enemy's sen- 
tinel, the heavy step of the patrole, the occasional discharge of a fire-lock, 
or the booming of a gun. But there were probably few to look on or 
to listen. Within the city, all was anarchy and disorder. The insurrec- 
tionists would not give up their arms to the Communal Council, yet con- 
scious of their inability to oppose the imperial troops, wished to use them 
at the last moment for the purposes of robbery, plunder, and devasta- 
tion. If we are to believe most reports, the students were no less 
ready to avail themselves of the few last moments of power that remained 
to them to commit the most fearful and criminal excesses. But the de- 
tails of the sad occurrences which characterised this extraordinary siege, 
have not yet come to light, and will constitute a history that yet remains 
to be iad with a painful interest, but one, it is to be hoped, that will 
convey a lasting lesson to the orderly citizens of metropolitan towns not 
to be carried away either by the fantastic theories of a parcel of mad-cap, 
unreflecting young men, and still less the designing and Satanic councils 
of a knot of arch-demagogues. 


On the morning of the 30th Prince Windischgratz offered the insur- 
gents the following terms :— 


1, A large Austrian flag shall be raised on the tower of St. Stephen, and 
white flags are to be raised at the city gates as a sign of pacific submission. 

2. The General of Artillery, Baron Reisey, and all the other prisoners, are 
to be conducted to Hetzendorf with all the honours. 

3. All the cannon in the possession of the insurgents is to be transported to 
the artillery barracks of the Palace of Schénbrunn. All the other arms are 
to be deposited in the arsenal. 

4. All the money in the possession of the National Guards and of the 
armed corps is to be handed over without delay to the Municipal Council. 

5. Those of the National Guards whom the Municipal Council shall pro- 
pose as guards over the public buildings are to remain armed. 

6. All these stipulations are to be carried into effect before eight o'clock 
on afternoon of the 30th, otherwise the military operations shall be re- 
sumed, 


The same morning an attempt to relieve the city was made by an 
Hungarian force, which advanced as far as Schwechat. It is said upon 
doubtful authority that Kossuth was with this force, and that General 
Moga, in consequence of a dispute with the minister, did not command. 
Prince Windischgratz sent a body of Austrian and Slavonian troops 
against them, and although we are not yet in possession of full details of 
this engagement, it is certain from the despatches of Prince Windisch- 
gratz, that the Hungarians were defeated with great slaughter. 

The following proclamation of Messenhauser leaves little doubt as to 
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the manner in which the capitulation would have been kept by the city 
if the Hungarians had been successful :— 


“ From the Spire ‘f St. Stephen's. 
“ The battle appears to be drawing towards Oberlin and Ingersdorf. The 
fog prevents me from having a clear view. Hitherto the Hungarians appear 
to be advancing victoriously. In case a defeated army shall approach the walls 
of the city, it will be the duty of all armed bodies to assemble under arms, 
even without command. 
“ MESSENHAUSER, Provisional Commandant. 


“ Vienna, Oct. 30, quarter to 1 p.m.” 


On the morning of the 31st, delegates of the Municipal Council 
appeared before Prince Windischgratz, with the declaration that the 
greater portion of the citizens were well inclined to accept all the con- 
ditions imposed by the commander-in-chief ; but at the same time de- 
claring, that they were far too weak to resist the power of the Polish 
democratical club, that of the students’ committee, and that of their tools 
—the armed insurrectionists, who together exercised actual terrorism. 
They added, that they were not only unable to render their own wishes 
in the slightest degree effective, but, that they were obliged to implore 
the field-marshal’s protection for their persons and their property, as the 
insurgent horde intended to bury themselves under the ruins and the 
conflagration of the city. 

Under these circumstances, Prince Windischgratz ordered the imme- 
diate advance of the main body of the army through the suburbs to the 
glacis. White flags had been hoisted, according to the conditions, on all 
the bastions. But as the troops defiled into the glacis and approached 
the gates of the city, the insurrectionists, who could not be kept back by 
the better disposed, opened a brisk fire upon the Imperial troops. This 
treacherous act was answered by a discharge of shells and rockets, and 
the bombardment of the city was now unsparingly inflicted. 

The main resistance was made at the Burg-thor, which had been 
‘strongly barricaded. The Imperial-troops concentrated their force on 
this point, and after several volleys had been fired, and three several 
attacks, the barricade was carried at the point of the bayonet, and eight 
guns were captured. After this first and great success, the Imperial 
troops forced the gates both of the Burg-thor and the Kartner-thor, 
carried the palace by assault, and occupied the Kartner-Strasse and the 
square of St. Stephen—the very heart of the city.* At six o’clock the 
bombardment had ceased, but the Imperial library and museum, the 
church of the Augustins, and yn of the Burg were on fire. It was with 
difficulty that the troops saved these buildings, and especially the valuable 
library and museum, from total destruction. The fire in the Imperial 





* In allusion to the part which the Ban took in this affair, a correspondent to 
the Times writes, “On that dreadful night of the 31st of October, I saw the glo- 
zious fellow, a young and magnificent-looking man, by the blaze of the burning 
houses and the flashing of 200 cannon, lead his wild Croats and Servians to the 
storm, his tall, white plume shining like Henri Quartres, at Ivry, as the pole-star 
of the whole army. All agree that he is one of those remarkable men who are 
raised up from time to time to mould the destinies of nations.” Who can tell 
what effect such victories and triumphs may have upon the long prostrate Slavo- 
nians and Servians ? 
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library was not quite extinguished till the next day, and the gallery of 
Natural ~—r —to almost irreparably. The spire and roof of the 
church of the Augustins broke down, but the fine monument of Canova 
was, it is said, not tan MR ‘ <A sun! 

When the imperial a thus gained possession 0 ead of 
the city, the arch-rebels, Poles, ahiecloniakd others, took refuge in the 
university and the Saltzgrier barracks, which they fortified, taking in also 
cannon to defend themselves with. They demanded a full and uncon- 
ditional amnesty to induce them to lay down their arms. On the morning 
of the lst of November Prince Windischgratz ordered the gates of the 
city to be closed against every body, and the Saltzgrier barracks were 
assaulted and carried, but the students made no defence at the univer- 
sity, most of them having made their escape, and are supposed to have 
joined the Hungarians, but a great number were made prisoners, and by 
noon the whole of the Aula was in possession of the Imperial troops. 

Prince Felix Schwartzenberg repaired at the same time to the building 
where the Diet held its sittings, and occupied all the entrances with 
soldiers. The houses in the city were also being strictly searched, and 
an immense number of arrests took place. 

On the 2nd of November Prince Windischgratz issued a proclamation 
to the effect, that although the city had announced its surrender on the 
30th of October, the conditions of that capitulation having been broken 
by the most disgraceful treason, he decreed that the city of Vienna, its 
suburbs, and environs, to the distance of two miles, were in a state of 
siege. The academical legion and National Guard were to be dissolved. 
A general disarmament, to be executed by the Municipal Council, within 
forty-eight hours after the proclamation, after which any one found in 
possession of weapons of any kind whatsoever, would be arrested and 
tried by court-martial. All newspapers and clubs were suspended. It 
was forbidden for more than ten persons to assemble in the streets. 

The Diet was prorogued and declared to be an illegal assembly. A 
new ministry was named, of which Baron Wessemberg was the presi- 
dent, Prince Felix Schwartzenberg Minister for Foreign Affairs; Bach, of 
the Interior; Buchner, War; Helfert, Public Instruction ; Bruck, Com- 
merce. All foreigners and Austrians who were not citizens were expelled 
the capital, and General Baron Cordon was appointed commandant of 
the city. Prince Windischgratz had established his head-quarters at 
Schonbrunn, and the Ban Jellachich in the palace of the Archduke 
Maximilian d’Este. Of the immense number of prisoners thousands 
were destined at once to serve as soldiers in the campaign that was to 
follow against the Hungarians. This was also the lot of a large pro- 
portion of the ci-devant academical legion—a sad fate for the foolish 
young men. The commander-in-chief deferred for three days his de- 
= regard to those who should be subjected to trial by court- 
martial. 

On the fourth of November, Prince Windischgratz and the Ban estab- 
lished their quarters in the Imperial palace. The inner city as well as 
eat of the suburbs presented at this period a picture of destruction. Many 

ouses from which the firing had been kept up by the insurrectionists 
after the imperial troops were in possession of the city, had been broken 
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into and plundered, in addition to such as had been devastated by the 
rebels, or damaged by the bombardment. All the public places and 
squares were occupied by the soldiers. As night set in groups of semi- 
barbarian Croats were to be seen at.every corner sitting round their watch 
fires, singing national airs, their rude features, and picturesque costume 
(Turkish pistols, and Greek capotes) brought into bold relief by the con- 
trast of light and darkness. ven the grand portal of the Cathedral of 
St. Stephens, otherwise held so sacred in the eyes of the Viennese was 
converted into a bivouac, and the palace of the archbishop had been taken 
possession of by the officers of the staff. 

On the same day a notification of the municipal council was placarded, 
calling on all persons who should shelter in their houses M. M. Messen- 
hauser, Bem, Pullsky, Schiitte, and Fenneberg, to deliver them up in 
six hours. In case of contravention they were threatened with trial by 
court-martial. It was intimated by the same notification that Prince 
Windischgratz had made dependent on the arrest of those individuals the 
restoration of free communication between the city and the suburbs, and 
the most lenieut possible form of the state of siege. 

This proclamation appears to have had some effect, for the chiefs 
of the National Guard, Messenhauser and Fenneberg, the chief of 
the Aula, Professor Fuster and the deputies of the Frankferter, left ; 
Robert Blum and Trobel, were said to have been arrested on that day, 
the two latter at the London hotel. Dr. Schutte and the artist Aigner, 
who commanded the Academical Legion, were said to have committed 
suicide. According to other reports, General Bem had effected his 
escape. Is was also stated that sixteen rebels were shot after trial by 
court marshal, on the 2nd, eleven on the 3rd, and sixty on the 4th of 
November, but this appears to be an exaggerated statement, if not totally 
unfounded! Among those who suffered the last penalty of the law in 
the seven was also mentioned the democratic Addneen Pullsky the 
Hungarian under Secretary of State and the chief agent of Kossuth in the 
capital was also said to have been arrested the same day. 

On the 8th of November the Communal Council issued a proclamation 
stating that free intercourse between the city and the suburbs was restored 
from five o'clock in the morning till seven o'clock in the evening. 
Prince Windischgratz, who had at first prohibited the publication of 
all daily papers, with the sole exception of the Wiener Zeitung, had re- 
laxed his rigour, and one after another the Presse, the Gierzel, 
(scourge) and the Austrian Lloyd made their appearance. Great num- 
bers of the inhabitants of Vienna, who had the left city since the 
6th of October were returning to their homes. Field-Marshal Welden 
was appointed Governor of Vienna, and upon his arrival Prince Windis- 
chgratz took up his head-quarters at Hetzendorf previous to his putting 
himself at the head of the Imperial army destined for Hungary. Robert 
Blum, the Leipsic demagogue, and a member of the National Assembly 
of Frankfort was shot in the Brigittemau* on the morning of the 9th. 
Considering that Blum was one of those who by their violence indirectly 
contributed towards the murder of General Auerswald and Prince Lych- 





* Messenhauser has since experienced the same fate. 
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howsky, no pity can be felt for his fate. It is indeed said that his am- 
bition was to be a German Danton. 

Some difficulty will present itself in regard to the lesson conveyed to the 
extreme left of the National Assembly, by this execution of one of its dis- 
tinguished members, but if so.it will be of trifling importance. It will 
never do that leaders of an insurrection should be deputed by that assembly 
to carry on war and anarchy into the various German states. If so, they 
must be expected to be treated as any. other exciter to rebellion would be, 
and the cause of loyalty and true patriotism will always gain by the deaths 
of such persons, not to mention the thousands of lives sacrificed to the 
ambition and vanity, or even the disappointments of one man. 

It is. not the least remarkable feature of modern times, that war, which 
was formerly carried on between nation and nation, should be now almost 
solely had recourse to, to decide differences of opinion among’ parties 
within a nation. 

Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, and Vienna, have alike exhibited this strange 
and unnatural phenomenon. It is truly desirable that this should be 
the last mode of manifestation of war, and that what is becoming dis- 
carded by reasonable and experienced governments, should, as a last and 
dying struggle, have been lit up only by political demagogues and an 
anarchical and plundering populace. Of all the sieges that Vienna has 
undergone, that which has been self-inflicted will not be looked upon by 
future historians as the least interesting or the least remarkable. In 
what a foolish position does such a scene, also, place those remnants of 
medieval insecurity and barbarism, the walls a glacis which divide an — 
inner from an outer town; walls, by-the-by, that were repaired and en- 


larged with the ransom of 40,0000. paid for our Richard I. in 1194, and 
which, in Vienna, as in the great European capitals, appear now to be of 
no utility but to protect bodies of anarchists against regular troops and 
established forms of government. 

There certainly never was a period in which such stirring events had 
to be chronicled as are occurring within such brief periods of time. The 
capital of the Magyars will soon have to pay probably far more dearly 


than Vienna, the penalty of insurrection and rebellion, and of crime and 
murder superadded. But amid all these reactionary successes, the Austrian 
emperor and his general have avowed their intention of abiding by the 
constitution lately granted to the people, and the Ban of Croatia has 
only lent his assistance on the condition of the nationality of his fol- 
lowers—the long prostrate Slavonians—being recognised. These are 
so many bulwarks of peace, and that peace has the greater chance of 
permanent consolidation, and constitutional monarchies of rising up upon 
a lasting basis, the more the arch-demagogues of republican, communist 
and anarchical principles, are brought under a proper regime and consti- 
tutional restraint. 
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[SIR RICHARD MACGINNIS AND THE SHERIFF. 
A REMINISCENCE OF SOLDIERING IN TIPPERARY. 


Rmenry orig cat often kefngeth amapeent neteen, and a enteh emeeweeee 


evening. OMAS 


“Ocu, and sure yer honor won't forget Tim! Tim, yer honor!” 
exclaimed one of those contortions of nature, ycleped a dwarf, to a fine 
+ son of the sister isle, as he walked down Dame Street, 
Dublin. 

“ By this, and by that, you are the biggest little blackguard I ever saw 
in my life,” replied the gentleman, throwing him at the same time a 
tenpenny. “ 

“ Long life to yer honor, and thank yer honour,” shrieked the dwarf, 
as he hobbled off to waylay another passer by. 

“ Well, Sir Richard, the bay gelding won at the Curragh? I am 
just after seeing Larry Burns, ind by dads, from his long face, and up- 
turned nostril, I guessed you had had no luck. Why, he turned on his 
heel, and would not deign an answer,” said a short gentleman with a 
low crowned hat, knowingly stuck upon one side, and a bright green cut- 
away coat mounted in brass. 

“Then you have guessed too true, for as soon as the blackguard was 
called upon he shut up. However, my book is pretty square. I made 
up my loss out of Captain Seymour,—one of the castle aide-de-camps ; he 
would back the English mare against a true bred son of the Emerald Isle.” 

“ Arrah ! Sir Richard, you did well. Ireland, mi boy, for ever. Ne- 
ver mind, you are not cut out fora flat, eh? Twenty to ten you win 
the Cahir Steeple chase, with Brien Borhoime.” 

“Twish I may. Good day, good day.” 

The charitable donor and loser of the race was Sir Richard Macginnis, 
or, as he was familiarly styled,—ears polite, are we to utter it ?—“ Hell-fire 
Dick,” was @ true specimen of an Irish Gentleman. Kind, brave, liberal 
to a fault, ready to resent an injury, but lastingly grateful for a benefit ; 
he had had many an “ affair,” and paced many a distance in the Phoenix, 
and had dropped and won many a fifty pound note at Daly’s ; but the 
days of which we chronicle were very different to these of pikes, felons, 
trials, and soldiers in the old capital of Ireland. She was then in the 
zenith of her glory, the envied of the envied, or, in the words of Lever, 
“There was wealth more than proportioned to the cheapness of the 
country, and while ability and talent were the most striking features 
of every circle. the taste for gorgeous display, exhibited within doors 
and without, threw a glare of splendour over the scene, that served to 
illustrate, but not eclipse the prouder glories of the mind.” | 

At an early age Sir Richard Macginnis had come into an Jrish property 
‘ of about four thousand a-year, a /ittle encumbered with debts, in Tip- 
perary. Ah! many a time had the old walls of Castle Knock vibrated 
with the merry song and chorus o’er the — port, many a time had its 
oaken-floor received the ponderous shock of a four-bottled-man. Many 
and many a guest had enjoyed true Hibernian hospitality in the old 
castle ; many a fox had been tally ho’ed away from its covers, and many 
a snipe or ’cock had fallen to the unerring aim of its noble owner, or his 
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ones friends ; but alas! these palmy days were not to last for ever. 
ir Ric bitten with the mania of ection, determined to view the 
beauties of England, where at Cheltenham, he met, wooed, and won, 
the fair, accomplished, though dowerless daughter of Admiral Howard. 
For a time affairs went on smoothly ; Dublin was yearly sought; and ex- 
pense followed expense, but in a few years the baronet found his pro- 
ny 4 mortgaged to lawyers and money-lenders, his rents badly paid, 
the Union and blessed with a son.as errant a pickle as ever lived, 
whose education was entrusted to the combined care of the Protestant 

man and Father Gleeson (for though Sir Richard was a staunch 
Catholic himself, he considered all sects, whether Roman, Greek, or 
infidel, as—brethren). But the young scion and his two pedagogical 
divines were much like a person attempting to sit upon ¢wa chairs at one 
and the same time, and the old issue was the consequence; but the youth’s 
fall was either upon his legs or seat,—for he almost daily contrived to 
escape the exhortations of the Rev. Mr. O'Neil, or the Latin expositions 
of Father Mark, to rush to the whoo—op of Pat Sullivan the 
Irish huntsman, or the to-ho of Jack Moffatt, the English keeper ; in 
time his view holloa was clearly heard at the cover side as he saw sly 
reynard steal away, and his merry laugh re-echoed through the sylvan 
glades as he shot the errant woodcock, until he became as good a shot 
as his father, and few could beat him with the Tip, Hunt on black 
Mungo. * 7 * * 

The — Dragoon Guards were quartered at Cahir (or, as some gar- 
rison punsters, unjustly though it be, call it ‘dull care”) and a subaltera’s 
couenmant was thrown out to Fethard under the command of Lieutenant 

tton. 

“yack Mytton was the only son of a wealthy Yorkshire squire, who not 
being able to manage his son at home, procured him a commission in the 
— Dragoon Guards, as he then hoped his son would be under some re- 
straint. Poor Jack! he had talents for every thing but soldiering, he could 
make as good a book on the Derby, play as ee a game of chess, calcu- 
late the odds, or win a rubber of billiards as the best man alive, but to 
manceuvrea troop, or tell off a squadron, was far beyond his comprehension ; 
and in proof thereof, he had ridden and won two steeple-chases before he 
had been dismissed his riding drill, and had made a good “ pot” on the 
St. Leger, before he could change front to the right. 

One day a party of Mytton's brother officers drove over from head- 
quarters to see him at Fethard. 

Ah! ah! Jack, old boy,” cried Captain Osprey on their arrival, ‘* how 
are you? Had any shooting?” 

** How is the detachment ?” inquired Cornet Whiskerless. 

*t How is the hay ?” inquired a third. 

“ What is the price of meat a pound ?” 

“Hunting any more of her Majesty's troopers?” asked Captain 


ys 
“Ah, my boy!” replied Mytton, “recollect the Italian proverb, ¢ Li 
matti banno bolletta di dir cio che voglion.’ So hold your peace of 


troopers. 

“ es see you have Saalevsia still,” aid Whiskerless, as a shaggy Irish 
spaniel came Jumping ondling to Hs 

The best dog that ever lived,” replied Siruoe, “T wag shooting at 
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Colonel Mullahone’s last week, and having bagged twenty couple of 


Ont oh! oh! O! O! o!” chorused the ’ 

Well, believe me or not, my story is true, Wall I had drawn my left 
barrel’s charge, and was returning home through a little cover, when 
old Boatswain sprung a woodcock, but not liking to discharge my right 
barrel, for fear of repealers, J walked on and took no notice; not so old 
Boatswain, who reared himself on his hind legs and marked him-—on I 
walked—but the dog tugged at my jacket. At last, I followed him, 
and he led me to bush, whining oak teakie in my face, until I had re- 
loaded my gun, when he sprung forward, and up rose a fine woodcock-— 
which, gentlemen, I am happy to say I have ordered for this day’s dinner, 

“Ah! ah!” cried Osprey, “the author of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ has 
at last been discovered,” 

“ Why, I suppose you are first cousin to the young gentleman who 
walked out of an Affghan tent at Sobraon after his legs had been shot 
off.” 

“ Why Mytton, you are quite an Herodotus,” said Osprey, 

§ These, ou did not send the sea-serpent story to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, did you ?” inquired another, 

* That certainly was a very fishy tale,” said Whiskerless, 

“ Well come,” replied Jack, “a truce to your disbelief, however, after 
your driye, I make no doubt a little luncheon will be acceptable.” 

“‘T haye a very unpleasant duty to perform to-morrow,” said Mytton, 
as they sat in the old oaken-panelled mess-room at Fethard on the night 
in question, “1 am Aw § to assist the sheriff, who is going to levy a 
distress warrant upon Sir Richard Macginnis, Poor Dick! the best 
friend I have in these parts.” 

“Oh! oh! oh! fancy Mytton aiding the civil power,” chorused the 
whole party, ‘* What time do you start ?” 

*‘ The route says six,” replied Jack. 

Six!” exclaimed Osprey, “why you will hardly have the very 
slightest appetite for breakfast. By gad, I know I never have one 

noon.” 

“Oh! establish a commissariat on the road ; send a fatigue party off 
to-night with liqueurs, moselle, and champagne; and if there is one thing a 
shoeless, dirty, Irish cook can toss up better than another, it is a lamb 
coutelette a la Tata,” said Whiskerless with a sneer. 

“Yes, I am sure you will have quite a little féte champétre,” said a 
third. “How I envy you,” 

“ Well,” cried Mytton, in rather excited tones, “a pony all round 
that I perform this duty so that were his Grace of Wellington command- 
ing he could not do it betfer.” 

Kn ane ! done! done!” said the party, and the bets were properly 

Then followed the usual light desultory seandalous conversation of the 
mess-room, where the flirtationgs of Miss Smith were duly discussed, with 
the merits of the Derby winner, and the tenets of the Bishop of Exeter, 
with Bendigo the prize-fighter ; and after these topics had been drained 
equally with the claret, a little hazard—a la poulette concluded the ex- 
citement of the erenings 

At six o'clock the following ore Lieutenant Mytton and his party of 
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dragoons left the barracks of Fethard, he inwardly exeerating his luck at 

ee See ee 

in the words of the Irish gossoon—to “slate” the snipe, while they ( 
— de ‘ponpenteied Sea af in 


itr 
pat 


ever being detached « duty. Half-way on his road, Mr. Sandy 
Macgregor, the , and his two coadjutors, as ruffian-look- 


ing as ever graced—or samy the Bog of Allen, joined 
ony Mr. Macgregor was a Scotchman, as you might conceive 
from his name, the only son = a but wu 
in life the cacoéthes an and. he wre 9 aly 
poet’s corner and local information of the “the 
bullets of his brain” until a snouuieel aibaind tote took place, when, 
some good work for the radical member, he was appointed agent, or 
factor toa Tipperary estate, which, not relishin a woodcock life, 
he quickly resigned, however, for the lucrative o of sheriff and C. P. 


of the riding. 

** Foin day, captain,” said Macgregor. 

“Tt is,” was the sulky — 

“It's too good a day for the deed, captain; but if a mon boorows 
siller, he mon pay, that’s Scotch law ; but this is an unco stoney wynd,” 
said the as his horse stumbled over the loose stones. my tal 
upon ye, stumbling brute! ye ugly ing blastit wonner ! "He is is 
but a stitched up thing, captin. I hen him of the vint’er of Clon- 
mel ; my ain galloway is sairly racked wi’ the rheumatics, and he’s as 
lame as an ould cat.” 

“ The Duke of Leeds writes that Eisenburgh cured his feet, perchance 
that chiropedist might do your horse some good, or indite a note to Lord 
Aldborough, he is always writing to the papers about some pills, he may 
give you some advice, gratis, web ”” replied Mytton, with a * van ** do 
any thing, in short, but weary me, with your stories of your horses.” 

pardin, captin. But I have an unco drouth, fe t us stop at this 
‘shebeen,’ as the Irish folk call it, and have a drappie of bunch-toddy, 


eh? you ken what our poet sings, 


“ But bring a Scotchman from his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say, sic is royal George's will. 

An there’s the foe, 
He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow.” 


“« Well,” said Mytton, “I do not mind a small drop of whisky; I am 
rather cold, and it is such a bore this work.” 

«Thunder and turf,’ as the Irish say, I aggee with you,” replied the 
sheriff, as they drank their whisky. 

o And sure then,” observed one of Macgregor’s deputies, when the 
detachment was once more in motion ; “if f he preached what he practised 


he would give us poor devils a drop. Didn’ t I hear him hold forth at 
Manchester as how we were all brethren, all equal, all men?” 
“ Your govenour, I suppose. Oh, I could well vee it, the d—n 
uyeoartte observed a n, who had been every thing from a me- 
Manelen “but a day of reckoning at hand.” 
onnell brings in 


to a pic 
ed dap anew dt, it's the day Dan 0’ 
repeal,” -said the Paddy. ‘ 
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** My friend! I speak not of terrestrial, but of celestial matters. I 
4 that — oo who — received much, of éhem much 
will be required,” sai dragoon, with emphasis. 

“Well and sure, isn’t that the day when we get repeal? Hasn't 

? God help ye! two and threepence of mine last 

Palm y; and, by dads! shan’t we require much of him? He 

uires a tithe of our —but, mi boy, when Parliament sits in 
Green then we be repaid cent. per cent.” 

“ But Iam afraid the cent. per cent., like my promotion, will bea long 
time coming,” answered private Lomax. “ My only hope is Mister 
O'Connell will introduce equality; let us have a monwealth, it is the 
only principle to find favour with the masses. Let us divide the funds of 
the aristocracy. You know— 

“ Princes or peers may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can take as a breath has made ; 
But a noble peasantry 


That is the new name we will agitate under. Was not Adam our com- 
mon father? Why should the aristocracy be rich ? I do not see it laid 
down in the Bible to be the case. Look at my profession, the soldier 
gets drunk by day, the officer by night—what is the upshot? Why, 
the soldier sleeps on the floor of the mill, I beg your pardon, the guard 
room’s trestle, the officer on his feather bed—but halt! 


we're on dangerous ground, 
Who knows how the fashions may alter ? 
The doctrine to-day, that is loyalty’s sound, 
To-morrow may bring us a halter.” 








“Come you, Mr. Lomax,” said Serjeant-major Fieldday, riding up ; 
“if you don’t sit steadier on your house, I will give you a taste of awk- 
ward drill when we get back to barracks.” 

*¢ Will it rain whisky,” inquired Tom Shrub, “ when you get re- 

a 

** Be dads, and it will,” replied Paddy. 

“ Then hurrah for repeal! I'll be any thing for a glass of whisky, ex- 
cept a coward to my country, or a traitor to my Queen,” said Shru 

“ Do you hear?” cried Serjeant Fieldday, “ press down your heel, 
Lomax ; feel up your horse, Shrub—or awkward drill.” 

When the party approached the mansion of Sir Richard a 
every thing pertaining to it had the stamp of poverty and blunted exer- 
tion plainly marked. The old iron-gates creaked and groaned on their 
rusty hinges ; the woodbine and ivy were allowed to w their unre- 
strained tendrils over the dilapidated lodge, while the pig shared the in- 
side of the cottage with a dirty, slatternly woman and some half-dozen 
children of the same clique; while the hens were grubbing their rest- 
ing-places among the uncultivated flower-plats. A kind and bene- 
ficent nature had this autumn poured forth her gifts with a liberal hand, 
and as Sir Richard generally received his rents in kind, many a portly 
stack stood forth in the staggarth, and many a turkey or fat pig gobbled 
up the stray ears of wheat that lay scattered in all directions. Mc. 

acgregor had already appropriated, in Ais mind, a fine fat turkey for 
his next Sunday’s dinner, and compressed his lips at the bare idea of the 
juicy bird. 
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While the sheriff and the soldiers were defiling up the avenue, Sir 
Richard was engaged in levelling a rising knoll of the park. 

“ Be gorha, Sir Richard!” s a lad; “ here’s 
the military, yer honor, here master, ein sidour—dou—ah! ah! fithche, 
oh Yon tae tiga, ty bey, to clin are bare ram you young d 

* You are ri m , soldiers are ; run, you youtig devil’s 
= fanewts ban tell the men to come down with the earts and take 

farm-yard away to Conmaherra Mountain—run, you devil.” 

“ Ah, your honor, and I will, and itsnt Pat that won’t have sixty 
men from Barrymactowdy Bog. Bad cess to the blackguards. Yes, Mr. 
Macgregor, it’s queer to me if you die in your bed.” 

“ Ah! the top of the morning to you, Jack, my boy,” said Macginnis, 
welcoming Mytton at the front door; “ marching order, eh ?” 

“ Why, no—not exactly. No—Mr.—Mr.—this man—General ——, 
got the—orders,” replied Mytton, very much abashed. 

“ Yes, sir, Jam the cause. J, sir, Sandy Macgregor, sheriff, late of 
Glasgow, but now of Clonmel,—the suit of one Mahali Solomons, a mem- 
ber of the Hebrew persuasion—800/., to speak in round numbers, due the 
15th of last month.” 

“ Oh, Solomons’ bill; well, sir, I am happy to have it in my power to 
déttle it, so if you will leave the soldiers there, and walk into my study, 
I will pay you in Bank of Ireland notes. As for you, Mytton, old boy, 
a ride over our hills will have given you an appetite for breakfast; you 
will find Lady Macginnis in the dining-toom.” 

“ Sir, I do not think it the strategy of a genéral to leave the soldiers 
in the rear,” said Macgregor, not at all relishing the idea of walking into 
the lion’s jaws alone. 

“ Oh, hang your strategy and soldiers, I am for breakfast,” replied 
Mytton, delighted at the termination of his duty; “go and get the 
money and join-me in the breakfast-room; let the men dismount, Ser- 
jeant Fieldday, and you can piquet the horses here until I come.” 

“Let us go into the drawing-room,” said Lady Macginnis, after the 
breakfast was over, to Mytton, “I have got some tew music from an 
English opera—‘ The Bohemian Girl’—it came out last season at Drury 
Lane.” 

“ Oh, delightful !” said Mytton. 

Lady Macginnis sat down to her pianoforte and sang some beautiful 
airs from that sweet opera, and hacknied though they be now, still they 
bear with them that freshness and plaintiveness that must make them 
popular in all seasons and in all ages. She then changed her theme to 
one of the song-loving Italy, or broke out into a wild chanson of her 
own native Isle. 

Mytton was in the seventh heaven as he drank in the silvery tones of 
the fair songstress. “Could I but command my wishes it would be,” 
exclaimed he, “to be sent upon a like duty every day.” 

“Are you sure of that?” said Lady Macginnis, with a meaning 


“Sure? Did you ask me such a question !” said Jack, his heart 


ro inst his side. ‘ Yes, Lady Macginnis, I am sure.” 
. ! 


we poor ladies know what you officers are. However, I 
suppose you have heard Lord de Grey has resigned the viee-royalty ?” 
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Mytton artily wished the vice- at the bottom of the waves, 
he NEE to saoctes Gao eukject of ar? ie 
“You must really see my new garden, Mr. Mytton; so if you will 
rettiain here until I join you, I will show it to you, | only want to put 
a shawl and my cottage bonnet on— here is the New Monthly or the . 
td amtise you until my return,” said Lady nis. 
Mytton turned the matter over in his own mind ; he had made an im- 
on, there was no doubt ; he looked down the lace of his trousers, 
and brushed a hair and came to the conclusion he was a much better 
looking man than he had ever thought himself before. Lady innis 
was in love with him; on that point there was not a shadow of a doubt, 
in his opinion, but would she show it, or must he make the first advances, 


as Hamlet says, “ Ay, there’s the rub.” 7 
* * * . 


: “‘ Now to business,” said Sir Richard to the sheriff, taking down a deal 
Ox. 

“ What's that for?” said Macgregor, 3 

‘¢ Simply to aid our business,” said Sir Richard, unlocking the box, and 
producing a pair of pistols. | 

“ Now listen to me, sir.” 

“TI will,” said the sheriff, in abject tones. 

These pistols alone, or nearly so, remain to me of @ once fine fortune, 
how, alas! gorged by those land cormorants—Jews and_bill-brokers, 
Not satisfied is Solomons with making me pay cent. per cent., not satisfied 
with pillaging my property, not satiofied with insulting me, but to crown 
all, he sends a reptile like you to seize the subsistence of the next six 
months, backed as you are by soldiers. Sir! know then, by my own 
recklessness, by putting my faith in men I believed to be my friends that 
has brought me to my present crisis, but not by dishonesty or fraud—m 
ténantry now owe me far, far beyond the amount of thie bill you hold, 
but would I turn them from their hearths and homes, for their children 
to beg their bread or become meet subjects for the hulks ? however— 
enough, here you sit until released by my orders—you shall then go un- 
molested, unhurt, but if you stir an inch it is at your peril. Moffat,” 
he exclaimed, and a short stiff man with a bullet, bulldog head, entered, 
“Guard Mr. Macgregor ; should he attempt to stir, give hiin—” 

‘ “ A cold pill,” growled Moffat, eyeing him under his shaggy eye- 
rows. 

“Oh, Sir Richard ! for pity’s sake, leave me not with that—that thing 
—I will be so quiet, mon. 1 won't stir limb or leg. I won’t—” 

* Won't do what?” inquired Sir Richard. 

** Won't say what I was going to say.” 

“ Well, Sir Richard,” replied the sheriff, after a pause, “ suppose that 
velveteen gentleman should fancy, fancy, I say, I moved, and just popped 
the cold pill into me, it would be culpable homicide, indeed it would, Sir 
Richard. Lock the door, bind me hand and foot, do any thing, but 
leave me to the mercy of that thing.” 

‘“‘ Never fear,” said Sir Richard, as he left the room. 

And there the sheriff and keeper sat, the latter as Homer sings— 


Qore Aéwu éxdpyn peydrdo émi ooparti kvpoas 


E’pov i eadov xepaov, f ayptov, aiya, 
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former, upon the tip end of his chair, pale, with perturbation and 
fear breaking forth at +d pore. ‘ ‘ 
. * 


“T think she takes a precious long time putting on that cottage bonnet 
and shawl,” exclaimed Mytton, as he turned over the concluding page of 
the New Monthly. “ By every thing that’s beautiful, half past three ! ! 
Hush! I hear breathing—a gentle tap—the lady’s maid at two to one 
—French perhaps—love is the soul of a strapping dragoon—so I shall 
just take one kiss,” and he stole on tip-toe to the door, opened it, and 

and clash he went headlong into the hall, over the prostrate body 
of Sandy Macgregor ! 

‘Take that,” said Mytton, when he was once more upon his legs, 

inistering a swingeing box on the ear, “ take that for eaves-dropping.” 

“‘ Mon aloive, I have feeling; weel mon, that’s my ear, and I will 
make you pay for it, too. A pretty kettle of fish you have got into by 
we ty dragoons in the park.” 

‘“* Where are the dragoons ?” inquired Mytton. 

“T dinna ken,” replied the sheriff. 

“ Where is Sir Richard—Lady Macginnis ?” 

“T dinna ken.” 

“ What the devil do you ‘ ken ?”” inquired Jack. 

** Why this, I have been caged up with a gay ugly body, cocking and 
uncocking a gay ugly pistol for twa hours. I have lost 800/. and fees, 
and I varily believe, Sir Richard is gone.” 

“G!O!N! E!” exclaimed Mytton, as alight suddenly broke out 
upon him. “Why the d—1 didn’t you knock the ugly man Sith dled 
murder—anything ?” 


“* Me knock the ugly beast down? no, captin, you may be a man o’ 
war, I am one of peace. I’m nae si fond of knocking men down.” 

“* My master’s compliments, and he desired me to give you this note,” 
said a footman. 

Mytton tore it open and read :— 


“ Dear Mytton,—Allow me to assure you that it is with feelings of sor- 
row as far as you are concerned, that I am obliged toleave you in the sudden 
and unceremonious manner in which I have done, circumstances over 
which 2 had no control compelled me. I have gone to ‘the Cave,’ the 
entrance is guarded by a natural barrier of rocks, which I have strength- 
ened by two Tipperary boys as sentinels ; recommend Mr. Macgregor not 
to follow except he wishes to become the supper of the eagles. Accept 
the pip of Lady Macginnis and myself, together with the assurance 
that we at all times be delighted to see you at Castle Knock. Believe 
me, very truly yours, 

“ RicHarD MAccINNIS. 

** 30 past 2 P.M.’ 


“‘Duped !”" exclaimed Macgregor, “ and the stock and corn gone too— 
duped by an Irishman !” 
es eet !” re-echoed Mytton, in faint tones. 
But let us now turn our thoughts to the dragoons, whom we left 
picqueted in the park. Nearly opposite the lodge lived Terence O’Flarthy, 
who had an uncommonly handsome daughter, with long black ringlets 
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and melting brown eyes—so when Sergeant Fieldday had kept post over 
the picquet for some hour or so, he became weary, and to disperse his 
ennui, strolled to Mr. O’Flarthy’s house to whisper soft nothings into 
Miss O’Flarthy’s ear. Presently, a Canteen espied a snug little 
shebeen near the other lodge gate, and he thought he might just step over 
there and taste the quality of the whisky. us, link by link was that 
chain of responsibility broken, so lauded by the greatest captain of our 
age, the Duke of Wellington. The soldiers followed the example of 
their superiors, and when Mytton returned he found the horses linked 
together in charge of a recruit. Tom Shrub, insensibly drunk, Blackwood, 
a Sheffield rough, swearing he would not go home till morning, while 
Private O’Rourke swore “ Jack, Lieutenant Jack bedads, was a trump.” 

But the retreat to Fethard! Oh, for the talent and pencil of a Leech 
or a Brown! First rode Mytton on his black charger, heels down, in a 
hard gallop; then followed Macgregor, toes down, heels up, arms a-kimbo 
in a good round trot, while his dirty dressed subs would ride the soldiers’ 
troopers, ludicrously contrasting their gay trappings with the men’s patched 
coats, while one finished the picture by appropriating a soldier's helmet, 
giving him in return his crownless hat. hn short, the whole road was 
strewed with relics of that day’s adventure. Napoleon’s retreat from 
—* or that of the Ten Thousand in ancient history, never equalled 
i 

* * * * * 

But let us drop the green curtain, simply to rise it for the reprin 
of the London Gasette ha ee as 

‘Cornet Waterloo, Quartre Bras Snooks to be lieutenant vice 
Mytton who retires.” 

P——p. 








WRITTEN AT VISITING THE TOMB OF 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH AND HIS DAUGHTER, 


IN HAMPSTEAD CHURCH-YARD, ON A FINE EVENING THIS SUMMER, 
By Cyrus Reppine, Ese. 


A YEw-TREE’s shade, ’graved letters, and a tomb, 
All Mackintosh that now belongs to thee ! 
Thus onward pass to the same common doom 
They of whom Fame once spoke unceasingly*— 
That breath in life of Syren melody,— 
That fragrance wasted on a cate» man’s shroud, 
That idle dream of human vanity 
Howe'er the harlot voice speak low or loud! 
Sleep on by thy loved child, the nightingale 
Is making night harmonious round thy grave ; 
The bright stars watch o’er thee, and moonbeams pale 
Curtain thy death-rest—quiet ever have 
Thus fading in the past, till time proclaim— 
“ Here lies more dust of unremembered name !” 





® “ ‘The world talks much of Jammie,” said Dr. Parr to me one day at Hatton; 
“ Jammie acquired his fame by his first book ; his conversation is even better than 
his writing. He is a great man.” 
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O thou Nothing’s younger brother ! 
So like that we may take the one for t’other.— 
Dream of a w! A reflection made 
SESS ee cane ee eee ee 

Is more a solid thing than ! 

Thou weak-built isthmus that dost proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities, 

Yet canst not wave nor wind sustain, 


But broken and overwhelmed the oceati meets again. 
Cow ey. 


We are told that immediately after the Creation, when a single couple 
had to perform the tedious ad troublesome duty of peopling the world, 
it was absolutely necessary to give time for the performance of so ar- 
duous a task, and the ordinary age of man extended accordingly to 900 
years and upwards. Immediately after the Flood, when the three sons of 
Noah had to stock the earth with human beings, their tenure of life was 
so much reduced, that Shem, the oldest of those patriarchs, was not 
above 500 or 600 years old, when he was carried off. As men multi- 
plied the longevity of the race decreased so rapidly, that in the second 
century we find none reached 240 years: in the third, none but Terah, 
the father of Abraham, attained the age of 200; a portion of the earth 
being by that time so well peopled, that its inhabitants had built cities 
and formed themselves into nations. By degrees, as their numbers still 
further increased, their longevity dwindled. till it came down at length 
to the comparatively paltry modicum of seventy or eighty years, where it 
stood and has continued to stand ever since the time of Moses; leading 
to the inference, that at this happy medium the world is neither over- 
stocked nor under-stocked, but that life and death nearly balance each 
other. 

Perhaps this conclusion has been too hastily adopted, for there are 
writers who maintain that the population of the earth, now roughly esti- 
mated at about 1,000,000,000, very considerably exceeds, though in 
a proportion that we cannot exactly ascertain, its amount in the earlier 
ages; and that this increase is constantly proceeding. Should such be 
the fact, how fortunate is it for us that longevity has not continued to 
decrease with the augmentation of the race, at the same rapid ratio as in 
the patriarchal times! From Shem to Terah, being only three cen- 
turies or so, the average of life dwindled, as we are told, fully 300 
years ; and in the same period, which brings us down to the birth of 
Moses, we learn from the Scriptures that another and still more marked 
declension occurred, it being then declared that the years of man were 
threescore and ten. Had this alarming diminution continued, upon any 
approximate scale, down to the present times, our second cradle, the 
coffin, would be put in requisition before we had well quitted the first, 
and man would be nothing more than a human ephemera. In fact, the 
race must have died out ; a plethora of men would have led to the ex- 
tinction of mankind. 

By what mysterious law the population of the world is governed, we 
know not; yet that it is subject to some unerring regulation is mani- 
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fested in the singular fact porn gh saree between the sexes, how- 
ever it may vary in single years, always accords in a series of years; 
the small but uniform predominance of males being probably intended to 
meet the greater casualties to which they are exposed from the greater 
violence of their passions and their bellicose nsities. 
To recur to the patriarchs. Did Meth live to be 969 years old, 
and then expire in the year of the flood, just in time, lucky man! to 
escape being drowned? Upon the subject of the great ages ascribed to 
the ante and post-diluvian fathers, the gravest doubts have been enter- 
tained; and no wonder, for the Hebrew text, the Samaritan, the Septua- 
gint, and Josephus, all differ widely from each other. A late ingenious 
writer observes, that a Greek or Roman transcriber at the distance of a 
few hundred years, “ would be likely to mistake the more ancient notation 
of his own language, particularly after the invention and general intto- 
duction of the Arabic notation. The distinctions, too, which varied the 
value of Hebrew numerical expressions, were so arbitraty, and often so 
minute, as to be likely to lead to confusion, a dot over a number indicat- 
ing an increase tenfold, and two dots a hundredfold. The addition of a 
dot would, therefore, convert 1 into 10 or 100, or its omission reduce 
100 to 10 or 1. The more ancient and simple notation consisted in 
specifying the several items of the amount, and joining them together 
with the Hebrew vau, synonymous to the Arabic plus 4+.” Hence he 
assumes that Adam lived nine, and a hundred, and thirty yeats, or 189 
years ; and not 930 years as heretofore supposed; the difference arising 
sdlely from adding the Hebrew character vaw between the nine and tie 
hundred. The Scriptures tell us to “ put off the old man which is cor- 
rupt,” and here we see how easily the samie result may be obtained by 
cotrupting the punctuation. ’Tis but to strike off a point or two, and lo! 
the age of Adam falls beneath that of Parr and Jenkins, effectually 
demolishing the theory with which we started, that he required a pro- 
tracted term of existericée, in order that he might fulfil his great mission 
of replenishing the earth with inhabitants:. On the other side, what a 
fearful power would this system place in the hands of your evil genius, 
who might steal Death’s register, and put a point ovet your name, on 
which the grim serjeant should no sdoner cast his eye, than he might hold 
himself instantly warranted to dot and carry one! leaving you the mi- 
serable solace of upbraiding him by inscribing on your tombstone that 
you died of a mistake in numerical punctuation. 

Among the many mysteries of nature none is so inscrutable, none so 
little susceptible even of a guess at its solution, as the law which appor- 
tioned to different animated beings, at the time of their first creation, 
the average term of their existence. Apparently, therule bears no relation 
whatever to their importance, either physically or morally considered. 
It might have been surmised that animals being incapable of progressive 
development, and consequently of any useful application of longevity, 
would have been restricted to alimited tenure of life. In the construction 
of their habitations, the bee, the spider, the beaver, and others, exhibit 
& skill which may fairly be termed architectural; but exactly thus 
did they build at the beginning of the world, and exactly thus will they 
continue to the end, for fixedness is the distinctive characteristic of instinct. 
Reason, on the contrary, being not only a much higher faculty in itself, 
but capable of an almost infinite expansion and improvement, it might 
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have been that the possessor of this superior endowment would 


have been allowed a onately longer term for its general perfec- 
tionment. So far is Phe from being ng Be that many of the * maa 
creatures have a more enduring vitality than the noblest. Why should 
a donkey ora mule, for instance, be longer lived than a horse, a parrot 
than a lion; why should a lord of the creation be less favoured as to his 
life-hold, than many a bird or reptile? Why should a raven or a tortoise 
have a longer time to croak and crawl in the dirt, than a philosopher to 
improve the world, and exalt his species by the discovery and diffusion of 
new truths; and above all, why should a toad in a block of marble live 
two or three times as long as Methuselah, even if we give the latter the 
full benefit of his millenium? From the inspection of a whale’s skeleton 
recently exhibited in London, some of our most learned anatomists ex- 

an opinion that at the time of its death this ocean patriarch must 
Sore been at least 1000 years old. That a ten or twenty-fold superior 
longevity should be bestowed upon a fish and a reptile, is at once a 
oe tia rebuke to our pride, and an inscrutable mystery to our appre- 

nsion. 

Surrounded with crawling, and swimming, and flying creatures, that 
may well look down upon us as the comparative insects of an hour, no 
wonder that the poor lord of creation, occupying such an almost impercep- 
tible point between the two infinitudes, of the past and the future, should 
endeavour to obtain some compensation for his living evanescence by pos- 
thumous preservation. No wonder that he should endeavour by existing 
as a mummy ten times longer than he did as a man, to attain a dead endur- 
ance which might rival the vitality of a toad or tortoise. Oh, ye 
departed magnificoes of ancient Memphis, and Thebes, and the many 
stately cities, “from the tower of Syene to the border of Cush!” natural 
and warrantable was your ambition to defy and conquer dissolution, 
though ye might succumb to death ; and he who contemplates your solid 
and beautiful sarcophagi in the Egyptian saloon of the British Museum, 
will honour ye for the prodigality of labour and expense bestowed on the 
accomplishment of this corporeal immortality. And yet when I latel 
stood beside the handsome tomb of “ Petenesi, a Bard,”’ inscribed with 
hieroglyphics which | doubt not were extracts from his own poems, pro- 
bably as well rounded and as highly polished as the arched top of his 
marble coffin, I could not help ejaculating ‘ O most illustrious unknown! 
hadst thou been as careful to embalm thy mind in a book as thy body in 
cerements, thou mightest have come down to an admiring posterity as a 
Memphian Homer, instead of transmitting to us an empty coffin and an 
emptier name. Alas! what avails it to preserve the shrine when the 
divinity hath perished ?” 

Still more elaborate and magnificent were the larger sarcophagi 
that arrested my wondering admiration, some of which, perchance, had 
contained the remains of the primeval Thoth, or Phtha, or Rameses, or 
Ozymandias, or Shishak, or the later Pharaohs, all of whom, I presume, 

the faculty of posthumous mesmeric clairvoyance, since the 
interior of their <a Hall was not less profusely inscribed with hierogly- 
phic er than the outside! What a truly luxurious death, thus to 
reclite, stuffed with spices and perfumes, swathed with innumerable folds 


of fine linen, in a gilded sycamore box within a richly sculptured monu- 
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ment of porphyry or granite, perusing the surrounding inscriptions that 
silently trumpet your living grandeur and exploits, or as in 
the case of “ Petenesi, a Bard,” conning over the ef rape product of 


your muse, and complacently ejaculating in an inaudible self-whisper— 


“These my own anthems shall become 
My lasting Epicedium!” 


Pity to destroy so pleasant a subterranean elysium! yet the ruthless 
body-snatchers had been beforehand with the antiquarian stealers of 
sarcophagi, from all and each of which the coffin had been sacrilegiously 
abstracted. Not that these marble chests, in accordance with their can- 
nibal name, had devoured the bodies they once contained ; not that the 
mummies had been transferred to the cabinets and museums of collectors, 
but that the nefarious Arabs, those Ghouls of the desert, derive a subsist- 
ence from them by stealing them, cutting them up into blocks, and sell- 
ing them for fuel, a purpose for which they are admirably adapted from 
the quantity of wax and bitumen in which the cerements are steeped ! 
**To what base uses may we not return? Imperial Cesar dead and 
turned to clay,” suffered a more endurable fate than the royalty, aris- 
tocracy, and hierarchy of Egypt converted into fuel, stacked in a huck- 
ster’s yard as so aa peat, and finally carted away to the squalid lanes 
of Cairo, to be sold by the half-hundred weight! Imagine Osiris or 
Typhon, who once ruled the roast over the whole of Misraim, now per- 
forming that duty in the hovel of a Fellah, after having been knocked 
about the m with a coal-dealer’s spade. Figure to yourself a 
Memphian beauty, once a favourite toast, now browning the toast and 
warming the bosom of a black slave. Fancy a Pharaoh making the pot 
boil for some Jewish family, whose ancestors he condemned to make 
bricks for him without straw. Conjure up to yourself the spectacle of a 
chief-priest ascending to heaven in the form of smoke, or obtaining a 
final settlement, as a deposit of soot, in the very parish over which he 
presided as a pastor. In these ashes of the great will live more than 
their wonted fires; but what a terrible reflection that kings, lords, and 
a whole bench of bishops may pass up the chimney as an unsavoury 
efluvium! What a frightful suspension of the Habeas Corpus, when a 
burly Pharoah or obese Hierophant may be whiffed away in an exhalation ! 
Whither, however, to what perilous quagmires, to what revolutionary pit- 
falls is my will-o-the-wisp fancy deluding me? ‘‘ Qué lapsus sum ; quid 
feci?” 1 commenced this rambling paper with no such stuff in m 
thoughts, simply intending to inculcate that to reach a great longevity is 

nerally to survive ourselves, and to attain a sort of death in life :—to 
embalm and mummify our corpses, is but a vain and unenduring attempt 
to achieve a species of life in death. Better is it, when we have “ shuf- 
fled off this mortal coil,” to pay the debt of nature honestly, by restoring 
to her the dust which we had borrowed from her. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Cuarptser XXII, 


The Poet abandons his Editorship—Conduct on his Retirement—Defence of the 
Classics—More of his Contributions—Character of Reviews—The Metropolitan 
undertaken— Leaves his House in Scotland- Yard—Visits Hastings--Anecdote 
of his kind-heartedness—the Polish Society—Life of Mrs, Siddons—Visit to 
Algiers—Later literary Undertakings—Departure for Boulogne—Death, and 
Burial in Westminster Abbey. 


Ar the close of 1829, and beginning of 1830, the Magazine had sustained 
the loss of many of its earlier and more valuable contributors. Some who 
had greatly sided in raising the work to its high eminence had been taken 
away by death, It was striking to see how considerable was the 
number of names that had disappeared in this way. Then others had 
ceased to aid the publication, in consequence of the temptation held out 
by pecuniary offers made to them as novel writers, This was a more 
lucrative employment in those days, and one much more facile of execu- 


tion. A magazine requires a continual change of subject, and conse- 


quently a large and various stock of information to qualify a contributor 
of estimation. The articles must be concise in order to occupy as small 
o eae as  permie, and this to such a degree that there is frequently not 

cient developement for important subjects that must therefore be ex- 
cluded, The novel admits of the diffuse treatment of a single prime incident. 
out of which collateral events flow naturally. Every writer knows the dif- 
ference between following up one imaginary subject through a single or 
through successive volumes, continually aided by the association of ideas, 
and on the other hand, having to write in a narrow compass, upon a 
hundred topics, each wholly different. The magazine story of those days 
was to be marvellously condensed and still be effective. Essays or 
facetious papers were to be made attractive, and to exhibit no brotherhood, 
to be new and yaried, amusing and not abstruse, creating interest, and 
adapted to the multitudinous taste. Hence the talent for success in 
magazine writing was a peculiar talent, aided by extensive reading, deep 
reflection, and a particular tact in the handling. Nothing is so easy as 
to write, and nothing is so difficult as to write to the real purpose, what- 
ever common piace ople may think of the matter. 

Thisclass of contributors it was not easy to replace as they disappeared, 
and the difficulty was now on the increase. It wasnot less singular than 
true, that while several of the old contributors made good novel writers, 
such novel writers as became contributors to the Magazine, with the ex- 
ception of Theodore Hook, whose versatility of talent as well as wit was 
unequalled, although in learned acquirements he never soared very high, 
did not equal those who had aided in conferring its early reputation upon 
the work. The publisher, whose prejudices were not unnaturally in favor 
of a different conclusion, based upon the specious aspect of the case, 
thought differently, Hence, about this time the publication was inun- 
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dated with wiredrawn articles of a class that ran out their tether and left no 
impress on the reader’s mind either of novelty or information, A sickly 
taste for excitement began to be cherished by the “trade,” not ing the 
inevitable reraction when the game oould no longer be played. This 
change, intermingled with diffuseness and want of that solid interest which 
to be lasting, must be of sterling value, caused the work to assume 
in some degree an altered character, and to carry with it less attraction 
for reflecting and well-educated persons than it had done before, 

In despite of what may be thought to the contrary, there is a weight 
attached to the opinions of the educated and thinking part of social exist- 
tence, which leads after it the more frivolous, who are content to take 
opinions ready made to their hands, Hazlitt, one of the best magazine 
writers of the day, died this year. His last contribution was called 
the “Sick Chamber,” published in the number for August, If a 
love of literature, properly so called, should revive in England, Hazlitt 
will be more highly estimated than he has yet been, and more liberally 
judged, 

Campbell, whose inertness made him incapable of acting with vigour 
under any circumstances, left things to take their course as usual. True, 
he observed, authors of high success in one department of literature were 
not often so in another, Of which truth he might himself have been 
quoted as an example, The consequence was that the stream flowed as 
it listed. I had been some time tired of the position in which I stood 
between inertness in every sense on one hand, and “ pressure from with- 
out” on the other, Papers written by what may be styled “ trade” wri- 
ters were continually inserted in consequence, and in 1830 the practice 
was carried to a considerable extent. These papers were inserted anony- 
mously, and had therefore to rest upon innate merit for their effect with 
the public. The result was, as had been foreseen, that they made no way, 
Had: the authors’ names been affixed, the public might have thought them 
excellent, and the name and not the quality of the writing might have 
decided the merit or demerit. 

There were writers of considerable popularity whose contributions were 
inserted that were as meritorious as any they had produced, but they 
made no way. This was not their fault. A literary reputation had 
been too frequently made for those who would never have possessed one 
otherwise by newspaper paragraphs; and and bad being con- 
founded, the public never ceased to judge thus artificially, the abstract 
question of merit being a matter either too troublesome for the appli- 
cation of its judgment, or out of the sphere of its ability. 

There were several papers this year inserted by Mr. Bulwer, the no- 
velist, now Sir E. L. dalwer. Had his name been attached to them, 
they would have drawn attention from his previous reputation, but as 
anonymous magazine articles, they were of no service, They were not 
of the class that had secured its former circulation, nor did they super- 
sede that class by any peculiar attraction. This the publisher ultimately 
found to be the true state of the case, The articles of a magazine de- 
feat, the object when they are all of one hue. They must be a mixture 
of the useful and the instructive; whilst too the fiction that is best adapted 
for such a work has its own distinctive character, 

When interest in the conduct of a work flags, and there is a feeling 
that the customary time and labour are hopelessly bestowed upon it 
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under the consciousness of a wrong system, it generates a feeling of in- 
difference as to its conduct. The poet had shown this state of mind, 
but with him it was the natural course of things after the novelty 
of the excitement had subsided, even within the first year of the editor- 
ship. Under circumstances similar to these, the work ae through 
the best part of 1830, or until the October number, when my connexion 
with it stopped. On telling the poet of it, and that our united labours 
for the best part of ten years had ceased, he said, “I am sorry you go 

n't be long you.” In December he resigned his editor- 


first—I sha 
ship. 

“1 could not go on comfortably as we did formerly,” said the poet, 
when he had quitted. 


“ And as to the state finances ?” I observed. 

«Devil take the finances. It is something to be free, if a man has 
but a shirt and carpet-bag. Don’t damp our jubilee ?” 

In this way the poet joked, and I verily ret ee felt, in giving up his 
editorship, almost without labour, and 600/. a year, as if he had really 
flung off a burthen equal to the Old Man of the Mountain. We dined 
together the same day, and he inquired what was to be done now we 
were both out of Mr. Colburn’s Paradise. I never saw him in better 
spirits. Did I not think he could travel about with an electrical ma- 

ine, and turn lecturer to Lord Brougham’s mechanical corps. I said 
how will you tramp with the machine on your back—you can neither 
ride nor drive. 

“True,” said the poet, “and I must learn how to manage the instru- 
ment.” 

“You have thrown philosophy in my teeth of old,” I observed, ‘‘ and 
now it is to stand you in some stead—you had better take a magic 
lanthorn.” 

“T never thought of that,” he replied, “there would be less call upon 
the mind that way, and in consequence in the way of the world, much 
more profit. Then we could have our old contributors painted on the 
erste and in spite of Mr. Colburn, we might “publish” them. This, 
adies and gentlemen, is the head of Horace Smith, who wrote the ad- 
dresses of all the poets, and this is friend C——, who could never write his 
own address in a plain hand, much less the addresses of other people.” 

** Goldsmith travelled with his flute,” I observed. 

“Yes, but the magic lanthorn would be a more complex thing, and 
people would have a higher opinion of an optical illusion. The black art 
always had admirers.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “I see the Sieur Campbell posted in | letters at 
the corners of the streets, a new Katerfelto conjuring for his bread.” 

“ Then,” he said, “ I could make ballads but not set them nor sing them 
—that I cannot do like Moore.” 

I never remember a merrier ¢éte-@-téte than this was with the poet, 
when the man of the world would have been thinking of profit and loss, 
and have merged his hilarity in sulkiness about future gains to the same 
amount. The poet was at the moment as lively as a child let out of 
school. It is true for a poet he was still independent and even rich, but 
he thought only of the present, and of his imaginary, rather than his real, 
emancipation. He talked of a visit to the Continent, and of numerous 
literary projects he had conceived, which never had an existence out of 
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the “ideal” of that moment. Then wandering from this to other 

ics he got out of humour with me because I said that I thought, after 

the classical authors bequeathed’ by antiquity had contributed little or 
nothing to the existing — of freedom ; for, until the shackles of priest- 
craft were broken civil liberty had made no progress, and that in this 
country at least, the vices, or properly the crimes, of Henry VIII. had 
aided the reformers, and effected as much as they had done themselves in 
bringing it about. That for fifteen hundred years the priests and people 
had possessed the classic authors, at least such of the people as could un- 
derstand them, and no sensible effect had been produced. I cannot recol- 
lect the entire ground upon which the poet argued on the reverse side, but 
my impression is, that he referred almost wholly to Greece and her his- 
tory, “ elevating and heroic as it was,” to show I was wrong, while I re- 
plied, that I did not question the institutions of Greece being great and 
free, but their effect on the intervening ages, from the decadence of Rome 
to recent times. He asked whether the classics had produced no effect in 
Italy during the middle ages, whether their action was not seen in the 
works of the Italian writers. He was surprised at my having so un- 
founded, so absurd a notion. I said that works, such as those of Petrarch 
and Dante, showed no more than the reflection of their own enlarged 
minds, indignant at corruption, and that the Italians did not seem to have 
learned any thing from them conducive to civil liberty in our sense of 
the term. With all great minds these Italians were indignant at tyranny. 
I did not see how the classics produced any effect here, separate from 
natural causes and things under their own eyes. 

‘¢ You will not be convinced of any thing,” said the poet, “ your philo- 
sophy is stoical. You are incredulous. You have no value for the noblest 
specimens of human character the world has produced. You have your 
own hard notions about all.” 

“Pardon me,” I replied, “I never assailed the glorious characters of 
antiquity—let us keep to the point, whether the works of the classic 
authors left to us contributed any thing of moment to the public liberty 
of modern times.” 

Here the poet, as was his custom, no longer argued, but declared I was 
all wrong, that they had greatly contributed to spread civil freedom ; that 
it could not be otherwise, because they advocated it, that I loved paradox, 
and had not reflected on the subject half enough. 

“¢ My dear fellow,” said he, “ the classic writers left to us devoured their 
foster-fathers, the monks, those fat rascals to whom we are indebted for 
them, they destroyed the monkery that preserved them, and that was doing 
all for freedom.” 

“T said I thought common sense and Martin Luther did more. 

‘Poh !” said he, “it was here monk against monk, and the monk 
Luther had the liberal side,—he was the ‘radical’ of his day. Don’t pro- 
mulgate your notions about the classics, it is blasphemy.” 

In the September number of the last year of his editorship, he wrote 
a review of Hugh’s “Travels in Greece and Albania.” Here he got 
upon his old and favourite theme. On reading it the supposition of its 
being the production of the author of the letter to Moore about Byron, 
or even of the review of Flaxman’s “ Lectures” would hardly be indulged. 
Here there was no controversy, no censure of others, which, when the 
poet attempted, was certain to lead him into a style very dissimilar from 
Dec.—vVou, LXXX1V. NO, CCCXXXVI. 22 
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his own, as already remarked. Here he expatiated upon a favourite 
subject, assisted by the light thrown upon his own knowledge through the 
observations of the traveller. He had written in former times a paper or 
two for the Edinburgh Review, but Jeffrey used to complain of his lazi- 
ness. What those papers were I do not know, but I should imagine on 
analogous subjects to present, upon which he was quite at home. The 
relations of the traveller enabled him to picture in his imagination more 
correctly, perhaps more vividly, the scenes on which he delighted to dwell. 
He alludes to the temples of Agrigentum with evident predilection ; he 
lingers over the ruins of Syracuse with melancholy retrospections, passes 
briefly over the republic of the Seven Islands and enters the Pelopon- 
nesus, full of remembrances of his youthful studies and pleased to recur 
again to the sites of ancient cities, the crumbling wrecks of Doric 
temples, and the ruins of Cyclopean architecture. This was the most 
elaborate review that Campbell wrote during the whole period of his 
editorship, and he extended it through two numbers, feeling, perhaps, 
there was a necessity for this amplitude, and that what has already been 
remarked about the state of the publication as to its contributions seemed 
to call for something from his hands more than he had been in the habit 
of recently presenting in its pages. 

He wrote in the December of the same year his last contribution 
before laying down his editorship. It was entitled “‘ Thoughts and Facts 
respecting the Civilisation of Africa.” No poetry came from him to the 
publication for the entire year. His muse had been silent, as if anti- 
cipating the future. The colonisation of Africa was a favourite subject 
with him. He adverted in it to Algiers, which he had at the moment 
little idea of visiting four years afterwards. He took his text from a 
publication of Jules Planat upon the regeneration of Egypt. In this 
paper he somewhat overvalued the influence of the French with Moham- 
med Ali, miscalculating their policy, which had shown itself from its 
nature so adverse to the conciliation of the inhabitants whenever they 
have attempted settlements. But Campbell was the sanguine friend of 
freedom in all he put forth, and if his zeal was too lively it was never 
misdirected. His heart always beat with the generous and the just. He 
never compromised a right principle to policy, and the very excesses of 
an honest spirit are outpourings hallowed by the wise and good. 

Thus closed his editorship of the New Monthly, occupying a period 
which may be said to have concluded the most important portion of 
Campbell's literary history. He had reached the summit of his reputa- 
tion as a poet and an author. Some of the verses which he had con- 
tributed to this work were worthy of his pen, others fell below it, for no 
writer can ensure the attainment of the level of his best productions in 
all he may publish. The stanzas “ Men of England,” to “ The Rain- 
bow,” the “ Last. Man,” and “ A Dream,” are among his better poems. 
In all he published thirty pieces, some of which are not more than a dozen 
lines in length. His prose contributions, composed for the Royal In- 
stitution and the Glasgow students ; a letter to Colonel Brant, the son of 
the Indian chief mentioned in his “ Gertrude ;” papers on his project for 
a college or university in London, of the merit of which furtive attempts 
have been made to deprive him; on the sonnets of Shakspeare; on 
Flaxman’s “ Lectures ;” on Moore's “ Life of Byron ;” on the civilisation 
of Africa ; and reviews of Milton’s newly-discovered theological work, 
and of Hugh’s novels, include all his prose contributions of moment 
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beyond a page or a couple of pages in length. He wrote some of the 
short criticisms in the small print for a little time, but soon got tired of 
them. Some of these were very hurriedly and loosely executed, so that 
his own neat hand was scarcely to be recognised in them ; others were 
done with care, according to the humour of the moment. When he lost 
any particular friend, he would now and then give me a few lines of his 
own regarding him to be introduced into the obituary, but I think this 
did not occur more than half-a-dozen times. He did not take the least 
interest in the articles I inserted in the small print relative to any dis- 
tinguished characters of the hour who had become deceased. I doubt if 
he ever read them, unless his attention was directed to them upon some 
occasion by his friends, his indolence getting the better of his interest 
or curiosity. Thus it may be seen that his contributions were few 
enough, and his labour as small as the lightest possible editorship could 
involve.* 

There was one excellence in the New Monthly which had it been 
observed in all publications of the same kind, and even in newspapers, 
would be highly advantageous to readers in general, in the way of form- 
ing a correct judgment of the contents of books. Those reviews and 
notices which were of any moment were placed in the hands of individuals 
well acquainted with the subjects treated upon. The ignorance dis- 
played in modern criticism on technical books and those works of which 
it is necessary for the reviewer to have some information on the subjects 
treated of to write about them, has become so palpable, that criticisms 
are since called “notices,” the last name being substituted, it is pre- 
sumed, to evade the charge of ignorance against the writers. Raw 
youths from Scotland or Ireland often make those notices with a spice of 
commendation or censure to “order.” Under this venal system scarcely 
a correct or honest criticism is to be found. In the New Monthly the 
works were sent to men properly qualified for writing upon them. Thus 
works on Northern and Western Africa were reviewed by James Grey 
Jackson, who had resided in Morocco for sixteen years, and was best 
known as “ Morocco Jackson.” He was profoundly learned in the Ara- 
bic tongue, and perfect master of the characters and customs of the 
different nations in that part of Africa. J. B. Frazer, too, the well- 
known traveller and accomplished novelist, generally called ‘“ Himalaya 
Frazer,” had been a most valuable contributor. This system had much 
to do in raising the character of the work. Depping, Beyle, and Sis- 
mondi were valuable continental associates, writers who understood far 
better than the assumptive English sent out to be the correspondents of 
modern publications, the social lives of the people about whom they 
write. 

I have now brought these recollections to the period when the poet left 
the New Monthly Magazine, and fear I have trespassed sufficiently on the 
kindness of its present editor in the space which | have occupied. After 





* The contributions of some of the earlier writers for the magazine were very 
considerable. The authors of the “Rejected Addresses,” James and Horace 
Smith, were large contributors. James Smith wrote above a hundred articles in 
nine years ; Horace, his brother, about a hundred and fifty in six years. Henry 
Roscoe above a hundred ; Talfourd a hundred and twenty on the drama alone, 
besides others in large type on various subjects, and the present writer a hundred 
and seventy in the large print alone in nine years, These articles were all 
published anonymously. ; 
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that event the poet lived fourteen years, which were perhaps as eventful 
as any portion of his life. They include, too, a period in which great 
changes took place in his habits as well as bodily health, more especially 
after 1835. There are several circumstances in relation to his affairs and 
friendships, and many anecdotes, which it would be impossible to compress 
into less than several new chapters. I shall therefore be as brief as possi- 
ble here, and do little more than enumerate a few of the leading inci- 
dents in the remainder of his career, - - 

In 1829—30 Campbell gathered round him a few friends and formed 
the “ Literary Union,” which, not through his means, but through some 
members of the committee, was changed both in design and character, 
and shaped into a common West End club. I believe the poet continued 
a member of it until it ceased to have an existence, though with the 
precise time of its dissolution I am unacquainted. His zeal in and cha- 
racteristic negligence of the means for working out his ends, were here 
conspicuous on numerous occasions, While thus occupied he joined 
several other persons and formed a society of the friends of Poland. 
There were many motives which urged him to be hearty in this cause. 
Mr. Bach, who was honorary secretary to that society, told me that he 
had seen the poet cry like a child, when drawing up some of the papers 
in behalf of that despoiled people.* 

While thus occupied a pu lisher in Waterloo Place asked me whether I 
thought, Campbell being idle, he would undertake the editorship of a new 
magazine, and whether I would join. That as the poet did so little work, 
he could not afford to pay him as he had been before paid, but he would give 
him the moiety of the sum. It would be for little but his name. I men- 
tioned this to Campbell, and he immediately acceded. Thus appeared 
the Metropolitan Magazine, which at first promised well, but the pub- 
lisher had too little capital, got embarrassed, and sold the work to Mr. 
Valpy, who ultimately disposed of it to Captain Marryat. The Cap- 
tain ultimately became his own editor, at which time Campbell and my- 
self both ceased to be connected with it. This was in a few months 
after the sale took place. Three distinguished poets contributed to this 
work at its commencement, Campbell, Moore, and Montgomery. 

The poet quitted Middle Scotland Yard, while this work was in hand, 
and went to Lae at 31, Upper Eaton Street, Pimlico, transferring there 
the books and moveables he immediately required. Soon after he set off 
for St. Leonard’s, Hastings, where he took a lodging close to the edge of 
the sea, on the right hand side of the road from St. Leonard’s to the 
old town, that the “waves might come up to his window.” There were 
several incidents characteristic of the poet that took place here, where he 
performed his duties under the new editorship by writing the verses that 
appear in the publication with his name annexed. I cannot suppress one 
incident showing his excellence of heart. It is part of a letter to myself, 
dated “Christmas, St. Leonard’s, 1831.—In consequence of what you 
say print the verses ; I hardly know what title they should have. Per- 
haps after all the one I have given them will do—but pray let me have a 
proof. You will get the letter Monday, to-morrow morning, and by to- 





* In the chambers of the Polish Society in Duke Street, St. James’s, now occu- 
pied by this-gentleman, there is an attic to which the poet used to steal for pur- 
poses of study, out of all chance of intrusion. In this room there is a mar- 
ble tablet affixed by this warm-hearted friend, recording the circumstance, which 
the owner of the house has promised shall be a fixture. 
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night’s mail I can have a packet Tuesday morning, and I could send it 
back by coach that day—so that we have time. m . 
+ * - . . 
I am almost at my last pound, for that poor blustering creature has sent 
me not a farthing of my arrears, but I have enclosed two pounds, which 
I shall be singularly obliged to you to see given to the object for whom 
they are meant, and the person who has written to me about her distress 
is a man unknown to me, so that I do not like to trust him. The unfor- 
tunate creature to whom I crave your kindness is Mrs. ; Street. 
I never had one feeling of interest in that hapless woman, but rather a 
reeption of something in her nature and character ill fitted for the 
wretched life she leads, from which I have made many endeavours to 
snatch her, and shall not cease to make them. But I shall be obliged to 
her to tell me if the child which she has with her be the same about 
whom I interested M—— in hopes that he might get her a place. 

IT am sorry to trouble you with so heavy a package.” 

The death of Mrs. Siddons, in 1831, and the request she made of the 
poet, that he would be her biographer, caused him to set about a task, 
as a reluctant duty, for which he was notoriously unfit. He was like 
Bunyan’s Christian, with the burthen on his back, during the whole time 
he was writing it. The style of the book is wholly foreign to that of 
his former works. It is a biography on stilts. When he thought he 
was earnest and effective, he was really inflated and unprofitable. It 
was an undertaking that, after all, few or none could succeed in. There 
can be no record of mind in the sayings of those whose lives are spent 
in doing no more than repeating the sayings of others, the whole matter 
being as to whether those sayings are well or ill declaimed. His sense 
of the weight of his task was almost ludicrously expressed. Most others 
in similar circumstances retire out of sight x go heartily at work, but 
Campbell almost converted his employment into an advertisement for 
the book. He talked of it and wrote about it to every body to whom 
he wrote any thing else. He put up a little paper notice at the door of 
his chambers, as lawyers do in the Temple, when they go out or lock 
themselves in, saying they are absent,—parcels and letters, so and so. 
The poet, in his simplicity, stuck up his notice that he could not be dis- 
turbed, being busy about the biography of Mrs. Siddons. For a time 
he had but that one idea. I asked him what were become of all the rest, 
that he had been fifty-five years in acquiring. 

“©, my dear friend, you cannot imagine what a burthen I have 
brought upon myself.” 

“It is only because you think it so; you have never been accustomed 
to that kind of work.” 

“TI have promised to finish it, and I will; but it will knock me up.” 

Then I would strive to turn the conversation, and ask him a question, 
to which I really wanted a reply. J got only a remark about Mrs. Sid- 
dons in return. I remember telling him he was like a pretty girl I once 
knew in the country who was deaf. 

“ How ! Iam not deaf, though this cursed book will make me deaf and 
blind, too, before long.” 

“ Why,” I replied, “ because if I ask you about any thing else, I get 
Mrs. Siddons as an answer. That pretty girl I once addressed :— 
“Mary, good morning,—how do you do to-day ?” She replied :— 
“Gone up the Mediterranean, my dear creature!” The fact was, she 
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had a sweetheart, an officer in the navy, of whom she was always think- 
ing, and she supposed nobody could address her about any thing else.” 

Campbell laughed heartily, and I got him to attend to what I wanted, 
and to meet and dine together afterwards,—a great difficulty at that 
moment. A lady, whom | have mentioned before, could not get him to 
dine on Christmas Day, 1832. She had sent him a gold pen as a pre- 
sent, but she got only the reply :— 


«My dear Mrs. M——, with the beautiful pen in my hand, I thank 
you, with all my heart, for your Christmas present. I never in my life 
received a prettier or more welcome one. 

“ T am, indeed, a downright galley-slave in this biography that I am 
writing, and obliged to have written by a certain day, and spin it out to 
two volumes. I literally see none of my friends,—but the first exception 
shall be your honoured self. 

“ Believe me, your sincere friend, 
“ THos. CAMPBELL.” 


As Nelson said of the firing at Trafalgar, “ This is too hot to last 
long,” so the poet relaxed after the first brush with his work ; and it was 
1834 before his two volumes made their appearance, inscribed to 
Rogers, by him who, in 1828, had thought all dedications idle things, 
and begged me to leave them out of the poems, of which I undertook to be 
editor, in his behalf, during Mrs. Campbell’s illness. A proof how much 
he acted in such things upon the impulse of momentary thought, and 
how little some of his actions were to be imputed to deliberate reflection. 
He would do things contrary to his known habits at times, and lay him- 
self open to singular observations, which were but the result of this pro- 
pensity. Things, on reflection, he would have willingly recalled. 

Had the poet not assumed so singular a style, and one so different from 
his usual elegance in prose composition, although little could be said for 
the biography, as the composition of so able a man as Campbell, beyond 
what others, less gifted, could have produced, it would be difficult to tell 
how any thing more could have been made of what had no stamina in 
itself, no startling matter to work upon, nothing but indescribable merit 
to delineate. It is the most difficult of all difficult things in author- 
ship to make bread out of a stone; to produce elaborate works out of 
materials remarkable alone for their poverty, and the fleeting recollections 
of illusive personification. Yet the great expectation of such a piece of 
biography must be almost wholly founded upon what can be thus effected 
if it is to differ from that of common existences. 

The poet still kept close at work, and for some time was not seen by 
anyone. He had got rid of Lawrence's biography to another, which had 
been deputed to him. But he had told me he had promised Mrs. Sid- 
dons to write her life, and that he would not break hisword. He collected all 
the scanty materials he could get together. He talked to all who had known 
the great actress about her and her family ; he wrote letters of inquiry in 
all directions, and everything he obtained made but an unsatisfactory mass 
of material, as far as respected entertaining facts or interesting adventure. 
The incidents in the life of an actress of the highest class, of staid 
manners, and plain good sense, could not be expected to abound in inci- 
dent. All those little points of action, that chit chat and anecdote re- 
corded of many theatrical ladies, were, to say nothing of less moral inci- 
dents and their attendant circumstances, necessarily wanting in the life of 
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one so lofty in feeling and pure in morals as Mrs. Siddons. Though the 
actress that ever trod the stage, her real excellences could not be 
escribed, they belonged more than half to vision. 

What was there besides her acting in which she was superior to many 
others of her sex. She was not a woman of genius; and she was not a woman 
of reading beyond her profession. The very nobility of her person and 
her serious deportment, showed that the quips and cranks of comedy, 
seasoned with natural wit, were not her accompaniments to startle or 
amuse a reader. In truth, Campbell’s motto, signifying that the ani- 
mated graces of the player live no longer than the breath and motion 
that represent them, was, in Mrs. Siddons, eminently true. Nor in her 
conversation, that I ever heard myself, or heard others state, was there 
any thing worthy of record upon paper. She was not a De Staél. Yet 
in spite of all this, how truly great she was on the boards, and how high 
the general feeling of respect was for her, need not be repeated. ‘This 
feeling Campbell personally experienced to the fullest extent. 

There was another circumstance unfitting Campbell for such a task ; 
he had gone to the theatre as any other spectator would, a mere spec- 
tator, he had never mixed as a matter of amusement with the Thespian 
corps behind the scenes, as was common in former days for authors to do. 
He was not versed, if it may be so termed, in the patois of the theatre, a 
thing in some degree necessary, to write about it with ease, and to be 
“at home” upon the subject in treating of a common, much less an epie, 
actor or actress. Campbell was never a man of the world in the sense 
that would be attributed to the term by play-goers. He was a solitary 
student, the matter of whose prose writings was drawn from a knowledge 
of books, whose poetry was kept down by rule, and whose genius, even 
in its admiration of natural things, he carefully clipped of every exube- 
rance. His simple, and often boyish levity of ae had no affinity 
with the artificial beings of theatre-going folk. He was also on these 
accounts, untit for the task he undertook. Is his book then worthless ? 
it may be honestly replied in the negative. If he has not produced any 
thing that has conferred additional fame upon his literary character, but 
rather the reverse, still he has said all that could be said, and left un- 
recorded nothing that such a subject would admit of being recorded in its 
regard. 

“His life of Mrs. Siddons was published in 1834. In the copy with 
which he presented me he as usual wrote his autograph. It was published 
by Mr. Wilson of the city. I believe it did not reach a second edition. 
Expectation had been kept too long on the stretch and too much was ex- 
pected. The public is like a spoiled child, if kept too long without its toy 
it turns in the interim to other things, and when the long expected bauble 
appears, regards it with an indifference fatal even to the best 2 sirereerga 
This is well known to keen-scented bibliopolists, who calculate to a 
fraction of an hour how long the am Ape ge monster may be stimulated 
before reaction ensues, and accordingly play the game commensurate with 
the most satisfactory conclusion. 

A sudden impulse when on the continent drew the poet to Algiers in 
1834, just after he had published the foregoing book. I was not in 
London when he returned. His letters on Algiers are before the world. 
Early in 1835 I was in town again, and visited him as usual. It hap- 
pened that I contemplated leaving London for Staffordshire in 1886, 
and on telling him of it he said, . 
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“ You are going away, then—all things are changing. Come to my 
chambers (the York Chambers, St. James’s Street), and let us dine toge- 
ther once more.” 

I went accordingly on the following day at six o'clock. I found him 
in low spirits, and rallied him upon it as we were alone. He said he 
was not well, had not been:so since his return from Algiers, and never 
should be well again. The fever he caught there had shaken him, and he 
should not es, so He was almost touching to the feelings in his 
remarks. I spoke of his father’s great age and that of his sister. He 
said, “ No matter, I am convinced of it—you will outlive me.” We 
had much conversation that day, as it was eleven o’clock when I left him. 
I left him, too, feeling affected with a sort of presentiment that he was 
no longer the Thomas Campbell of preceding years—I scarcely knew 
why either. About the same time he seemed to forget and even ceased 
to visit many of his old and ardent friends. ! charged him with neg- 
lecting tat Holland. It had become disagreeable to him to dress for 
dinner; then there was this or that pretext, really meaning nothing. 
I found, too, a mark of premature senility, that he showed a greater fond- 
ness for money than he once did, and got often into company about that 
time with individuals whom in past times he would have avoided. [I left 
town with the impression that he was fast breaking. The high spirit 
which he once exhibited on literary affairs he seemed to have utterly lost. 
Between three and four years that I was absent in Staffordshire I know 
little of his proceedings except in the way of publications to which his 
name appeared. J only saw him for half an hour during that time on 
making a call upon any momentary visit to London. He published a 
life of Shakspeare, another of Petrarch, and suffered his name to appear 
as editor of the “‘ Court and Times of Frederick the Great.” He affixed 
his name and supplied verses to a catchpenny annual in 1838, when those 
publications were nearly gone out of vogue, a thing he would have 
scorned to do in his better days, as Sir Walter Scott did, who would not 
sell his name when asked to do it for the Keepsake. These were clearly 
works which the desire of money natural to advancing years alone in- 
duced him to undertake. Those who knew his extreme fastidiousness, 
his stern resolution in the days of his better fame, never to suffer his 
name to be made use of but in a manner calculated to preserve the self- 
respect for which he was remarkable at that time, were now greatly sur- 
prised. Telling him I saw the papers had attacked him about one of 
these works, and said he had sold his name. 

“IT don’t care,” he replied, ‘‘ Moore called upon me just now, he came 
up to town upon a literary work proposed to him, and seems so frightened 
at what is said about me that he has gone back again without settling 
upon any thing.” 

I replied, “‘ So would you in old times.” 

He replied, “‘ Why talk of them ? they can come back no more!” 

In 1842, he published the “Massacre of Glencoe,” already alluded to 
as painfully illustrating the utter decay of the poet’s once brilliant genius. 
Fortunately his reputation as a poet had been immutably established half 
acentury before! In truth, he had not in advanced age that mental 

wer which, in his own beautiful “Essay on the Poets,” he observed 

been bestowed upon Dryden. His youth was not renewed like the 
eagle’s. For he remarks, that Dryden published his “ Zneid” at sixty- 
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six, and after that wrote his fables and ode on St. Cecilia’s day, brighten- 
ing to the last. That Waller had lost none of his mental power at 
eighty-two, and that Milton, between sixty and seventy, had published 
“ Paradise Lost.” But then to such men of genius there are others to 
be opposed, who, like Campbell, have exhausted their powers in their 
earlier efforts with a vigour too intense to be prolonged—too intense, at 
least, for their conformation in other respects. Such is the difference in 
the most gifted humanities ! 

I returned to London out of Staffordshire early in 1840, and took lodg- 
ings in Upper Baker Street, where the poet came the last time he was ever 
under my roof, and had breakfast. He did not leave me until five o'clock. 
He conversed nearly all the time, and looked much as he had appeared 
years before, but that look was evanescent: perhaps it was my fancy. 
After this we met only at intervals of two or three months. He several times 
lamented our distance from each other, and made now and then, but 
rarely, regretful allusions to past cireumstances—but I must conclude. 

The last time I saw him was on the eve of his departure for Boulogne, 
in 1843. His books were packing up when I called one morning in 
Victoria Square. I told him I remembered I knew not how many 
removals of him and those books in the preceding twenty-five years. 
He smiled and told me of his bad bargains in getting rid of his house in 
Victoria Square. He looked far older he was and feeble, but did not 
seem in bad spirits, saying he should be well at Boulogne, the air agreed 
with him. I promised to go over and see him. I took a biscuit and 
glass of wine with him, we shook hands, and I saw him no more. ‘This 
was at the end of September, 1843 ; I think I am certain of the month. 
A mutual friend told me of his illness the next year, and I instantly wrote 
over to inquire how he was. My letter nels him only a few days 
before his death. His niece replied at his request, sending his 
“‘kind remembrances,” and adding that her uncle was fast sinking, as 
I apprehend, of pure debility. This communication was dated on the 
8th of June, 1844, and he died on the 15th, on the same day of the 
same month that another great poet and master of the Ode, was buried 

fourscore and eight years before—the poet Collins. 

Respecting the poet’s last hours, I heard that life went out like the 
expiration of a taper, gently and almost imperceptibly. I only state this, 
however, as a hearsay. I had no personal knowledge of the poet’s 
medical attendant and executor, who, report said, was present during his 
last moments. 

I was at the funeral on the 3rd of July, 1844. It was numerously 
attended by the titled and untitled, by the literary and non-literary. I 
could have smiled, if a smile had been possible at a moment to myself of 
no ordinary emotion, to see the poet’s living antipathies appended to his 
name when dead—the “ LL.D.” and “ Author of the Pleasures of 
Hope,” emblazoned on his coffin. Iwonder it did not revivify him. 
There, in that chill and cheerless receptacle of the illustrious dead, I saw 
the poet laid in a very shallow grave, alongside the ashes of Sheridan. 
As the coffin was lowered, the hand on the clock in the aisle above where 
he now lies (not in strictness in the poet's corner), pointed to a quarter 
before twelve. The Rev. Mr. Millman, himself a distinguished poet, read 
the service at the foot of Dr. Barrow’s monument, standing close to 
were Samuel Johnson was seen standing and weeping at the funeral of 
Garrick, just sixty-five years before. - 
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A VISIT TO THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF CRESSY AND 
AGINCOURT. 


IN LETTERS ADDRESSED TO H. P. SMITH, ESQ. 
By H. L. Lone, Esq. 
LETTER VIL. 
AGINCOURT. 


Norsine but the direst necessity, the sternest and most imperious 
instinct of self-preservation, could have dictated this fearful order. A few 
moments, perhaps, and the real state of affairs might have been discovered, 
and the order countermanded, but in such a crisis a moment’s hesitation 
might have compromised the safety of the whole of Henry’s slender forces 
—they were victors where they stood, but naturally must have been some- 
what exhausted, and were surrounded by confused masses of enemies, so 
as to be in reality ignorant whether, although masters of the field of battle, 
they could consider the day already won. Quickly forming, and pre- 
pared for a fresh action, they attacked a column of French under the 
Comte de Marne, which remained unbroken, and having defeated this 
body, the king sent a herald to some more of the enemy he observed still 
assembled, “ commanding them either to depart out of his sight, or to come 
forward at once and give battle ;” but accompanying this message 
with a threat that in the event of their renewing the attack no quarter 
would be given either to them or to such prisoners as remained in his 
hands. ‘The Frenchmen, fearing the sentence of so terrible a decree, 
without further delay posted out of the field, and so about four of the clock 
in the afternoon, the king, when he saw no appearance of enemies, caused 
the retreat to be blown, and gathering his army together, gave thanks to 
Almighty God for so happy a victory, causing his prelates and chaplains 
to sing this Psalm ‘In exitu Israel in gypto,’ and commanding every 
man to kneel down on the ground at this verse, ‘ Non nobis, Domine, non 
nobis, sed nomini tuo da p ram which done, he caused the ‘ Te Deum’ 
with certain anthems to be sung, giving laud and praise to God without 
boasting of his own force or any human power.’ 

These decorous observances were in accordance with the same pious 
spirit which previous to the engagement had led the whole army to bend 
devoutly to the earth, and each man to pe in his mouth a morsel of the 
“tawny soil” of Agincourt, in lieu of the consecrated wafer, and thus 
shroven and assoiled, to rush fearlessly to action. 

Ten thousand French, many, indeed most of them, gentlemen of note, 
perished in this fatal conflict. The number of slain was augmented, 
doubtless, by the unfortunate slaughter of so many prisoners. The 
laurels of Henry cannot with justice be deemed to have been sullied, by 
what was in truth accidental, and originated in the misconduct of the 
enemy. ‘The best contradiction to the charge of the order having been 
issued under the influence of a groundless apprehension, or a needless 
cruelty, is to be found in the fearless, generous, and humane character of 
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the king himself, who throughout the campaign had protected not 
only the persons of the French, but even their private property, hanging 
up the Nyms and Bardolphs of the army who were convicted of plunder- 
ing. Indeed so much convinced were the French that the real authors of 
the massacre were the cowardly bandits whose attack upon the 

had first created the alarm, that had the dauphin lived, the Seigneur 
d'Agincourt and the rest of his party would undoubtedly have been led 
to _— * his death was their life, and his life would have been their 
death.” 

An honourable interment was all that the slain could receive at the 
hands or by the permission of the victors ; a sepulchral chapel was subse- 
quently erected over the bodies of the great men who fell in this action, 
and this remained in a ruined state until very lately. You probably 
remember its being examined by Sir Alexander Woodford at the time the 
Guards were quartered in that vicinity. I have heard that some represen- 
tation from the prefet put a stop to his researches, but this interposition does 
not seem to have arisen from any especial veneration for the spot; at 
least if any such sentiment then existed, it speedily evaporated, and with it 
the mortuary chapel itself, for not a vestige of it is now to be seen. With 
respect to the illustrious prisoners who remained in Henry's hands, and 
were conveyed by him to England, the lengthened coped and sorrows 
and poems of Charles Duke of Orleans, are the most remarkable. He, like 
another literary Duke of Orleans, four centuries later, survived a long 
exile in England, returning to France, not indeed to be king himself, but 
being the father of the future monarch, Louis XII. 

Of the 500 English who fell at Agincourt, those of rank were extremely 
few, the brave Gam died nobly in the field, and his body alone received 
the honour of knighthood, which the soul that had left it did not remain 
to accept of. The remains of the Duke of York and the Earl of Suffolk , 
were bouilli* and transported to England ; the body of the duke after a 
magnificent funeral service performed in St. Paul’s, was deposited in a 
collegiate building he had founded at Fotheringay ; that of the Earl of 
Suffolk was interred at Ewelm. All England rang with rejoicings, but 
amid the triumphal scenes the modest bearing of the victorious monarch 
was the most marked as well as the most pleasing feature. 

We live in days of prolonged peace—few there are among us unable 
to perceive and appreciate its inestimable blessings—still fewer who 
would seriously contemplate any renewal of scenes of bloodshed without a 
revulsion of horror. We are told indeed that the sword has been a civi- 
liser and that crusades and military expeditions have proved beneficial to 
the human race, as the promoters eventually of social intercourse, and we 
may readily and reasonably believe that such events would not have been 
permitted to take place without adequate good cause. As regards the 
general question of warfare tending to the development of human desti- 
nies, such may be the case in barbarous countries, in Cabul, Scinde, or 
China, and cannot be denied even to the sanguinary conflicts which fol- 





* | would not translate this word “ boiled,” in spite of the authority of Sir Harris 
Nicholas. The English signification of “ boil” does not quite correspond with,the 
French “ bouillir’ as thus applied. In the description of the armour of the 
archers we have “hamettes ou capelines de cuir bouilli,’” which would signify 


tanned or pickled. 
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lowed the French Revolution ; but we will hope that Europe at least has 
now adopted the better and happier means of that friendly diffusion of 
persons and ideas, in which are discernible the real elements of the security 
and improvement of mankind. 

Where are we to look for the benefits produced by the famous contests 
of the Plantagenets for the unattainable possession of France? The 
mere glory which attaches to these victories is an insufficient result. 
When it was proposed in the House of Commons in the days of Pitt to 
omit the lilies from the escutcheons of England, and the ‘‘ D. G. Francie 
Rex” from the legend of George III.’s coinage, the minister objected at 
first to an attack upon a “ harmless feather.” The “ feather”—the object 
of Henry’s or Edward’s ambition—might have been as unimportant, 
although not so harmless as the armorial bearings and titles transmitted to 
their successors. But it is not in France, the scene of all their glory, that 
we are able to detect any thing like a real advantage purchased by their 
vast expenditure of blood and treasure. We are, however, in England 
not wholly unable both to see and to feel something which has come down 
to us from those times and those actions to which we may appeal for 
proof that all this warfare was not waged in vain, “ Delirant quicquid 
reges, plectuntur Achivi,” is the usual effect of such contests, not so exactly 
withthe Plantagenets and the commons of England. Harry V. easily 
obtained his subsidies and fifteenths from a Parliament, which appeared 
dazzled by his success, and disposed to assist his ambitious projects, but 
all this time it quietly pursued its own course, little solicitous about 
acquisitions in France, bet especially careful to preserve and extend, and 
assist the privileges of the English House of Commons. A few years 
beheld all these mighty foreign acquisitions melt away like the gifts of 
fairies, and all the disasters of the reign of Henry VI. 


Populumque potentem 
In sua victrici conversum viscera dextra. 


But in the midst of reverses abroad, and strife at home, the Parliament 
never lost sight of what it had gained during the days of Agincourt, and 
at this hour we are in the enjoyment of the plenary results, which have 
terminated in the establishment of a free constitution. These are matters 
for reflection at home—but on the fields, bravely fought and fairly won, we 
may willingly do justice to the merits and glories of our countrymen, which 
have invested the scenes with an unfading interest, It is one great charm 
in visiting these places that we may with perfect confidence believe our- 
selves beholding, unchanged, the very scene, as far as the face of the 
country is concerned, which presented itself to the eyes of the actors 
themselves in those great events. In an open champaign country, unless 
plantations and houses spring up, or positive violence is done to the sur- 
face, the aspect remains unaltered by any thing, but the common variations 
of agricultural crops. What open violence can do, we know well from 
what it has done upon the arena of another conflict, more desperate and 
important than Cressy or Agincourt ; those who now visit the impressive 
plain of Waterloo, and were present at the action, can scarcely at first 
recognise the original ground, the crest of the position is gone :—“ pour 
construire,” asa F a as expresses it, ‘la montagne artificielle, im- 
mense cone haut de plus de cent cinquante pieds et recouvert de gazon ; 
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qui supporte le ridicule lion Belge placé 1a par I’ancien gouvernement des 
Pays Bas comme monument de la victoire Anglo-Prussienne du 18th Juin. 
Le sol, & la sommité, du plateau de Mont Saint Jean, a été baissé de prés 
° dix pieds. L’aspect général du terrain est dont completement 
change. 

Far different is the case at Cressy. Not a tree has been planted, not 
a house built to alter the original lineaments of the field. The opponent 
heights have their three or four windmills on the plateaus once occupied 
by the hostile armies ; but even those objects are probably in keeping 
with the ancient scene. The intermediate valley lies quietly in its pristine 
state, nothing has stirred its soil except the patient plough in its annual 
labour. At Agincourt it is the same—no change is likely to have come 
over the spirit of the plain. “Henri,” said St. Rémy, “ sur une belle 
plaine de jeunes blez ordonna sa bataille ;” and there I found the young 
wheat, “aliusque et idem,” and except that it was April instead of 
October, there seemed nothing to destroy the illusion. I seemed to be 
walking over the very same corn. 

The ages that have elapsed since these victories were achieved, have 
nearly extinguished any feelings of animosity between the rival nations, 
such as rankle sometimes at the recollections of more recent events, 
Each party now can afford to look over Cressy and Agincourt, and discuss 
the subject of the conflicts with impartial indifference ; it must be owned 
a secret satisfaction comes across our minds at the thought that our 
countrymen remained superior in the contest ; but it must be admitted 
that much mismanagement existed on the part of the gallant nation to 
whose faults these amazing victories were in a great measure owing— 
faults themselves on the right side—the fault of excessive and ungovern- 
able courage, rashly and fruitlessly expended, and then quickly converted 
into despondency and defeat. 

Victories are not so easily purchased in these days of better rae omer ; 
but it is marvellous that the compass of a single life should have been a 
sufficient period to embrace all the great conquests of Cressy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt. I say a single life, for we may well suppose that 
although at the interval of sixty-nine years, there must have been men in 
both France and England who on hearing of Agincourt in their old age, 
would have called to mind what Cressy had been in their youth. Nay, 
more—it is upon record that the same veteran French chief who gave the 
signal for secs at Agincourt, had been actually engaged at Cressy 
in his early military career. I must throw myself upon your memory 
for his name,* for my own will not supply me with it at this moment. 
Such things, however, are not unparalleled; in fact, if we believe the words 
put into the mouth of Aper by Tacitus, they cau be surpassed. “ Ipse 
ego,” he says, “in Britannia vidi senem quise fateretur ex pugne inter- 
fuisse qua Czesarem inferentem arma Britanniz arcere litoribus et pellere 
aggressi sunt.” Ninety-six years had passed between Casar’s invasion, 
and the next under Claudius ; Aper’s British friend must have been, 
indeed, a warrior of no ordinary standing. 

A single life, with such severe lessons at its commencement, ought 
to have been sufficient for any military man of genius to have corrected 





* This was the Duke de Berry—he advised the French to an action at Agin- 
court—he had been in the battle of Poitiers fifty-nine years before. 
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the miserable errors of his country ; but we find, in innumerable minor 
affairs, the English retained their superiority, and their great victories 
were obtained with a disparity of force truly astonishing, compared with 
the hosts which opposed them. This inequality was even aggravated at 
Cressy, for the division under the king himself, amounting to nearly a 
third of the army, does not appear to have been engaged in the action at 
all—the Black Prince alone won the day. 


Whiles his most mighty father on the hill 
Stood smiling ; to behold his lion’s whelp 

Forage in blood of French nobility. 

Oh, noble English, that could entertain, 

With half their forces, the full pride of France : 
And let the other half stand laughing by, 

All out of work, and cold for action ! 


At Poitiers again, thrice were the massive columns of the French 
brought up to attack and overwhelm the handful of English under the 
Black Prince, thrice repulsed with slaughter, and under the influence of 
the third repulse, while fatigued and disheartened, they were charged in 
their turn, and utterly defeated. Many an historian has attempted the 
solution of the mysterious cause of these extraordinary defeats—evidently 
proceeding from something more than the mere caprice and chance of 
war, 

Sismondi, in his “ Histoire des Francais,” remarking upon the battle 
of Cressy, has these important observations :— 

 L'infanterie de Philippe était fort inferieure en qualité a celle des 
Anglais. Ceux-ci peut-étre par une suite de leur hostilité contre la no- 
blesse Normande, qui était établie et fixée chez eux, avait conservé plus 
d’independance de caractére ; accoutumés a se servir sans cesse de ]’arba- 
lette, leur armes leur donnaient du courage, et la noblesse les respectait et 
les craignait. Les gentilhommes Francais, au contraire, ne permettaient 
jamais a leurs serfs de fair usage d’aucune arme ; ils les maintenaient 
dans la terreur, et l'avilissement, et ne pouvoient au besoin en faire des 
soldats. Ce n’étaient que les Bourgeois des villes qui formaient l’infan- 
terie nationale leurs habitudes casani¢res avaient moins fortifie leurs 
Fy que celui des paysans, et les rendaient moins propres aux fatigues 
de Ja guerre, leurs armes et leur discipline étaient pour eux des génes ac- 
coutumées. Tout fois quand ils avoient combattu pour leur liberté ils 
avoient souvent montré un brilliant courage. Mais sous les Valois, ils se 
sentaient opprimés, humiliés, et la force de corvetére ne suppleait plus en 
eux a la fuiblesse du corps. La noblesse accoutumée a mépriser les 
islains et Vinfanterie bourgeoise, etendait le méme mépris a l’infanterie 
étrangére que le roi avait prise 4 sa solde.” 

Without acquiescing in the whole of this passage, we may allow Sis- 
mondi to be correct in asserting that the French feudal seigneurs dared 
not place arms in the hands of their peasantry ; a similar apprehension 
was expressed in our House of Lords in a recent debate on the “ Army 
Enlistment Bill,” which was denounced as likely to turn loose upon the 
country a number of men, formidable, as having been accustomed to 
the exercise of fire-arms. 

Sismondi is however, in error in speaking of the arbalette, or cross- 
bow, as the weapon to which the English were continually trained. M. 
Louandre also specified the arbaléte, and the skill with which the English 
used it, as one of the causes of their success at Cressy, nor is this mistake 
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of a trivial nature. The arbaléte was considered an unfair weapon, so for- 
midable from its force, and so dangerous from the facility with which it 
could be used, that the spiritual weapons of Rome were brought to act 
against it, andin a council of the Lateran, held in 1139, it was regularly 
anathematised. The French were said to regard it as a cowardly instrument, 
and refused to avail themselves of it. ‘Avec cette arme perfide,” they 
said, “‘un poltron peut tuer sans risque le plus vaillant homme.” They 
held the bow in equal detestation, as ‘‘ Kunemie de prouesse.” The 
sword principally was held in estimation by them, and with it the lance, 
and similar weapons, which required close action, and granted the palm 
of superiority to valour and strength alone. ‘This fastidiousness may 
remind us of the objections against gunpowder, urged so feelingly by 
Hotspur’s Dandy : 
It was a pity, so it was, 

That villanous saltpetre should be digg’d 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly. 

Without perfect coincidence with these becoming sentiments, which 
the depravity of mankind somehow has overruled, we may say as 
regards the arbaléte, that whether perfidious and cowardly or not, it was 
not the English, but the French who made use of it at Cressy and 
Agincourt. The strength and glory of the English lay in their long 
bows ; and superior skill in the use of a weapon common to all mankind 
is, of itself, a distinguished military merit. It was the French who at 
Cressy and Agincourt employed the cross-bow, first, with their Genoese 
mercenaries, and then with their own force under Kambures, a distin- 
guished noblemanof Ponthieu, who filled the high office of “Grand maitre 
des arbaletes.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh has some remarks on the English troops of that 
period, which appear to me particularly interesting, coming from him, 
whose observations are always of value, and who lived so much nearer 
that period than we do. I wish we had some convenient edition of the 
writings of this able man; it is impossible to abridge his animated and 
vigorous language, therefore, prepare yourself for a pretty long quotation. 
He is discussing the problem started by Livy, whether the Romans could 
have resisted Alexander, and he takes a somewhat different view to that 
of the Roman historian. This leads him to a notice of the English 
soldiers as compared with the Roman troops under Julius Cesar, in Gaul. 
“ The things performed in the same country, by our common English 
soldiers, levied in haste from following the cart, or sitting in the shop- 
stall.”—After describing the advantages possessed by the Romans over 
the Gauls, he goes on to say, “ What such help, or what other worldly 
help than the golden metal of their soldiers had our English kings against 
the French? Were not the French as well experienced in feats of war? 
Yea, did they not think themselves therein our superiors? Let us hear 
what a French writer saith of the inequality that was between the French 
and English, when their King John was ready to give the onset upon 
the Black Prince at the battle of Poitiers. ‘John hadall advantages 
over Edward, both in number, force, show, country and coNncEIT, (the 
which is commonly a consideration of no small importance in worldly 
affairs) and withal the choice of all his horsemen, esteemed then the best 
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in Europe, with the greatest and wisest captains of his whole realm,”* 
and what could he more? 

“T think it would trouble a Roman antiquary to find the like example in 
their histories. The example, I say, of sine brought prisoner to Rome 
by an army of 8000, which he had surrounded with 40,000 better ap- 

inted and no less expert warriors. This, I am sure of, that neither 
Syphax, the Numidian, followed by a rabble of half scullions, as Livy 
rightly terms them, not those cowardly kings, Perseus and Gentius, are 
worthy patterns. All that we have read of Cressy and ee will 
bear me witness, that I do not allege the Battle of Poitiers for lack of other 
good examples of the English virtue, the proof whereof hath left many 
hundred better marks, in all quarters of France, than ever did the valour 
of the Romans. 

“If any man impute these victories to the long bow, as carrying fur- 
ther, piercing more strongly, and quicker of discharge than the French 
pre? ead answer is ready; that in all these respects, it is also 
(being drawn with a strong arm) superior to the musket ; yet is the musket 
a weapon of more use. The gun and the cross-bow are of like force, 
when discharged by a boy or woman, as when by a strong man; weakness 
or sickness, or a sore finger makes the long-bow unserviceable, more parti- 
cularly, I say, that it was the custom of our ancestors to shoot, for the most 
part, point blank, and so he shall perceive, that will note the circumstances 
of any one battle. This takes away all objection : for when two armies are 
within distance of a butt’s length, one flight of arrows, or two at the 
most, can be delivered before they close. Neither is it in general true that 
the long-bow reacheth further, or that it pierceth more strongly than the 
cross-bow. But this is the rare effect of an extraordinary arm, where- 
upon can be founded nocommon rule. If any man shall ask, how then 
came it to pass that the English won so many great battles, having no 
advantage to help him? I may, with best commendation of modesty, refer 
him to the French historian, who, relating the victory of our men at Crevant, 
where they passed a bridge in face of the enemy, useth these words ‘ The 
English comes with a conquering bravery, as he that was accustomed to 
gain everywhere without any stay: he forceth our guard placed upon 
the bridge to keep the passage’ (Jean de Serres). Or may I cite another 
place of the same author, where he tells how the Bretons being invaded 
by Charles VIII., King of France, thought it good policy to apparel 1500 
of their own men in English cassocks, hoping that the very sight of the 
English red cross would be enough to terrify the French. 

** But I will not stoop to borrow of French historians (all of which, ex- 
cepting de Serres and Paulus Zmilius, report wonders of our nation), the 
proposition which I first undertook to maintain, that the military virtue of 
the English, prevailing against all manner of difficulties, ought to be 
preferred before that of the Romans, which was assisted with all advan- 
tages that could be desired.’ If it be demanded why then did not our kings 
finish the conquest as Cesar haddone? My answer may be (I hope with- 
out offence) that our kings were like to the race of the acide, of whom 





* “ Jean avoit tout l’avantage par dessus Edouard, le nombre, la force, le lustre, le 
pays, le prejuge (qui n’est pas communement une considération de peu d’impor- 
tance aux affaires du monde) et avec soi l’élite de sa cavallerie lors estimée la 
meilleur de toute sa Royaume.”—John de Serres. 
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the old poet Ennius gave this note ‘ Bellipotentes sunt magé quam sapi- 
entipotentes,’ they were more warlike than politic. Whoso notes their pro 
ceedings may find that none of them went to work like a conqueror, save 
only King Henry V., the course of whose victories it pleased God to in- 
terrupt by his death.” 

Sir Walter is unquestionably in the right ; to excel in the use of arms 
is a legitimate and highly commendable portion of the art of war, and, 
of itself, a species of triumph. But to maintain a permanent superiority 
we must look to national characters, the ‘mettle of the pasture,” to 
that indomitable persistive hardihood which will continue the birthright 
of the British, as long as they maintain their freedom. The mere me- 
chanical advantages of weapons, of which any prudent people will in- 
stinctively avail themselves, is not to be put in competition with the 
“‘golden metal” of the soldier’s heart ; different nations have different 
good as well as bad qualities ; the French soldier may yield to none in 
the activity and fury of his attack; but his British adversary surpasses 
him in enduring perseverance. M. Louandre, in enumerating the causes 
which contributed to the victory at Cressy, but directing his eye, perhaps, 
to events of later occurrence, mentions as one, “la belle position mili- 
taire qu’ils avoient choisie et dans laquelle ils attendoient qu’on vint les 
attaquer, selon leur habitude dans tous les tems, sans en excepter le notre.” 
This practice was not invariable, because at Agincourt the English were 
the assailants ; it is indeed true that Henry had awaited an attack from 
the enemy, until his patience was exhausted, and as a general rule the 
assertion is probably well founded. At any rate, to take up a good 
military position is the first step to success, anda proof of aed general- 
ship to begin with ; but if it has been the usual practice of the English, 
it has been so, because they have usually been the weaker party in point 
of numbers, and consequently prudence prescribed the adoption of such 
@ measure. 

Take an early instance,—that of Harold at Hastings,—although 
eager to engage, yet finding himself in presence of an enemy of 
three times his force, he immediately assumed the defensive ; and with 
such tenacity did the English Saxons maintain their position, with such 
effect were wielded those “ szevissimee secures,” the seaxes, or battle-axes, 
said to have been the origin of their name, that the fortune of the day 
appeared all but pronounced against the Norman invader. ‘The loss of 
their brave leader, and the absence of any other iron-nerved chief, gifted 
with the patient and steady judgment that will coolly await the decisive 
moment, the eagle glance to espy it, and the firm resolve to give the 
magic word “up” were fatal. Harold’s Saxons were tempted prema- 
turely to change the defensive into the pursuit ; they quitted their posi- 
tion, and perished accordingly. But,— 


What, though the field be lost, 
All is not lost ! the unconquerable will— 
And courage never to submit or yield. 


Saxon perseverance has in the end achieved a moral victory ; the insti- 
tutions, the language, the spirit, and the name, have triumphed, and are 
carrying irresistibly the effects of their victory into the remotest corners 
of the globe. Contrast with this, the national character of their neigh- 
Dec.—vVou. LXXXIV. NO. CCCXXXVI. ; 21 
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bours, the Gauls. How quietly did they acquiesce in the domination of 
their Frankish, or Norman masters, and hug the chains of the feudal 
system,—with what satisfaction did they assume and glory in the name 
of Francs, although in truth it was but the badge of their subjection ? 
not less willingly and tamely had they reviously sunk into Roman 
subjects, “ post j panies belli mutuas clades subegit Cesar, societatique 
nostra foederibus junxit «ternis.” Those ten years of desperate struggle 

paratory to their fall, were indeed like their furious onset at a single 
battle, which if unsuccessful, rapidly changes into disorder and despair. 
Such onsets have ever been terrible, and no proofs of bravery have hen 
given by any nation surpassing those recorded of the Gauls. Cesar 
himself has told us what passed under his own eyes, while he stood in 
admiration of the daring deeds displayed at the siege of Bourges. 
‘‘Inspectantibus ipsis dignum memoria visum pretermittendum non 
existimavimus.” Yet for want of the quality of patient determination, 
this brilliant gallantry has repeatedly been thrown away. Such is the 
secret of Saxon superiority, if tadnad it can be called a secret which is 
known and acknowledged, and fears no concealment, like some patent mo- 
nopoly, for it is incapable of being counterfeited, it is the genuine, inhe- 
rent, inimitable characteristic of the race. 

Nor are these distinguishing qualities confined to particular times, or 
peculiar places on the globe—look when and where you will, and the 
same traits are discernible—the Gallic character is nowhere better de- 
scribed than in the oration of Manlius to his army, when, nearly two 
centuries before our era, he was preparing to attack the Gauls of Asia. 
He allowed the enemy all his martial virtues, somewhat deteriorated, 
perhaps, by contact or fusion with imbecile Asiatic tribes :—“ ferox natio, 

rvagata bello prope orbem terraram ;” as the description proceeds, we 
se the exact picture of the Gaul, when his ardour has evaporated, and 
he begins to yield to despair ;—‘‘jam usu hoe cognitum est. Si primum 
impetum quem fervido ingenio et ccd ira effundunt, sustinueris—labant 
arma—molles, ubi ira consedit, animi, &c.” 

The Saxon, in similarly remote times and places, has given instances 
of his own peculiar temperament and qualifications ; and once more to 
recall our good old Marathonian reminiscences, whom do we find on that 
plain by the side of the veterans of the great Cyrus, while the rest of 
the enormous army of Persia was overthrown right and left of them, 
whom do we find alone, making a successful resistence to the Greeks, 
but a body of the Asiatic Sacae—the distant, but by all accounts, the in- 


disputable forefathers of the Saxon race ? 
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A GAMIN OF THE GARDE MOBILE. 
AN EPISODE OF THE INSURRECTION OF JUNE. 
By tHe HonovurABLE CHARLES STUART SAVILE. 


DurinG a lengthened residence near the Boulevart du Temple, I had 
frequently occasion to pass near a lad of about seventeen years of age, 
who was constantly to be met with in front of the Théatre Historique, 
and whose occupation, if occupation it could be termed, almost entirel 
consisted in performing small jobs, running errands, and playing with 
others of his own age and station at the games peculiar to the Parisian 
gamin. From eight in the morning until eleven at night, he was always to 
be seen near the same spot. His extremely intelligent countenance, which 
was also very handsome, had attracted my attention to him, and I more 
than once engaged him to carry letters and go upon commissions, in the 
performance of which, he evinced a quickness and an aptitude, that was 
unusual even amongst the lads of his own class, clever and shrewd as t 
always are. His good-humour also was unfailing, even when tried to the 
utmost by a long run of ill-luck at the yew de bouchon. I never, indeed, 
saw him out of temper for a single moment. None of his companions 
could compete with him, either in repartee or raillery, although, be it 
observed, he never turned his powers in that line to an ill-natured pur- 
pose. In addition to this, his honesty was unimpeachable, and it was 
through his possessing that virtue to a very high degree, that I became 
well acquainted with him. One evening I had bought a quantity of books 
at an old stall in the neighbourhood of the Café Ture, and had employed 
Julien Letourneur, for that was the name of the gamin, to carry them 
home for me. On arriving at my apartments, I put into his heel what 
I thought was a franc, and dismissed him : a few hours afterwards I was 
retiring to bed, when I heard a ring at the bell, and on my opening the 
door Julien entered, and immediately cried out, 

* Monsieur, I have come to inform you that you gave me a twenty 
franc piece this evening, and as you must have done so by mistake, I have 
brought it back again, car U’honneur avant tout. I should have returned 
before, only I did not discover that I had received a gold piece, until a 
few minutes ago, just after I left the door of the ‘ Folies,’ where I have 
been selling contremarques all the evening. I am certain it was mon- 
sieur who gave me the louis, for I have received nothing but coppers, for 
the seats at the Folies are not so expensive as those of the Gymunase, or 
Variétés, which, I presume, are the theatres frequented by monsieur. Now 
copper money is larger than a louis, while a franc, on the contrary, is of 
the same size, so said I to myself, when I found the gold piece in my 
pocket, on counting the receipts of the evening, ‘ Julien! it must be 
the Monsieur d’Anglais that gave it you.’ Upon which I made one run 
along the Boulevart, and here I am.” 

With these words he presented me with the louis. 

‘‘ Honesty, where dost thou conceal thyself ?”’ I said, mentally quoting 
from ‘* Monte Christo,” as I gazed upon the miserable, though clean 
blouse of the gamin, who in all probability had never during the whole 
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course of his life, been the possessor of a tithe of the sum I had unin- 
tentionally given him, “You are an honourable lad, Julien,” I con- 
tinued aloud, “ and deserve to be well rewarded.” 

“‘ How so,” returned the gamin, “I have merely done my duty ; one 
may be poor without being a thief, and a paltry thief I should have been, 
had I kept possession of the piece.” 

‘* At any rate, you shall be no loser by your honest conduct,” I replied, 
‘for the louis is yours, really and truly yours, for I make you a present 
of it.” 

“‘ What, monsieur! a gold piece for me,” cried the lad, evidently over- 
joyed. ‘Oh how happy my father will be, it will help him to purchase 
the coat he is so much in want of.” 

‘¢ You have got a father living then, Julien ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply, “ un brave homme.” 

“JT wonder at his not trying to procure you some fixed occupa- 
tion,” I observed, “for although you are an honest young fellow, still 

our mode of living is decidedly vagrant and not altogether respectable.” 

“That is not the fault of the old man,” replied Julien, ‘*‘ his desire is 
to see me settled, but’ somehow or other I was never able to fix myself 
down to any employment, do what I could. I am sorry for it, for I 
am aware it is wrong, but we cannot change our natures.” 

As it was getting late, I dismissed the lad for the night, bidding him 
call upon me the following morning, as | was anxious to learn something 
more about him. On his return I discovered that he was the son of an 
old soldier, who had served in the Imperial Guard, during the latter 
om of Napoleon's power, and had made the campaign of Russia, where 

e had been disabled from ever again joining in active service ; but not- 
withstanding the wounds he had received, he had been unable to get a 
berth in the Hépital des Invalides, or to obtain a pension. ‘The veteran, 
who had been employed for some years as concierge in a small house 
situated in a street near the Rue du Temple, had been extremely anxious 
to bring up his son as a commis in a shop or an office, but the volatile dis- 
position of the youth prevented this intention from being carried into 
execution, and hensh Julien had received a very tolerable education, 
he could never be induced to follow any settled employment ; and to the 
sorrow of his father, he passed the whole of his time, as I have already 
observed, in loitering on the boulevarts and playing at the jeu de bouchon 
in front of the theatres, except when performing some temporary com- 
mission, or disposing of contremarques at the doors of the Gaiété, the 
Folies, or the Délassements Comiques. 

On my expostulating with him in a friendly manner, on his vagabond 
mode of living, and attempting to prove how little respectable it was, 
Julien informed me, that the only fixed career it would be possible for him 
to follow would be that of a soldier. 

** My father was one,” he observed, somewhat proudly, “ and has bled 
in defence of his country ; I intend to imitate his example, but I cannot 
enlist at present, for | am only seventeen ; next year, however, I shall 
be old enough, and shall enroll myself in a regiment of ¢irailleurs.” 

. “ Why in a regiment of tirailleurs?” was my very natural question. 

*’ “ Because they serve in Africa, and are often engaged with the 
Arabs,” cried Julien, enthusiastically. ‘I should hate to be a soldier 
during a time of peace, and have nothing todo but mount guard and 
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perform other corvées of the same description. No! that would never 
do; better spend one’s whole life in selling contremarques. La guerre, 
la guerre pour mot, for with war comes promotion, and I should like to be 
an officer, it would make my father so proud.” 

“You love your father, then, very much ?” 

“‘ Love him,” exclaimed the lad, “ I would die for the old man, if that 
could do him any good.” 

And from the earnest manner in which he spoke, it was evident that 
Julien Letourneur meant what he said. 

It was on the night of the 23rd of Frbruary (three months after 
the above conversation), shortly after the murderous and ill-fated volley 
fired by the fourteenth regiment of the line upon an inoffensive crowd 
in front of the Hétel des Affaires Etrangéres, which inexplicable act, in- 
deed, mainly brought about the consummation of the Revolution, by 
exciting the populace to an ungovernable state of fury and exasperation, 
that I was proceeding as fast as I could along the Boulevart St. Martin, 
by scrambling over the innumerable barricades which were rising at short 
distances from each other. On arriving at the barricade just above the 
Theatre de la Porte St. Martin, I thought I recognised one of the voices 
of those engaged in digging up the pavement, and upon looking at the 
speaker, I found I was not mistaken, for the voice belonged to Julien 
Letourneur, who appeared to be the very life and soul of the hardwork- 
ing, but enthusiastic band; at one moment he would work — at 
tearing up the pavement, at another he would leap upon the rising bar- 
ricade and exhort his companions to exert themselves to the uttermost, in 
order that all should be prepared before the municipal guards and the 
line should come up. 

“Well, Julien, mon ami,” I exclaimed, addressing him, “ you are 
about to have some sharp work.” 

« Yes, monsieur,’’ he returned, “ we are going to pay off those gueux de 
municipaux in their own coin, gue le diable les emporte, they killed two 
friends of mine this afternoon in the faubourg du Temple, mais je les 
vengerai,” he added with glistening eyes, “ for I have a musket and its 
bayonet in yonder corner, all I want are cartridges, and if the national 

ard take part with us to-morrow morning, which I am certain they 
will, we shall have plenty of ammunition from the mairies, and then 
‘a bas les Municipauz,’ ‘a bas la Royauté, ‘ vive la République.’ ” 

It is not my intention to give any description of the Revolution of 


February, as the subject is become threadbare, but to confine myself to. 


observing that one of the foremost at the attack of the military post 
of the Chateau d’Eau, on the Place du Palais Royal, was this young 
lad, who used his musket on that occasion as if he had been a soldier: 
from his infancy. He was one of those who bore the throne from the 
Tuileries and paraded it along the Boulevarts to the column of we 
at the Bastille, where a bonfire was made of the gilded chair, whic 
had a few hours before borne the weight of its royal master, at that mo- 
ment an obscure exile flying towards a foreign shore. 

After the proclamation of the Republic by the Provisional Government, 
Julien Letourneur was one of the first of the Parisian gamins who- 
enlisted in the garde mobile, raised by Lamartine, and thus the dearest 
wish of his heart was satisfied, for he had to all intents and purposes 
become a soldier. It is true, then, many peopled cavilled at oa turned 
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into derision those battalions of little boys, as they termed them,—others 
blamed the want of foresight shown by Lamartine in forming a cor 
which, it was asserted, would in the event of an insurrection sidaialy 
side with that portion of the populace from which they had sprung. It 
was putting it in the power of the people,—such were the arguments 
used,—to overturn every thing, were they so disposed, for it was asserted 
that the garde mobile could scarcely be expected to fire upon their fathers, 
brothers, and friends. How those who argued thus, wronged the brave 
and devoted corps, which, during the dreadful events of June, so nobly 
and gallantly underwent the baptéme du feu, and saved the cause of 
order, at the same time that its members conquered for themselves a 
marked and distinguished place in the army of their country. 

On the elections taking place, for the purpose of the soldiers of the 
garde mobile naming their own officers, Julien Letourneur, who had 
become an universal favourite in his battalion, was raised to the rank of 
sergeant ; had he, indeed, been a few years older, he would certainly have 
been elected an officer, such was the esteem his comrades bore him. He 
calledupon me, in his new uniform, on the day the colours were distributed 
at the Are du Triomphe, and triumphantly called my attention to the 
silver-laced stripes on his sleeves. One circumstance, however, appeared 
to somewhat damp his joy, namely, that the officers and soldiers of 
the line evidently looked upon him and his comrades with undisguised 
disdain, and neither mixed freely with them, or even admitted them to be 
soldiers. There was, perhaps, some jealousy which caused them to act 
in this manner, for the officers and sergeants of the line grumbled at the 
idea of young men and boys, who had never seen any service, wearing 
epaulettes and laced stripes, being thus put on an equality with those who 
had gained their steps by long and arduous service. Julien, indeed, in- 
formed me that several duels had already taken place between some of 
the garde mobile and the soldiers of the a n and infantry regiments 
which had returned to the capital. This was fraternity with a ven- 

ce. 

“ They little know us, or rather pretend not to know us,” observed the 
young sergeant, ‘‘ but if ever we have an opportunity, we will prove to the 
regulars that although we are not perhaps, as yet, so well disciplined, 
we are, notwithstanding, quite as brave as they are; point out to the 
gamin of Paris the road to danger, and I promise you that he will march 
—— at once, for he understands neither the meaning nor nature of 

ear. 

The youth spoke prophetically, for notwithstanding the bravery and 
discipline of the line, shown before the barricades of June, no doubt can 
exist that had not the garde mobile acted as they did on that occasion, 
victory would have declared itself on the side of the insurgents. The 
upholders of the cause of order, therefore, instead of seeking to attack 
the conduct of Lamartine, and attempting to lower him in the estimation 
of his countrymen and the world at large, ought to acknowledge, as 
eventually they will, and if they do not, history will acknowledge it for 
them, that to Lamartine’s idea of raising the corps of the garde mobile 
is Owing the triumph of the moderate over the — republicans. 

After the above interview with Julien Letourneur, I seldom had an 
Opportunity of speaking to him, in consequence of his being almost con- 
stantly engaged in attending to his military duties. I frequently, however, 
saw him parading with his battalion, which appeared to become daily more 
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disciplined and soldierlike ; indeed, a corporal of the line, who was em- 
ployed as one of the ee instructors to the corps, informed me, that 

e- never before met with recruits so docile, or who displayed such 
aptitude. 

- The Parisian gamins,” he said, ‘“ seemed to learn by intuition, and 
made more progress in a month than the conscripts he had previously had 
to deal with, in the course of half a year’s constant drill and exercise.” 

The fatal 22nd of June arrived, the garde mobile was called out to 
attack the barricades raised by the insurgents, who, it appeared, counted 
on that corps not only not acting with the government, but on its siding 
with themselves. How those infatuated men were deceived is well known, 
for the garde mobile remained true to its colours, and marched against the 
defenders of the barricades as resolutely as though they had been foreign 
enemies, although among those very insurgents upon which they fired 
were the fathers and. brothers of many of the devoted youths who thus 
sacrificed their natural feeling’s to their sense of duty and discipline. 

Although a foreigner, I was a member of the National Guard, and was 
doing duty on the 25th with my company at the upper end of the 
Boulevart St. Martin, when I saw a brancard with a wounded garde 
mobile upon it carried by. I should not have paid much attention to this 
circumstance—for wounded men were constantly passing, as a dreadful 
combat was going on near the Café Turc,—had I not recognised in the 
pale face of the sufferer the features of Julien Letourneur. I instantly 
ran up to him, and having stopped the bearers of the brancard, requested 
them to carry the wounded youth to my apartment, where he would be able 
to receive better attendance than in a crowded ambulance. My wish was 
complied with, and Julien was afew minutes afterwards laid upon my bed, 
where he was immediately visited by an American medical gentleman, 
who resided in the same house. ‘The poor fellow was dreadfully mangled, 
his body being almost riddled with bullets, and it was evident that he 
could not survive any length of time. Julien, who was perfectly con- 
scious, soon saw, by the surgeon’s grave countenance, that his fate was 
sealed, and turning to me, exclaimed, 

*¢ Citoyen, I am glad I am about to die, for life now would be a burden 
to me ; am I not a parricide ? yes, mon Dieu! a parricide !”’ 

“ A parricide!” [ ejaculated with a shudder, for I guessed the truth 
at once, and I was right, for a most horrible event had just taken place. 
The battalion to which Julien Letourneur belonged, had been, like all 
those of the garde mobile, constantly in the thickest of the fight, and 
the young sergeant had distinguished himself in the most brilliant man- 
ner; indeed, had he survived, there is no doubt that he would have been 
decorated with the Legion of Honour. During the attack upon a barri- 
cade near the Café Ture, he had taken the place of his lieutenant, who 
had just fallen, and was leading on his comrades, when the chief of the 
barricade leaped up and levelled his musket athim. Julien, however, had 
raised his gun at the same moment, and tired at the insurgent, who tot- 
tered and fell dead over the barricade, right before the feet of his own 
son, for it was no other than André Letourneur who had been thus killed. 
The old soldier of the Imperial Guard, who had been spared by death 
throughout all the dangers of the Russian campaign, was thus sent to 
his last account in a street combat with his own countrymen, and by a 


shot fired by his only child. On recognising the’ corpse of his father, 
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Julien gave a scream of horror, and remained motionless, as if turned to 
stone. At this moment his company was forced to retreat, but the young 
sergeant, however, moved not, but remained gazing upon that one dead 
boy, until a general volley from the barricade and the adjoining win- 
dows, stretched him almost lifeless upon the ground. A few generous 
comrades, at the risk of their own lives, rushed up to the spot, and bore 
him away. 

It was in vain that I attempted to console the unfortunate youth, and 
to persuade him that no possible blame could be attached to what he had 
done, either by God or man; all the answer I could obtain was, “ J’ai 
tué mon pére, mon bon pére, je suis maudit.” In vain did a pious and 
gentle priest utter holy words of comfort, and essay to calm that agonised 
spirit, before it departed for ever, for to every observation, Julien an- 
swered, “ There is no absolution in Heaven for a parricide!” and, with 
despair in his heart, he turned his face to the wall and expired. 

Thus died Julien Letourneur, one of the bravest and most energetic 
members of that brave and energetic band, the garde mobile. “ Re- 
quiescat in pace.” 

Anathema, Maranatha, be all civil war; Anathema, Maranatha, be all 
who excite their countrymen to turn their bayonets and aim their muskets 
at each other’s hearts. Anathema, Maranatha, be all, who, to serve their 
own ambitious projects, excite the people of one land, and one tongue, 
to fall out and shed each other’s blood. 








A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
By Lrevut.-CoLonet E. Napier. 


RETURN FROM THE EASTERN FRONTIER. 


“ Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely since this last action ? Do I not bate? 
Do I not dwindle ? Why, my skin hangs about me like an old lady’s loose gown; 
I am withered like an old apple-John.” 

King Henry IV. 


' I now come to the period of Sir Peregrine Maitland’s recall from the 
government of the Cape of Good Hope, in January, 1847. 

His valedictory ptoclamation announcing the defeat of the enemy, and 
congratulating the troops “on the prospect of the almost immediate ter- 
mination of their labours,” with the subsequent abolition of martial law, 
—the reduction of the foree—and disbanding of the burgher levies; 
caused, it must be confessed, some little surprise amongst the “ natives ;” 
a feeling which was not diminished, when, a few days after Colonel 
Somerset had been left in command of the army, he proclaimed “that 
an erroneous opinion being in circulation that the war was at an end, he 
begged leave to intimate that hostilities had not ceased, and required all 
officers commanding corps, and heads of departments, to exercise the 
utmost vigilance on their posts.” 

This was rather a puzzler! for between such very contradictory docu- 
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ments it was difficult to know who or what to believe ; but the intelligence 
of the death of three British officers slain* by the Kaffirs, arriving about 
the time that the latter dictum had been promulgated, seemed to stamp 
it with the seal of authenticity—to prove that the reduction of the force 
had been rather premature, and that Colonel Somerset might thereby 
possibly be placed in rather an awkward predicament. 

As a detailed account of the last Kaffir war has been given by a far 
abler pen,f I have in these papers said but little of the operations of the 
campaign ; but on referring to the work alluded to, it will easily be ima- 
gined that most of those who had been engaged in this unsatisfactory 
warfare, would gladly have left a scene, which held out the prospect of 
apparently so little to be gained either in honour or advantage. The 
generality of the staff officers sent out on this “ especial service” were, 
I believe, of a similar opinion—and as there appeared to be some difficulty 
in cutting out suitable occupations for them all, it had lately been inti- 
mated that such of our number as wished to return to England, would be 
allowed that indulgence, on making an official application for the 
same. 

This, most of us thought, was throwing a rather unfair degree of 
responsibility on our shoulders ; a responsibility which I for one, begged to 
decline ; and though worn out by constant exposure and fatigue, suffering 
from repeated attacks of ophthalmia, causing the most intense suffering, 
and which had nearly deprived me of the use of my sight, I determined to 
hold out to the last, rather than accept of emancipation on terms, which 
might at some future period have acted greatly to my detriment. 

Colonel Somerset, on assuming the command of the force, took, how- 
ever, quite a different view of our case from what his predecessor had 
entertained ;—by the disbanding of the native levies my occupation was 
at an end, nor did the gallant old soldier hesitate one -instant to take on 
himself the responsibility of informing me officially, that in consequence 
of this reduction of the force, my services might now be dispensed with, 
and that I was therefore at liberty to leave the frontier ; a permission 
of which I lost not a minute in availing myself. 

Owing to the many repeated attacks of ophthalmia, above alluded to 
(the foundation of which had been laid amidst the sands of Egypt), I had 
had my head shaved, been repeatedly cupped, blistered, and subjected to 
a variety of other tortures, and in this pleasant plight, on the 4th of 
February, 1847, shaking the dust off my shoes as I turned my back on 
Graham’s Town, I mounted my horse, and bade farewell-—as | sincerely 
hoped for ever--to the eastern frontier, to Kaffirs, to “ cattle lifting,” and 
campaigning in Kaffirland ! 

Should the reader's patience ere this not be wholly exhausted, he may, 
by perusing the following journal, letter, or whatever he choose to call it, 

ut together at the time, for the information of my friends in Eng- 
land, have the benefit of another “month in Southern Africa,” when, 
having safely conducted him to the shores of Algoa Bay, I propose taking 
my leave, and bidding a long adieu to this part of the world. 








* Captain Gibson and Dr. Howell of the Rifles, and the Honourable Mr. Chet- 


wynd of the 73rd Regiment. 
¢ Mrs. Ward’s account of the Kaffir war, written on the spot. 


































































A Few Months in Southern Africa. 
(Letter, No. 19.) 


“ Busaman’s River, 
“ 37 miles from Graham’s Town, Feb. 5th, 1847. 

“T left Graham’s Town yesterday afternoon, and am at last, I am 
glad to say, fairly on my way to Port Elizabeth ; however, as Sir Pere- 

ine Maitland’s successor, Sir George Berkeley, has, it is said, alread 
landed there, and is probably ere this on his way to the frontier, I shall 
not positively know my fate until we meet, which will, perhaps, be to- 
morrow ; at all events I do not start till then, lest I should miss him on 
the road. 

“ Being in very light marching order, I have not even brought my journal 
book, therefore this must do duty for the same; and as I mean always to 
be on the move long before daylight, in order to avoid the glare of the 
sun (which, spite of green spectacles and blue veil, still plays the deuce 
with my eyes) I shall have —_ of time at each halting-place to try 

our patience by scribbling, and I can generally manage to do this, after 
ladiions been for some time in a darkened room. 

“ Yesterday, taking leave of my friends at Fort England, from whom 
I had always experienced such kindness and hospitality—I left Graham’s 
Town during one of the hottest days I ever felt; and my exit strongly 
reminded me of a couple of a 8 caricatures I have somewhere seen. 
In the first, a well appointed soldier is, with head erect, boldly stepping out 
to the front, ‘Ov va tu?’ is the question of a comrade; ‘Je vais a la 
guerre,’ replies he, proudly. The next plate represents an unfortunate- 
looking devil, painfully limping along with a crutch, and one arm in 
a sling. ‘D’od viens tu?’ ‘Je viens de la guerre!’ whines out the 
cripple in a plaintive tone, as he hobbles on towards his native village. 
Now it strikes me that mine is quite a parallel case to the above ; a few 
months ago I passed through Graham’s Town in capital health and spirits, 
in all the ‘pomp and circumstance’ of war, buoyed up by hope, and 
mounted on a fiery steed ; since then, how great is the change that has 
come o’er the ‘ spirit of my expectations !’ for I am literally in the plight 
of the second hero alluded to ; my horses are all done up, I have parted 
with them for a mere song, and only kept a couple of half-starved baggage 
ponies to carry my Hottentot lad Jacob, and myself, with our saddle-bags, 
to the coast. One of these proud animals, in consequence of having a 
short time before had an eye kicked out, was now paraded with his head 
bandaged up in a dirty towel ; Mr. Jacob looked, both in person and 
apparel, rather the worse for the roughing of the late campaign, whilst I 
flatter myself that with my green spectacles, blue veil, and grizzly beard ; 
my shaven head bound up in a red silk handkerchief, a tolerably brown 
phiz, surmounted by the old broad-brimmed castor, still rejoicing in the 
remains of a few ragged ostrich feathers—a well-worn shooting-jacket, 
now out at elbows, antigropolos boots, and the everlasting corduroy 
breeches—I formed not the least picturesque object of this interesting 

up! 

“In such guise I yesterday took my departure from Graham’s Town, 
followed by my dingy esquire, on whom several parting cups had evi- 
dently produced a most exhilarating effect ; by dint of whip and spur we 
managed at last-to lift our Rozinantes into a canter, but had not pro- 
ceeded a mile, ere Jacob’s charger came down, and badly cut both knees, 
shooting his rider with my double-barrel gun in hand, over his head ; in 
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fact, the poor animal, which I had bought on first landing at Algoa Bay, 

is so completely knocked up, that if oat he reaches Port Elissbeth 7 

shall consider myself fortunate. 
* * * * * 

“On arriving at a little stream about seven miles from Graham’s 
Town, we found a few waggons outspanned, belonging to some half 
dozen ‘ medicos,’ who had lately been ordered out in a body, much as 
the ‘seven staff officers’ were ; one of them had met with a sad mis- 
fortune the day before, by a gun accidentally going off, which so shattered 
his arm, that he was obliged to be left at Sidbury. 

“When men meet in the wilderness it is generally either as decided 
friends or foes, and the former being in this instance luckily the case, I 
was soon on the best of terms with these sons of Galen, who offered me the 
hospitality of their waggon ; and I learnt, on taking leave of them, after 
half-an-hour’s pleasant chat, that I was likely to fall in with Colonel 
B of the , who was only a few miles off, on his way to the 
frontier ; however, as there are two roads between Sidbury and Graham’s 
Town, I managed to miss him. This road to Port Elizabeth is execrable, 
and a disgrace to a British colony, more especially since, from the in- 
fatuation of not using the Buffaloe mouth for landing supplies, it may be 
said to be the only means of communication between the coast and the 
scene of operations. 

“ The country I passed through yesterday, was a succession of rather 
abrupt undulations, perfectly open, with the exception of a a of bush 
creeping occasionally up some kloof; and large flocks of sheep were 
here and there again to be seen browsing on the now seared and 
parched up herbage ; for within the last fortnight or three weeks of dry 
weather, the face of the country has assumed quite a different appearance ; 
being now changed from a bright—and, in some places, blueish green— 
to a sober nankeen garb; and this I believe, as the dry weather of the 
winter season continues, is gradually replaced by the deep brown colour 
of the bare soil. 

“ After getting over about twenty miles of ground, we pulled up to 
feed the horses in a deep valley, where we found a stagnant pool in a 
dry water-course. It is here the custom, on coming to a halt, always to 
off ‘saddle,’ and let your horse have a rolli—no matter how hot he may 
be—the consequence is no end of sore backs. I, however, adhere when 
practicable, to the Arab plan of leaving on the saddle whilst the horse 
is warm, only loosening the girths; and by following this system, and 
perhaps, thanks also to one of the patent ‘ sudarios,’ | have not, with all 
my hard riding, had a single sore back since I have been in the colony. 
The horse-hair nose-bags (I brought out with me) now came, as they had 
often before done, into play, a feed of corn having been carried in each, 
and suspended over Mr. Jacob’s saddle-bags ; when the nags had dis- 
cussed this, we again mounted, but it was long after dark ere we 
reached the small inn of Mr. Pollard at Sidbury. 

‘My sable esquire had been in service here, before he commenced 
‘sogering,’ and as I suspected he would—Hottentot-like—take the op- 
portunity of having a jollification,—after giving him a hint not to meet 
his friends until he had fed the horses, I took some tea and went to bed, 
desiring him to ‘saddle up’ at five in the morning. It was broad day- 
light when I awoke, and no signs of Mr. Jacob ; but on going out, what 
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was 'my dismay to see him at that unfashionable hour, reeling about dead 
drunk! With great difficulty I succeeded in getting him into the saddle, 
but as for guiding his horse, that was out of the question, so taking the 
‘reim,’ or long leather halter string in my hand, I towed him out, and 
in this manner made my exit from Sidbury. 

“The country between Sidbury and this, is far prettier than that of 
yesterday's journey, and for the last two or three miles the road runs 
through a dense bush, in which I understand a few Kaffirs have been 
lately seen, and a small number of cattle consequently stolen ;—but if 
Pato keeps his threat and makes an incursion into the country of Oli- 
phant’s Hoek—about twelve or fifteen miles off, in the direction of the 
sea,—farm-houses will be again deserted and burnt, flocks again swept 
off, and the whole business to commence ‘ de novo.’ 

“‘ The news is just arrived here that Sir George Berkeley has landed 
at Algoa Bay, or rather has stranded on it, as it is said that in conse- 
quence of springing a leak they have been obliged to run H.M. steamer 
Thunderbolt on shore ; how far this may be true I know not, as it is 
here a rule never to believe any thing you hear, and only half what you 
see ! 

“T have just heard from mine host that a ‘laager,’ or camp of 
burghers in this neighbourhood, is—in consequence of the intelligence 
of reducing the force, and disbanding the native levies—preparing to 
emigrate ‘en masse’ across the northern boundary ; and how can these 
poor people be blamed, or with any justice be prevented from taking such 
a measure? for the general feeling here, is that if the Kaffirs be not 
effectually curbed and proper protection afforded to the colonists, this 

of the country will be entirely deserted by the settlers ; and were I 
in their position I would certainly do the same, as what can be more 
dreadful than to be in constant fear of one’s life, and to run the risk 
every moment of losing the fruits of years of labour on the mere whim 
of these barbarians ? 

‘On leading my horse to the stable, I saw there an enormous gin— 
which is used for entrapping the wolf, as the hyzna is called here—and 
mine host gave me mm | anecdotes of the tenacity of life of these 
animals ; he says he has seen one of them worried for an hour by sixt 
dogs, without their teeth being able to have any effect on its tough hide ! 
but remember I do not answer for this being gospel. 

‘The heat has all day been most oppressive, the thermometer is up 
to 95 degrees in the house, and I may deem myself lucky in having a 
roof over my head, instead of being under canvass ; however, the clouds 
are rapidly collecting, and it will probably end in one of those fearful 
thunderstorms which I have before attempted to describe.” 

Saturday, February 6.—“ As I understand that both Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger and Sir George Berkeley have given out that they willingly 
receive any suggestions which may be made, as to the present state of 
affairs, I have been busy all the morning concocting a letter to this effect, 
for the perusal of the latter, of which I will send you a copy. 

“A traveller from Algoa Bay has just brought the intelligence that 
the general had not yet arrived, but that the Thunderbolt steamer, 
which was sent round for the 90th Light Infantry, had struck on Cape 
Recief, and that they had been obliged to run her ashore in the Bay ;— 
how provoking for the 90th! as it may be the cause of their being again 
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ordered back to the Frontier! It was the casual circumstance of their 
putting into Table Bay on their return from Ceylon, which occasioned 
them to be let in for the Kaffir war. ° 

“ An officer of the customs at Port Elizabeth, who stopped here to-day, 
informed me that within the last ten years, to his knowledge, 30,000 
Birmingham muskets and 150 tons of gunpowder, had been landed with 
the cognizance of government at Algoa Bay; under these circumstances 
it cannot be wondered at, if private traders afterwards smuggle them 
into Kaffirland,—or that the Kaffirs should be well supplied with fire- 
arms! [ entrusted a letter for Colonel Nicolls to a man who was to-day 
passing through this for Graham’s Town, and who gave me a long 
account of Natal, where he had been for two years, and of the terrible 
Dingan, the Zoolah chief. The Zoolahs, he says, as soon as they are 
supplied with fire-arms, will follow the example of the Kaffirs, and 
attack the settlement of Natal. Mr. C—— related a curious fact of the 
ticks being there so numerous as frequently to cause the death of cattle ; 
their bites becoming fly-blown, maggots are generated, and the animal 
thus afflicted finishes at length his miserable existence by being literally 
eaten alive! This has been a delightfully cool, cloudy day, with a little 
rain,—a great relief after the grilling of yesterday.” 

Commando Kraal, February 7.—“ As Sir George Berkeley has not 
come by the Thunderbolt, I have pushed on to this place, and it appears 
fated that Colonel Somerset’s instructions are to carry me to Cape Town ; 
but ‘nous verrons.’ I left Bushman’s River this morning at six o’clock,— 
mine host, Mr. Adcock accompanied me part of the way. . After passing 
the ‘ Quagga Flats,’ celebrated as the former haunt of herds of zebras 
and flocks of ostriches, I pulled up at a solitary house on the verge of the 
Addo Bush, belonging toa Mr. Pullen, who before the war, had been an 
extensive sheep grazier and horse-breeder ; he gave me a feed of corn for 
my ponies, and I heard to my great satisfaction that no Kaffirs had of 
late been seen in the Addo Bush, which I was now about to enter. The 
road runs through this thicket (in some parts almost a forest) for ten 
miles, and as there was not a breath of air stirring, the heat was most 
intense,—however, my hardy little animals stood it well, and brought me 
to Mr. Taylor’s very comfortable inn at this place—‘ Commando kraal’ 
—by ten o’clock. I had on arriving, a refreshing bathe; ate a hearty 
breakfast, seasoned with deliciously cool water-melon, and mine host, 
who is an artist, has been showing me a number of his sketches done in 
first-rate style. 

“ Tt has turned out a most grilling day, with a blazing hot wind and 
lots of dust, and I have been keeping myself cool by eating water-melon, 
of which I have already demolished one as large as my head.” 

‘¢P.S. Whilst loading my gun this morning, and using for wadding a 
colonial paper, I saved from destruction the enclosed lines on the Kaffir 
war ; the passage I have underlined is most appropriate, for not only is 
no ‘ plunder for soldiers or prize money for seamen’ to be had in this 
thankless war, but the lines: 


Is the contractor or the queen the thief ? 
When men buy rations, though they catch their beef ! 


are very much to the point and quite true ; for out of the often poor 
half-famished soldier’s pay, is stopped the amount for rations, which he 
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has'himself taken in the shafle of oxen from the Kaffirs, at the risk of 
his life, and with the sweat of his brow! It is, indeed, a bad job for the 
sons of Mars when the current coin of the country (for catéle is in Kaffir- 
land the circulating medium), can be put into his camp-kettle instead of 

ing into his pocket! Luckily for the heroes of China, of Scinde, and 
the Sutled , that Syce silver, rupees, pearls, and diamonds, cannot now 
be made into soup; although we do hear of epicures of old stewing up 
pearls for a feast! : 

“ T have just seen, by the Graham’s Town Journal of Saturday, that 
the ‘ Aborigines Protection Society’ have been trying in England to bias 
Sir Henry Pottinger against the colonists and in favour of the Kaffirs. 
It is most strange that such a delusion should be suffered to exist, as that 
of showing favour or affection of any kind, to a set of blood-thirsty rob- 
bers. If these mischievous meddlers be listened to any longer, ‘ extermina- 
tion’ will, it is feared, have to be the word ; for unless some very effectual 
means of protection be afforded to the Eastern frontier, it will most cer- 
tainly be entirely deserted by the British settlers (as it formerly was by 
the Boers), and become a dead weight on our government. The colo- 
nists have long threatened to take this step; and to-day I heard that a 
farmer of this neighbourhood, named B » was packing up his goods 
and chattels with the intention of emigrating, as soon as the native levy 
encamped in his neighbourhood, strike their tents.” 

Algoa Bay, February 10th.—“ I arrived here the day before yester- 
day, but was not able to continue the Journal owing to the weak state 
of my eyes, which suffered much on the way down, particularly during 
the last day’s march from ‘ Commando Kraal,’ which I left at daylight on 
the 8th ; but on arriving at Sunday’s River, which, when I before crossed 
it, was a mere brook, I found it, as they say here, ‘up;’ that is full from 
bank to bank, and considerable time was lost in getting the saddles, bags, 
&c., into a boat, and afterwards swimming the horses across ; in doing 
which, one of them had a narrow escape of being drowned. 

“ Ts it not extraordinary, that on this only communication between the 
Cape, Port Elizabeth, and Graham’s Town, not a single bridge should 
be yet constructed? Although supplies are constantly detained for days, 
nay, for weeks, by waggons not being able to get across the torrents 
which intercept the road (if the villanous succession of ravines, rocks, 
and huge stones, deserve this name); and will it be believed, that these 
impediments occur in a province which has been for nearly half a century 
appended to the British empire, and which, during that time, has required 
constant military movements for its protection ? 

** However, such is the case; and owing to this delay I found myself 
at last on the right side of the Sunday River, with a bright sun staring 
me in the face, and the prospect of a grilling ride of thirty-three miles. 
About a mile further on there is a little inn, which, had I been aware 
of, I would have reached the day before, and have thus more equally 
divided the distance. I pushed on to a most miserable hovel about six 
or seven miles on this side of the river, where we halted the waggons 





on our way up ; and was lucky in getting a bundle of oat hay for the 
horses, and a cup of coffee, and meal and eggs beat up into a cake for 
myself, for they had no bread. About eight miles from this place, at 
the now dry bed of a stream called the Kookagh—as Mr. Jacob’s horse 
had shown unequivocal symptoms of distress by tumbling once or twice 
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on his nose—I pulled up for half-an-hour, and was fortunate enough to 
find a pool, the water of which was only slightly brackish. Here, as we 
rested under the shade of a bush, we were joined by an English shepherd, 
who was taking back (as I told him rather prematurely) a flock of 1600 
sheep, to the pasture-ground near Sidbury. When the nags had breathed 
a little, we again tightened our girths, and managed to raise a canter 
across the table-land called ‘ Grass Ridge;’ passed the spot of our second 
night’s ‘ out-span’ on the way up, and descended the wooded side of the 
hill overlooking Schwartz Kops River, and commanding a splendid view 
of Algoa Bay. In going through the bush here, the heat was most op- 

ressive ; and on arriving at the Schwartz Kops, we found the water so 
salt from the influence of the tide, that we had to ride a considerable 
distance further up, in order to give our nearly-exhausted horses a drink; 
but the one ridden by my Hottentot lad was so completely done up, that 
I was obliged to leave him behind, and with difficulty managed to keep 
my own horse on his legs for the last twelve miles of dreary road, be- 
tween the Schwartz Kops and the Bay. However, when I got a glimpse 
of the shipping, I pushed bravely along, and presently met a solitary 
horseman, whom I recognised as Doctor H——., now deputy-inspector 
of hospitals, and who had been quartered with me many years before at 
Gibraltar. 

« After leaving the doctor, who was on his way to Graham’s Town, I 
was joined by a farmer, and we jogged on together until we reached Port 
Elizabeth at about one o'clock, when, as you may fancy, I was not sorry 
to get under the cover of a roof. 

“The first thing I did on arriving, was to send for my friend Doctor 
M , of the 90th, who had before attended me at Block Drift, and 
who now most kindly hastened to give my eyes all the relief in his 

wer. Te demited. the sad disappointment experienced by the 90th, 
at being detained in consequence of the loss of the Thunderbolt, which 
had been sent to take them round to the Cape. 

‘¢ The regiment (which is now encamped on the heights above the town) 
saw her coming round Cape Recief about four in the afternoon, and 
were so elated at the sight that they commenced cheering ;—presentl 
she fired minute guns, which they thought was to attract attention, 1t 
being supposed that the Governor and Commander-in-chief were on board ; 
—however, on seeing the ensign reversed, they began to think something 
was wrong ; but when she was run bow foremost on the beach they were 

uite at a loss what to conjecture. The truth, however, soon came out 
that she had struck on a rock in doubling the point, and was filling so 
quick that this was the only alternative left—there she now lies hard and 
fast in the sand, and in a few days will probably be a complete wreck— 
for although parties of the 90th and of Captain Hogg’s Levy (also here 
on their way home) have given every assistance to pump her out, all 
efforts have hitherto proved ineffectual. Fortunately, the crew, stores, 
and effects are saved, and the officers and men are now encamped within 
a dozen yards of where I am writing. 

“Yesterday (the 9th) I was all day in a dark room, still suffering 
from ophthalmia; however, my solitude was enlivened by many old friends of 
the 90th, who came to see me, and with whom I condoled most sincerely 
on this, their third disappointment, in not returning home. They were 
first stopped at the Cape on their way back from Ceylon—next a ship was 
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ordered to take them from Waterloo Bay, but was prevented by bad wea- 
ther, and the insecurity of the anchorage—and this third ‘contretemps’ 
may peers keep them here another twelvemonth,* as things are begin- 
ning to look again threatening on the frontier, and the General will pro- 
bably not be able to spare them. . 

“When I heard that Sir George Berkeley had not arrived in the 
Thunderbolt, | was in hopes that the Haddington (in which E— is going 
out to India,) would perhaps bring him round—but he is to come in the 
President.” 3 

Wednesday, 10th.—“ I feel to-day so much better that I have taken 
advantage of it to make up the ‘lee-way’ in my journal. 

. * + 


“To illustrate the treacherous character of the Kaffirs, old Captain 
Evatt (the commandant here) who has just called, related an anecdote of 
Gaika the father of Macomo, attempting to murder him when he was sent 
some thirty-five years ago into Kaffirland on a friendly mission, and after 
he (Captain Evatt) had made him a present of a couple of horses ‘and 
saddles, with a full suit of Dragoon uniform. They were riding together 
‘cheek by jowl’—as the old gentleman expressed it—when his interpreter 
warned him to beware, as about 1000 Kaffirs were pouring in from all 
sides ; on which he immediately seized the rein of Gaika’s horse, fastened 
it to his own, and threatened to blow out his brains if he did not at once 
dismiss these Kaffirs ; which was accordingly done. Old Evatt mentioned 
@ curious circumstance I never heard of before : that Pato (the chief who 
is now giving the most trouble) advanced on one occasion as far as the 
Schwartz Kops river, about twelve miles from this—that Captain Evatt 
was sent with some dragoons to desire him to retire into his own boundary 
—when Pato’s reply was, that he had purchased the country for 4000 head 
of cattle from certain functionaries of government, and as long as he had 
18,000 Kaffirs under his orders, he would retain it. 

“This was of course duly reported; and, it is said, that shortly 
afterwards two of these gentlemen committed suicide at Cape Town. 
As for Mr. Pato, a force was sent against him, and he was compelled 
again to cross the Fish River. I give you this story as I had it a 
quarter of an hour after it was told to me. Pato, it is now rumoured, 
says that he will not be content until he takes possession of Port Eli- 
zabeth,—whilst from Cape Town we hear that the war is at anend! I 
should say nothing has yet been done, and that nothing will or can be 
done, until the grass again shoots up next September.” 

February 12.—“ Yesterday I had the unexpected pleasure of receiving 
the large budget of letters which came out by the Lady Flora, dated the 


end of September. 


* * * * 

‘‘ We are now hourly expecting the arrival of the President with the 
General ; and probably Admiral Dacres is on board; in the meantime, as all 
efforts to get the poor T'’hunderbolé afloat have failed, no further endea- 
vour will be made until the arrival of the frigate. Fatigue parties of 
the 90th Regiment, and of Captain Hogg’s Levy, were for two or three 
days hard at work trying to pump her out, but without success. 

“Captain Hogg is here, accompanying his men back to their native 
Cistrict.of Swellendam, about a hundred miles from the Cape, but, until 
he has seen the General, does not like to take them any further ; in the 





* The 90th only reached Englandin May, 1848. 














mean time, the poor fellows are lying out in the a it without 
any covering save their blankets. It rained yesterday very heavily, when 
they adopted the expedient of creeping into a number of empty com- 
missariat casks, and it was ludicrous in the extreme to see each black 
woolly head peeping, like Diogenes, out of his kennel; however, unlike 


the cynic, they appeared highly satisfied with their new abodes,—and to- 


my cost (as my bed-room window overlooked this novel kind of city), 


they kept up the most boisterous mirth during a great part of the: 


night. 


‘The ‘ Totty’ (as long as you can keep him sober) makes a capital. 


soldier; humour him a little,—perform your promises towards him, he 
will follow you any where, and after a toilsome day’s march, when other 
troops would be lying down, wearied and chgultel these jolly dogs ma 

be seen dancing away to the sound of an old cracked fiddle or Jew’s 





« T strolled yesterday evening up to the 90th camp, pitched on the 


heights above the town; for it is one of the characteristic features of: 


colonial neglect, that since we have been in possession of the colony—from 
which date this has been the only point of embarkation and disembarkation 
on the Eastern coast—there is not even a barrack or hospital for the 


accommodation of the troops; and, after having been six months in the. 


field, these poor fellows continue in their miserable—and now ragged— 
little bell-tents, exposed to all the vicissitudes of this variable climate, 
—still the change from Ceylon has been (with all the hardships they 
have undergone) in their favour, and they are now as fine a looking set 
of fellows as ever wore red jsckets; their mahogany-coloured faces and 
grizzly beards and moustaches, presenting the very ‘beau ideal’ of the 
‘vieux soldat.’ It is a pity to see such a fine corps wasting its energies 
in this laurel-less war. J should like to see them face to face, and 
within bayonet thrust, of an equal number of more worthy foes than these 
skulking Kaffir brigands! 

“The rain came down heavily whilst in Captain Bringhursts’ tent, where 
a small party had assembled—he gave me some account of the last expe- 
dition beyond the Kye, on which he was employed with his company (the 
only part of the 90th present, | believe, on that occasion), and the hardships 
they endured are almost incredible; incessant rain for a fortnight together, 
without tents or provisions, living entirely on tough, and often half raw, 
beef, without bread, meal, or even salt ! He was sent to recover the bodies 
of the three officers who were lately murdered by the Kaffirs,—they found 
them stripped, and much torn by the vultures and jackals, whilst the 
numerous corpses of their enemies (for the poor fellows made a most 
gallant defence) were, strange to say, untouched—it will, however, be a 
melancholy satisfaction to their friends, to know that they died bravely, 
with arms in their hands, surrounded by fallen foes, and were afterwards 
buried with military honours in a soldier’s grave! After all, how very 
preferable is such an exit to the lingering suffering of protracted illness, 
and all the nauseous accompaniments of a sick bed ! 

“ One would have supposed, when a regiment had been detained in de- 
fence of a colony on its way home, after a protratted foreign service, and 
had caiieeauanie undergone an infinity of hardships and privations, in 
behalf of the colonists and their property, and without any prospect of ad- 
vantage to themselves, that they would be received with open arms; but 
Dec.—vVou. LXXXIV. NO, CCCXXXVI. 2K 
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sa se eee a ter aN of what am 
i been m the case; ve 
done and suffered, their departure seems to be looked as a 
desertion ; they have been treated with any thing but civility since 
entered the colonial boundary, and, to wind up the whole, a man 
from his position, ought to have been endowed with better feelings 
man of y and influence in the colony—a literary man—a 
, @ justice of the peace—actually prosecuted the officer in com- 
mand of the 90th, for damage and trespass, because he encamped his 
men, after a long day’s march, on a — of barren heath, ing 

part of his property, five or six miles from this place ! 

* No fence, hedge, or boundary of any sort intervened to distinguish 
the spot from the surrounding waste ly unaware that it was private 
property, the oxen were unyoked, the tents pitched, and camp fires lighted, 
when a message from the aforesaid individual came to warn off in- 
truders ; the commanding officer said that it was impossible to move at 
that time of the night, and he, in consequence, on arriving at Port Eliza-~ 
beth, received a summons to appear before the civil court, to answer a 
charge of trespass and damages —the latter laid at 10/.! Mind you, there 
is not now so much as a blade of green grass within a hundred miles, and 
the most upright judge gave a verdict of 1/. damages and 14s. costs! 

“¢ There _— to be but one opinion on the subject of this heartless 
transaction ; Major E——, when the verdict was delivered, gave the prose- 
cutor, in his quiet, gentlemanly way, the following well deserved reproof, 
—‘ Had Mr. ’s property been a little nearer to the Kaffirs, or the 
Kaffirs a little nearer to Mr. ’s property, he perhaps would not have 
had so great an objection to the vicinity of her Majesty’s 90th light in- 
fantry.’ 

« Now, although the above mentioned business certainly admits of no 

iation—with regard to the frontier colonists—allowance must be made 
or the feelings of people, who have already been so often abandoned to 
their fate ; and who, on the present occasion; seeing the native levies dis- 
banded, and the regular troops withdrawn, when there is no appearance 
of the Kaffirs having been really humbled, naturally suppose that another 
flimsy peace is about to be patched up, which will again, in a few years, 
expose them to all the renewed horrors of Kaffir invasion, attended with 
its usual results.” 


4h 


BABE 








* * . * * 

Saturday, February 20th.—“ The President and Eurydice have arrived 
with the governor, the commander-in-chief, and all their suite. I lost no 
time in seeing the general (whom I had formerly known in the Mediter- 
ranean) ; I found him particularly affable, and he has advised me to pro- 
ceed at once to the Cape, and there to submit my case to the decision of 
a medical board, My old schoolfellow Anson is in command of the 
Eurydice, and has kindly promised me a lift round to Simon’s Bay. 
They are to make a last attempt to get the Thunderbolt afloat, which 
will probably take a week to effect. I may therefore reckon on being at 
Cape Town about the commencement of March; and allowing a month 
for the assembly of the medical board, and their decision (which I have 
not the least doubt will be in favour of my return) being confirmed, will 
bring me to the commencement of April, so that about the middle of 
June I hope to be once more with you. Anson brought out a letter from 
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you of the 25th October; however, having previously received yours of 
the 5th December, it contained no news. . 5. 


* * e al + 
“T have drawn out, as I before told you, for Sir George Berkeley’s peru- 
sal, a paper with my remarks on the state of things here, tigether sith 
a few suggestions; of which epistle I enclose a copy, and trust shortly 
to follow m person this formidable budget.” 


Extracts from a Letter addressed to Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Berkeley, K.C.B., Se. §c. 
“ Busuman’s River, 
“ Frontier of the Cape of Good Hope, 6th February, 1847. 

“ Sir,—Anticipating this morning the arrival of your Fsselloney, I 
have hastily put together a few facts and suggestions induced by the 

resent state of affairs on the frontier ; which opinions, however crude 
- undigested, may perhaps nevertheless, furnish one or two available 

ints. 
‘Since the period when the Hottentots were dispossessed by the 
Kaflirs, of that tract of country between the Keiskamma and Great Fish 
River, the experience of more than half a century goes to prove, that 
these restless barbarians are not to be restrained within the limits of the 
latter pomenany: The dense, and in many places almost impenetrable, 
belt of bush which extends along the sides of that river, and of its tribu- 
tary the ‘ Kat,’ as far north as the Winterberg Mountains—serving only 
to afford them a secure cover, from whence at pleasure they can emerge 
to plunder and devastate the colony, whilst at the same time it secures 
them against pursuit or discovery ;—hence their depredations can at all 
times be committed at ease, and generally speaking, with perfect im- 

unity. 
“This has invariably occurred, both during the Dutch ceeagerinn, 
and our subsequent possession of the eastern province, whose inhabitants 
have been constantly kept in a state of alarm, and repeatedly ruined by 
the incursions of these savages—as a precaution against whose aggres- 
sions, patroles, commandos, and every measure suggested by foresight 
and prudence have hitherto been of no avail ; whilst their more serious 
invasions of 1819 and 1834-35, well nigh deprived us of this fine pro- 
vince. 

‘¢ Sir Benjamin D’Urban was so perfectly convinced of the utter inse- 
curity of this line of frontier, that after the latter daring attempt of the 
Kaffirs, he resolved on driving the whole of the Amakose tribes across 
the Kye, the open nature of whose banks, was so much better adapted 
for defence and observation of the movements of the Kaffirs, than those 
of the Great Fish River. Such was his original intention,* in pursuance of 
which, he, at an enormous expense to government, erected several strong 
posts, which—together with the line of policy he had adopted—would, it 
was then generally supposed, have secured the permanent tranquillity of 
the colony. 

“Lord Glenelg, however, guided by the representationsof * * 
" y ” * and influenced by the mistaken and mawkish 


philanthropy of the day;—an affectation of humanity (in many cases 





* Which was subsequently modified, by allowing some of the Gaika tribes to 


occupy the country as British subjects. 
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venal) exercised at the expense of the lives, property, and happiness of 
our as Seng a SR a all these arrangements, and adopted that 
vacillating line of policy, and those childish half measures, which have 
eatailed all the miseries of the late war, to say nothing of the immense 
outlay to which it has put the British government. 

“ Under such circumstances, the question naturally suggests itself : 
‘ How are all these evils to be remedied ? and ought recourse again to 
be had to Sir Benjamin D’Urban’s original plans ?” ‘ Yes,’ we would 
suggest, ‘ but on a still more extended and more stringent system.’ 

““A great power, when it has once thrown back the limits of its 
boundary, more especially—as in this case—when dealing with savages, 
should, right or wrong, never again retrench those limits. 

“‘ Any concession—even common kindness—is, with the barbarian, put 
down to the account of fear. The first symptom of a retreat is con- 
strued into weakness, or inability to retain possession of the abandoned 
territory ; and the moral influence of the power of civilisation once de- 
stroyed, the consequent fatal results are incalculable. 

‘** Above all, no threat should be made, unless there be full power to 
carry it into effect ; and when it is executed, it should be done in such a 
manner as not to be readily forgotten. 

“Were I called upon for an opinion on the subject, it would be :— 
‘ That all the Kaffir tribes be driven beyond the Kye,* the latter to be 
then considered as the boundary of the hissien Province ; that after the 
expiration of a reasonable period, every male Kaffir above the age of 
sixteen, caught within this limit (whether armed or unarmed), be put to 
death like a beast of prey ; or if taken alive, to be removed to the vicinity 
of Cape Town, there to work as a felon on the public roads; and asa 
further encouragement to their capture or extirpation, that—dead or 
alive—(at the termination of the above fixed period), a price be put on 
their heads. The Boers, Fingoes, and Hottentots, would then, I have 
no doubt, save government all further trouble on this account. 

‘“‘ That Kreili, the paramount chief of all the Kaffir tribes, should, by 
the delivery of suitable hostages, be made responsible for the due fulfil- 
ment of this indispensable preliminary to peace, (the evacuation of the 
territory on this side of the Kye), for the further maintenance of which, 
that lines of posts be established along the new boundary—communi- 
cating with each other—with the seat of government of the Eastern 
Province (which, by-the-bye, ought to be local, and without reference to 
the authorities at Cape Town), and with the nearest seaport, by good 
military roads, with bridges over the numerous torrents; this com- 
munication to extend to Port Elizabeth, the locality at which the work 
of road-making should commence, instead of the neighbourhood of 
Cape Town, where it is of much less immediate importance. 

‘That, before any treaty be definitively concluded with Kreili, he, as 
the responsible agent, be made to give up the full amount of plundered 
cattle, as a slight compensation to the colonists, for the losses and suffer- 





* It is well known that between Port Natal and the Umzimvoobou River 
there are large tracts of fertile country perfectly uninhabited, and which could 
be occupied by the Kaffirs, if expelled from this side of the Kye ; where, more- 
over, they are only intruders of a very recent date; whilst the most advantageous 
appropriation of the territory thus vacated by them, might be a matter of after- 
consideration; whether to be sold, distributed as grants to settlers, to be occupied 
by Fingoes and Hottentots, or else by that race of half-castes, known under the 
denominations of ‘‘Griquas” and “ Bastaards.” 
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ings sustained by them during the war; the expenses of which must, 
however, unavoidably fall on the British government. 

“Should the above terms of a proposed peace not be deemed palate- 
able by the Kaffirs, they ought to be enforced at the point of the 
bayonet, and * * * 

“think it would likewise be greatly conducive to the tranquillity of 
the colony at large, were European traders, missionaries, and other un- 
authorised persons, kept out of Kaffirland ; at all events, unless provided 
with a pass, duly signed by competent authority. 

‘¢ The sale of gunpowder and fire-arms, as likewise the propagation of 
doctrines of independence, and of a supposed equality to the white man, 
would thus, in a great measure, be put a stop to amongst these savages ; 
whilst traffic elie still be carried on at stated times and places, but 
subject to proper ‘surveillance,’ and under pain of the severest penalty— 
even death—to those infringing a strict prohibition to sell the above- 
named forbidden articles. 

“If we must still try to convert the Kaffir, let the establishments for 
that purpose be along the frontier line, superintended by qualified minis- 
ters, and under the authority of government ; for at present, any broken- 
down mechanic, who fancies, or whose interest it is to have a ‘call,’ may 
be, and often is, the means of doing an infinity of mischief. 

“As to the extent of success attending our attempts at conversion, 
they have hitherto been an utter failure; and the Kaffirs, it is well 
known, have lately converted, to our cost, the missionary Bibles into 
ball-cartridges or wadding. The Hottentots are more drunken and dis- 
solute than ever; and some reverend personages, have not—to their shame 
be it said—set them the most rigorous examples of morality. 

“ The great mistake has been hitherto committed of constantly em- 
ploying missionaries in our political relations with the Kaffirs ; prin- 
cipally, I believe, owing to their local influence and exclusive knowledge 
of the language ; but if proper inducements were held out, many men 
brought up in the diplomatic line, as well as military officers, would no 
doubt soon qualify themselves to an equal extent, in the same manner. 

“ It may not be irrelevant to remark, that whilst making hostile incur- 
sions into the enemy’s country, it would much tend to ultimate suecess— 
by crippling his resourees—were we to carry off the women (who play the 

art of spies, as well as that of commissaries), for without their assistance 
the Kaffirs are in a great measure helpless, and would often rather starve, 
than be at the trouble of collecting, transporting, and cooking their own 
victuals. Their crops and gardens should also, on these occasions, be in- 
variably destroyed, and their huts burnt to the ground.* 


‘Should the war be continued, it appears to me, that by acting dia- 
metrically opposite to former measures, a very different result might 


fairly be anticipated. 
‘Ist, not to open the campaign until fully assured of abundant supplies, 


and at a season when there is a sufficiency of grass for the horses and 
commissariat cattle. 





* Were the plan moreover adopted of destroying, instead of capturing Kaffir 
cattle, whilst convincing the enemy that our object is not plunder, it would, be- 
sides, relieve our troops from that most harassing duty of guarding and driving 
back large droves of oxen to the frontier, through hordes of hostile barbarians, 
who allow no opportunity to escape, of endeavouring to recover, what by them is 


infinitely more valued than the richest treasure. 
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“2nd. To substitute in he ne of supplies ere. Fe 


pack oxen,* for conveyance by w carriages; that 
to any thing like celerity of military movement, particularly in a country 
‘eiatinatiiicaes this is—by dense bush, rapi all 
water-courses. Camels, which might easily be procured at the ‘ Cape de 
Verds,’ from whence they could be brought at little cost by ships going 
out in ballast, would, in this country, be invaluable as beasts of burden. 
From their peculiar conformation and habits, being little affected by the 
frequent scarcity of water and want of grass; and as they willingly feed 
on the succulent plants and thorny shrubs with which the ‘ bath chimes 
they — thrive and even grow fat, where oxen must inevitably 


pre Why, also, the elephant} should not be here turned to account, as 
well as in Indian warfare, is a problem of difficult solution. This 
animal could easily force its way through the thick bush—impervious to 
all save a Kaffir ; and if properly trained, a few practised marksmen, 
with a good supply of fire-arms, would, from the commanding height of 
a howdah, be able to do great execution im this jungle warfare. How- 
ever, the mere fact of its being an innovation on the good old Dutch 
customs, would in both the above cases, ensure opposition in this dull, 
plodding, waggon-driving part of the world. 

“ But to return from this digression to my ‘ suggestions ;’ 

“3rdly. To cause a correct survey, and report to be made of the 
mouth of every river or bay, between the Great Fish River and Port 
Natal, and wherever secure anchorage were found, or a safe Janding 
deemed practicable, there to establish a military post and magazines ; in 
short, to establish the ‘base of operations’ along the eastern line of sea- 
coast, by which you would have your supplies in the very heart of the 
enemy's country, and be able to act at once on his front and left flank, 
with Port Natal on your own right, and ample resources in your rear. 

“ At present, owing to the insecurity of Waterloo Bay, the greater 
part of the supplies for the army are landed at Port Elizabeth (itself by 
no means a safe roadstead), and then transported in waggons over an 
execrable road to Graham’s Town, whence they are forwarded to the scene 
of operations in the same lumbering conveyances. 

‘‘H.M. steamer Thunderbolt was some time since, sent to examine the 
mouth of the Buffaloe River; | understand that a favourable report was 
the result, and coasting-vessels have been known to remain there safely at 
anchor for weeks together; yet from some unaccountable cause, its capa- 
bilities have never during the whole course of the war been made in the 
least available.t 

“Again, as considerable delay and the greatest inconvenience has 
often of late resulted, in consequence of a sudden rise in the numerous 
rivers flowing through the scene of operations, it strikes me that a pon- 





* Pack mules were subsequently employed for this purpose. 

+ He is indigenous to Southern Africa, and were the attempt made, could no 
doubt, be domesticated as easily as his Asiatic brethren of Hindostan and Ceylon. 
The elephants which accompanied Hannibal’s army across the Alps, were no 
doubt of African origin, and probably of the same species as those which are now 
found in the southern portion of that continent. 

t Shortly after the above was written, a military post was established at this 


locality. 
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toon train with a few sailors, might with great advantage be attached to 
the forces in the field;* whilst scientific officers were appointed to take 
military surveys of the ground over which we may advance, of the fea- 
tures of many parts of which we are still in total ignorance ; as a good 
plan (on a large scale) would greatly facilitate military movements in 
this broken and entangled country. 

“With reference to the passage of the numerous rivers in Kaffirland ; 
during the former winter (1846) when there was no chance of their 
being flooded, a large punt was dragged about with the force ; but last 
December (the time when rain is always expected on the frontier), the 
army was s for ten or twelve days at the Kye, part of it cut off 
from its supplies, for want of means to pass them over ; and during this 
time, the troops unprovided with tents and exposed to incessant rain, 
without biscuit, flour, or even salt, were reduced to the necessity of living 
entirely on beef, and ¢hat often nearly raw. 

* * . + 

“‘ Lastly. If all these measures be deemed insufficient to ensure suc- 
cess, Faku, the chief of the Amaponda Kaffirs, only waits, it is said, a 
signal (or bribe) from us, to fall on the enemy's rear; let that signal be 
given, and these incorrigible robber tribes will then be left to their well- 
merited fate of mutual destruction ! 

“ Such, sir, is a rough outline of my—perhaps mistaken—ideas on the 
subject in question; it may, perchance, be deemed presumption in an 
officer of my standing, venturing to advance an opinion on such points, 
—still ‘ knowledge,’ saith the proverb, ‘may even be gleaned from fools’ 
—but without exactly subscribing myself as such, I have the honour to 
remain, most respectfully, your excellency’s 

“ Obedient, humble servant, 
“E. NApPrEer, 
“ Lieut.-Colonel on Particular Service. 


“To Lieut.-General Sir G. Berkeley, K.C.B., &c. &e. &c., 
Commander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope.” 
* . * * * + 

Obliging Editor! patient and courteous Reader! accept my sincere 
thanks for the kind attention you have deigned to bestow, on a some- 
what dry and lengthy subject ; but should the contents of the foregoing 
pages in any way tend to dissipate long established illusions relative to 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope ; should they in the least con- 
tribute to expose in their true light, the real character and predatory 
habits of a set of “irreclaimable savages”—to show up certain intrigu- 
ing and meddling societies—to set forth the many wrongs and sufferings 
of the Dutch settlers, and of our fellow-countrymen, in this part of the 
world, I shall, in that case, think my object fully effected—the ends of 
real “ philanthropy” to have been materially promoted, and—with what- 
ever personal detriment it may have been attended—consider as time 
not entirely thrown away, my residence of a “ Few Months in Southern 


Africa.’ 


* Though not in consequence of the above suggestion,—it is, nevertheless, 
satisfactory to the author, to find its feasibility subsequently fully tested, in the 
successful passage of the Orange River on pontoons, by the forces under Sir 
Harry Smith, during the late expedition against the Boers. 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN’S IMPRISONMENT IN THE CHATEAU 
DE VINCENNES. 


Tue last time I addressed the British public—or, rather, the last time 
they heard of me,—I was lying full length on the floor of a guard-house 
vat the corner of the Rue St. Denis, on which I had been prostrated by 
a blow from the butt-end of the musket of a treacherous corps de garde. 

The blow was a violent one, and for a few moments I was completely 
stunned by it, but thanks to the protection which nature has wisely 
afforded me, it only raised a large bump on my head about the size of a 
walnut, without in the slightest degree affecting my intellect, which of 
course was what the furious ruffian aimed at. Had he struck Podder, the 
case would, no doubt, have been quite different, for he, poor fellow, has 
a very thin skull compared to mine. 

When I rose from the ground I found myself encircled by a number of 
my ferocious captors who, like true wom: evel had all of them some- 
thing to say, and all spoke at once. I showed them how completely 
I soared a their petty malice by not deigning to return a word 
in reply to their numerous questions, but looking round I perceived 
Podder sitting on a bench, and to judge by the blood which still streamed 
from his nose, he also had been making a fight of it. 

‘* Welcome, my gallant friend !” cried I, rushing towards him, and 
locking him in my embrace. “Do I once more behold you? United, 
we may defy these tyrants!” 

“]’m devilish glad, Green, to see you on your legs again,” replied 
Podder, “ for that fellow in the black beard who stands grinning at us 
in the corner hit you deuced hard. You're not more glad to see me than 
Iam to see you, though, upon my soul, I wish we had met any where 
else. It’s rather a queer go, being taken prisoner—I don’t like the look 
of it.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, “ Podder ! do you blench ?” 

** T don’t know about that,” replied he, “ but I’ve heard of such things 
as drum-head court-martials, and the provo’—for my uncle was a quarter- 
master in the Buffs.” 

“ Be composed,” returned I, “we are Britons, and they know it. 
They daren’t so much as harm a hair of our heads. Look at the law of 
nations, to say nothing of the rights of man.” 

‘That may be all very well,” said Podder, doggedly, “ but as far as I 
can remember, Green, it was we who were getting up the row just now, 
and these fellows caught us in the fact. They may respect the law of 
nations, as you say, when it’s forced down their throats at the point of 
the bayonet, but as to the rights of man, I suspect they haven’t much 
idea what that comes to, as far as other people are concerned.”’ 

“ Peregrine !” I rejoined with some solemnity of manner, “ you speak 
distractedly ; the brandy, I am afraid, has proved too much for your poor 
weak head. I know the Articles of War, and the Military Regulations 
too well not to be aware of the nature of our present position.” 

“ You're thinking of the English ones,” said Podder, in rather an 
obstinate tone. 

“ English or French,” I retorted, “ it’s all one—aren’t they printed ?” 
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He made no reply to this question, being silenced of course by my 
logic, and I jet at : 

“Let them make the best of it,” I observed, “and it’s only an 
emuette.” 

‘“‘ An emuette ! pray,” asked he, “‘ what's that ?” 

*‘ It’s the name,” i replied, not sorry to have it in my power to show 
him the extent of my familiarity with French customs, “ it’s the name 
by which the English describe a street row in Paris ; an emuette is the 
first thing they kick up, and then they raise the barricades.” 

This last word drew upon me the attention of the rude soldiery who 
had made us prisoners; though, from their conduct towards us, I think 
they rather deserve the opprobrious epithet of brigantines, than the 
honourable title of soldiers; and breaking off their own conversation, 
which they had been freely indulging in, not unmingled with laughter, 
one of them called out to me to be silent. I had touched them in a 
tender point, and their consciences told me that they saw in the un- 
daunted foreigner before them, a hero of barricades. 

‘¢ Silence! monsieur!” cried this man, fiercely, ‘‘ savez-vous qu'il n’est 
pas permis aux prisonniers de parler?” 

“Je suis silent,” replied I, with a look of contempt, the effect of 
which they vainly tried to conceal by dissembling grins. 

‘‘ En effet, il parle Francais, le petit,” said the serjeant of the guard, 
whom I had not hitherto observed. ‘ Dites donc, de quel pays étes- 
vous ; je ne connais pas ce patois 1a.” 

“ Patois vous-meme !” I exclaimed, derisively, perfectly understand- 
ing his sneer: “Je parle plus bon mieux Frangais que vous, ayec 
toute votre barbe.”’ 

** Qu’est ce qu'il veut dire?” said one. 

“Je n’en sais rien,” returned the serjeant, shrugging his shoulders. 
“‘ Je pense qu'il doit étre Anglais.” 

“Qui,” said I, folding my arms, with cutting coldness, “oui, vous 
étes droit, cela est quoi je suis.” 

“Si je comprends deux mots,” muttered the serjeant, but loud 
enough for me to hear him. 

‘Stupid as well as insolent,” I observed to Podder, who had been 
listening attentively to our conversation, though I am afraid, poor fellow, 
he was not able to understand it. 

I should like to give him another punch of the head,” he whispered. 

‘“‘ No,” said I, restraining him, “no violence ; we must use moral 
force to vanquish certain natures.” 

I cannot tell what further impertinence I might have experienced at 
the hands of this person, if the sudden appearance of an officer of the 
staff (the state major, as he is called in Paris), who was going his rounds, 
had not taken place. The moment he approached the guard-house all 
was quiet ; the men drew up outside, and the serjeant having made his 
report, hecame in. I know not what the serjeant said to our prejudice, 

but the officer bent upon us a very frowning brow, as he listened to what 
the other repeated in an under tone. I was not dismayed by his scowling 
lance, but returned him a look of manly defiance, which I could see 
inwardly chafed him. 

‘“‘ Eh bien, messieurs,” said he, as soon as the serjeant’s statement was 
ended; “apparemment vous étes des Anglais! Vous ne devez pas ig- 
norer que j’ai le droit de vous mettre en prison. En effet, c’est mon 
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devoir, mais peut étre que vous avez quelque chose 4 dire pour excuser 
votre conduite !” 

Podder caught at the word “ excuse,” and asked me, “if the fellow 
didn’t want an apology ?” 

It struck me that he did, and I explained to Podder that that was 
what he meant. 

“IT hope you don’t mean to make one,” said my friend. 

*‘T'll see him-———never mind what,” I replied, “‘ you shall hear me give 
it him. ‘“ Citoyenne soldat,” said I, turning to the officer, who stared 
when he heard me speak to him in such good French, “ vos hommes ont 
ovr moi et mon ami, ils ont donné lui un sanglant nez et frappé moi 
sur la téte avec le-le-butt-end de leur mousquets. Je demande satis- 
faction.” 

“ Je crois qu'il est gris,” said the officer, turning to his subordinate. 

“Tl est trés récalcitrant,’’ answered the serjeant, putting that con- 
struction on the term “ grey,” “et l'autre est bien contumace. Ils nous 
ont donné de fameux coups de poings.” 

“‘ Dans ce cas-la,” returned the state major, turning away to avoid my 
glance, which was steadily fixed on him, “ menez les au prison.” 

He sat down at a table as he spoke, wrote a few words on a slip of 
peper, which he gave to the serjeant, and then hastily left the guard- 

ouse. I saw at once that he had signed a lettre de cachot, and foresaw 
fate ; the bastille was already yawning for us. 

Although the emuette was apparently quelled, the fire still smouldered 
beneath its ashes, and it was no doubt owing to the apprehension that if 
our removal to prison was deferred till daylight a rescue would be at- 
tempted, that the serjeant came to the determination of marching us 
down to the depdt of the Prefecture of Police immediately. 

It was midmght, and a blacker deed was perhaps never perpetrated 
at that murky hour, when under a strong escort armed with fixed 
bayonets and three ball cartridges in each musket (for they guessed my 
daring nature), myself and my secretary were conducted to the public 

rison. 

I fully expected, as is customary with prisoners of war when led 
through an enemy’s camp, that our eyes would have been bandaged, 
but they neglected this important precaution, by which oversight we 
were afforded the means of knowing our exact route. It was, in point 
of fact, as straight as we could go down the Rue St. Denis until we had 
crossed the Pont au Change ; we then turned to the right along the Quai 
de l’Horloge, and the first turning to the left brought us into the Rue de 
Harlay, where a private door admitted us into the vast building of the 
Prefecture of Police. I noted these particulars carefully, and they were 
so deeply impressed on my memory that I felt convinced I could have 
gone over the same ground, alone and at any hour of the day, without 
making the slightest mistake. It is unnecessary for me to observe upon 

immense ames it is to a prisoner who meditates escape to possess 
a faculty for observation like mine. It seemed all the same to Podder 
which ~~ we were taken, and thenceforward I became satisfied that our 
future welfare must depend upon my capacity and exertions. 


The reader who was the confidant of my former adventures in Paris 
will not have forgotten the occasion on which I had last visited the 
gloomy tribunal of the Prefecture. I need, therefore, only recall to his 




















































remembrance the firmness of my conduct in the affair of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour to satisfy him, wher I say I was still the same Jolly 
Green, and that, although my political horizon was obscured by darker 
clouds than had ever before hung over my fate, my moral thews and 
sinews were braced up for any emergency. 

The place to which we were confined for the night was, I regret for the 
honour of the French nation to say it, a common receptacle for malefactors 
of the worst description. As a political offender I had naturally expected 
to have been treated with some distinction—such being the usual 
tice,—but all respect for rank being now, unfortunately, levelled, I was 
unceremoniously thrust amongst the vilest of the herd, the crogue- 
mitaines and loup-garoux of the lowest Faubourgs of Paris. Men and 
women were promiscuously heaped together; some were drunk, many 
quarrelsome, and all noisy. They eyed Podder and myself with great 
curiosity, as if they sought to inquire what crime we had committed in 
common with them. More than one individual addressed himself to me, 
to learn the cause of my incarceration, but I was too wise to commit 
myself to any of these paid agents of government (for such, I have no 
doubt, several of them were, feigning intoxication to induce confidence), 
and shrouding myself in a lofty impassability, I simply returned a cold 
“‘ Non-tong-paw,” as if 1 had not comprehended the meaning of the 
questions put to me, and thus effectually baffled the curiosity of these 
familiars. Podder, who had no help for it, as he did not understand 
what was said, followed my example in this respect, but, with the same 
apathy that had marked his conduct since we were first taken prisoners, 
instead of studying his companions, as I did, under the mask of silence, 
threw himself on a bench and went to sleep. 

As I witnessed his supineness, I could not help reflecting on the oppo- 
site qualities which nature has implanted in different bosoms. On one 
hand, we behold the men of action, prompt, resolute, and ambitious, 
fertile in expedients, and daring in the execution of their projects; these 
are the Hannibals of their species,—at one moment levelling the Alps 
with vinegar, at another bequeathing his hatred to Imperial Rome, amid 
the saw-dust of the scaffold; and to this category of men I trust I may, 
without vanity, claim to belong. On the other eat there are the men 
of submission, the Issachars of the human race, whose backs are made 
for the burden, and who, tame, yielding, and unenterprising, devise 
nothing, suffer every thing, and allow themselves to be the merest foot- 
balls of fate ; such a one, I thought, as he lay snoring beside me, was 
Podder. 

A prominent object amongst those which influence me in undertaking 
foreign travel, is to note down the peculiarities of the common people; 
and a celebrated statesman (Sir R—b—rt P 1), has said that the 
only way to form an estimate of their character is by paying attention to 
their songs. There were a great many singers collected in our place of 
confinement, and they were by no means afflicted by that feeling of false 
modesty which so often prevents a vocalist from gratifying those who 
wish to enjoy his melody. On the contrary, they sang one and all 
without being pressed, and, for the most part, without any care about 
interrupting others, or being interrupted themselves. It was not very 
easy to follow them, nor can I recollect more than the burdens of two or 
three of those which I heard most frequently repeated. Had Podder 
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been sufficiently alive to his duties,—as I must say I think he ought to 
have been,—he might have taken ample notes to my dictation ; but, as 
the case stands, I must ever t having missed a golden opportunity. 
At such a moment as this, 0 insurrections were rife every day, it 
more than ever behoved the political inquirer to ascertain the sentiments 
of the canaille. 

There was one man in a blouse and a casquette with a beard, which, 
like Dominie Sampson’s, had, perhaps, never been trimmed, who, in a deep 
stentorian voice sang a song which, from the frequent use of the words 
“ Briguedondaine” and * Briguedondé,” was, I make no doubt, full of 
political allusions. It excited a good deal of mirth in those who listened, 
who laughed, no doubt, at the expense of the government, and as the 

er occasionally pointed to me and winked his eye, at which the 

laughed still more, | make no doubt he was associating my arrest wit 
some terms of opprobium directed against the authorities of the prison. 
I am sorry to say, that the dialect in which he sang (it is called Argot, 
after M. d’Argot, the present Governor of the Bank of France, who 
invented it) prevents me from retaining more than the words I have 
mentioned. Another, a very gay-looking young man, amused himself by 
singing a song, the chorus of which, very often repeated, was caught up 
by those around him. This song had evidently very little meaning in it, 
as the reader may judge, when I tell him that the chorus consisted in 
the constant repetition of the words, “ Ca ira, ¢a ira, ga ira,” which 
merely signify, “ That will go,” or as we should say, ‘ That will do ;” 
and yet, with true French frivolity, they were echoed as eagerly as “God 
save the Queen,” or “ Rule Britannia,” which I should infinitely have 

referred hearing. A third, a young woman, with a red handkerchief 

notted round her head and wearing very short petticoats, kept time to 
her song, which was something about a “ carman”’ (her lover, probably), 
by dancing. The chorus of this ditty was a very innocent one, being 
simply,— 

“ Dansons la carmagnole, 
Vive le son, vive le son ! 


Dansons la carmagnole, 
Vive le son du canon !” 


It is only necessary, for the most illiterate, to turn to their Tibbins, 
where they will find that the word “son,” means nothing more or less 
than “bran ;” an article of which the poorer classes in France make 
their bread; so that, in point of fact, the song was figuratively in praise 
of the staff of life. The allusion to “canon,” I did not clearly com- 
agian but people of this description deal so much in allegory that I 

are say it is capable of explanation ; perhaps, if I may venture a sug- 
gestion, “ son du canon,” signifies a finer description of bran, just as we 
say, “ gunpowder tea,” to express the best Hyson. 

I have been led away from the narrative of my own fate, while I am 
thus amusing myself with philological recreations, but the wisest and 
best before me have done the same. Sir Thomas More, the famous poet 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer in the reign of Henry VIII., sported 
in a similar manner with his own block ; Socrates, the Spartan lawgiver 
and disciple of Plato, jested with the cup of hemlock, which he cooled 
with his ine breath ; Montezuma, the North American Indian chief, 
smilingly compared his funeral pile to a bed of roses ; and to this day a 
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calf’s head is a standing dish at the university of Oxford, in commemo- 
ration of a facetious expression used on the scaffold by that witty 
monarch, Charles I., to his dissolute companion and fellow-sufferer, the 
Bishop of Rochester. In short, I might multiply examples, were they 
necessary, to show with what impunity great minds may play with the 
edged tools which are so dangerous to the uninitiated. 

At length the revelry of the prisoners began to subside ; one by one 
they left off singing and dancing, and chattering in their singular jargon, 
and dropped off to sleep, some where they sat, others extended upon the 
floor. Having no further opportunity of observing character—for there 
is little difference in the snoring of nations (the nose, as it were, speaks 
but one language, only there is rather more of it in France than in other 
countries)—and being, besides, somewhat tired with the events of the 
day, I also yielded to the solicitations of the drowsy god, and sunk in his 
embrace. 

After a sleep of, I suppose, some hours’ duration, I was roused by 
Podder. 

“I say, Green,” was his first salutation, “ what sort of place is this we 
have got into? How the devil did we get here ?” 

“‘ Have you,” I replied, “so soon forgotten the occurrences of the 
last memorable night ?” 

“Upon my a he answered, “ my head is in rather a confused state 
this morning. I think we got into some sort of row, didn’t we? I 
suppose we are in the station-house.” 

“ Row! station-house!” exclaimed I; “yes ; but instead of ‘row,’ 
what say you to insurrection — instead of the ‘station-house,’ what 
think you of the French Newgate ?” 

“ You don’t mean to say so!” returned Podder, turning very pale: 
‘vou don’t mean to tell me that we're in Newgate !” 

“If we are not yet there,” said I, calmly, “I apprehend we very 
shortly shall be. I shculd say that our destination would be the Bastille 
in the first instance, and the guillotine afterwards.” 

“I thought there was no Bastille now,” suggested Podder: “ was not 
that pulled down long ago ?” 

“Upon my word, Podder,” retorted J, provoked at his ignorance, 
“upon my word, I can’t be answerable for every historical fact you have 
forgotten. The Bastille itself may have been pulled down, for aught I 
know, and now I think of it, I believe it was by Robespierre or Napoleon 
—you see I can remember events—but that has nothing to do with what 
I was saying. If there is no Bastille left, there are plenty of dungeons 
beside; and in one or other of these, mark my words,” I observed, with 
solemnity, ‘“ we shall be incarcerated.” 

‘“‘ But what for?” asked Podder, “ we’ve done nothing that I know of 
that they should shut us up in that way. I recollect we had a lark after 
dinner, when the Goddess of Liberty, as you called her, threw a pailful 
of dirty water over us in the Roo Kincumpaw, and then we had some 
brandy and water, and had a fight with some fellows, but what that was 
about I haven’t the slightest notion.” 

“It would be well for us both,” replied I, ‘ if every body’s memory 
served them on this occasion no better than yours; the ambitious,” con- 
tinued I, in a tone of proud melancholy; “ the ambitious have no 
Lethe !” 
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“ Haven’t they ?” said Podder, upon whom my classical, I might say, 
sublime, allusion was evidently thrown away ; “ well, whatever the am- 
bitious may do is their affair—what was it you did last night ” 

sepia oe gE at his want of tact or rather of gC 
was resolved he should be made fully aware of the danger in which we 
stood, and I, therefore, answered :-— 

“ The fact is, Podder, I made an exciting speech to the French nation 
last night, and distributed all the money I about me, and proclaimed 
myself President of the Green Repustic !” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” inquired he. 

“ Why,” said I, “ this: Paris is divided into factions, which are called 
after the colours in the national flag; there are the Red Republicans, 
who are for cutting every body’s throat; the Blue Republicans, who 
eal] themselves staunch, but look very blue at the Cag of the 
others ; and the White Republicans, who are no republicans at all, but 
daren’t call themselves any thing else ; and I,” I continued, with marked 
emphasis; ‘ have established a new category, which embraces all three— 
that of the Green Republicans, to whom I have given my own name and 
attributes !” 

“ Well—but,” said Podder, “it does not seem to me asif your party 
was likely to get on, for you are hardly proclaimed before you find your- 
self in quod.” 

‘“‘ You speak coarsely, Podder,” returned I, “and take but a very 
matter-of-fact view of the question. The best way to thrive in a revo- 
lution is to do something to get arrested for ; it keeps you out of harm’s 
way in the first instance, and when the popular cause has triumphed the 
martyrdom you have endured for the people’s sake, makes you their idol 
at once, and they immediately place you at the head of affairs.” 

“‘ But suppose,” said Podder, pertinaciously, ‘the popular cause does 
not triumph ?” 

“ should ill deserve the name I bear, Podder,” replied I, “ if I enter- 
tained any other conviction than that of its success ; but—the fact is— 

ou can’t understand these things, they are a little beyond your compre- 
ay you needn’t mind, you can’t help it.” 

“TT wish I could help being here,” returned my secretary, in a grumpy 
tone ; “if I hadn’t been a fool I shouldn’t.” 

“ True,” said I, with mild irony ; “ but as you have committed your- 
self so far, and don’t see your way out of the noose into which you have 
thrust your head, I beg you will leave that matter to my guidance. I 
believe,” continued I, drawing myself up to my full height (a favourite 
movement of mine when I am satisfied with myself,) ‘I believe there 
is not another man in France who could extricate you with greater dex- 
terity than myself.” 

“ Why,” said Podder, “it’s only a few minutes since you were 
threatening me with the Bastille and the gulletine.” 

There is something in the character of my secretary (as the reader 
may have noticed) which makes it difficult for me sometimes to put 
myself right with him; his imagination does not “get on,” if I may 
indulge in such an expression; he is one of that slow class of persons 
who are always harping on the same theme, perpetually “tying chat 
shoe ;” they lack briskness and vividity, and cannot understand contra- 
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dietions. I contented myself, therefore, in lieu of explanation, with 
merely turning off his last remark. 

“I said that, Podder, to try the strength of your nerves; you have 
stood the test manfully. No, my friend, we are Britons, and as such, 
believe me, however much we may be threatened, not a hair of our heads 
will be injured.” 

I had scarcely made this observation when a tall, grim-looking man 
entered the depdt, and after casting a scrutinising glance all round, singled 
me out from the crowd and beckoned me to thedoor. I folded my 
arms and moved forward with a firm, determined air, followed by Podder, 
who, I should imagine (for it was not consistent with my dignity to look 
round), must have imitated me as closely as laid in his power. Our i 
led the way silently along a narrow passage, at the further extremity of 
which was astrong door; he unlocked it, and we passed into an ante- 
room, from which we were introduced into a square chamber where two or 
three persons were seated at a large table with writing materials before 
them. The principal amongst these gentlemen—I should say citizens 
(there being no longer any gentlemen left in France), was the juge 
d instruction, a personage who, I conceived from his title, must unite the 
functions of judge and schoolmaster ; the others were his clerks. 

As soon as we entered he addressed some words to our conductor, the 
purport of which I soon perceived was to ascertain whether we were 
Parisians or not, for the latter shrugged his shoulders and muttered the 
word “ Anglais,” which is always employed to signify the English. 

‘¢ Parlez vous Francais, monsieur ?”’ said the judge, looking at me. 

“Qui, monsieur. Comment-vous portez-vous?” was my prompt 
reply. 

“Ce n’est pas 1a l’affaire, monsieur,” returned the judge, with a frown, 
instead of courteously acknowledging my polite inquiry ; “je me porte 
comme je me porte. II suffit que vous parlez Frangais. Et vous, mon- 
sieur ?” continued he, turning to Podder. 

Podder stared at him without making any reply. 

“ Nong-tong-paw,” said I, with a significant gesture, once more 
making use of that useful figure of rhetoric. 

‘‘ In that case,” observed the juge dinstruction, speaking to my asto- 
nishment in yery good English, “as what I have to say concerns you 
both equally, I must address you in your own language. Attend to 
what I say, and be particular in what you answer, as it may afterwards be 
used in evidence against you.” 

He then said something to the clerks, of which I caught the words 
procés verbal”, and “ traduction ;” the satellites of justice flourished 
their pens, and the examination (as I suppose I must call this tyrannous 
investigation) began. 

‘¢ What is your name, sir?’’ said the judge to me. 

« Jolly Green,” I answered laconically, ‘‘the head of the family of 
the Greens, who have been settled in the neighbourhood of Peckham since 
the period of the Roman conquest.” 

‘«‘ Enough, sir,—I have no desire to be made acquainted with any other 
members of your family. You speak of Peckham,—that is in England, 
you are then an Englishman ?” 

This was either cunning or stupidity on the part of the judge,—I am 
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inclined to the former, as he knew beforehand what country we 


belonged to ; however, my suspicions did not affect my answer. 

‘*] am an Englishman,” said I, proudly, “ or, to more classically, 
an honest, free born Briton, one of a race,” and here I involuntarily broke 
into song, that— 


“ Never, never, never, never shall ——be——slaves ! 
Still more ma—je—e—e—estic”—— 


I was continuing the sublime ode when the judge interrupted me. 

“T counsel you, Mr. Green, to reserve the remainder of your song for 
the amusement of your solitary hours,—you will, probably,” he added, 
maliciously, “have time enough to finish it at your leisure. Of what 
profession are you ?” 

“T profess myself,” replied I, warming with my situation, “a foe to 
tyranny in every shape, and an ardent lover of liberty !” 

“ Admirable sentiments, sir, but not applicable to my question. I wish 
to know what is your pursuit or calling. 

“T am a gentleman, and live upon my means.” 

“ Very good, sir; and what was the object of your visit to Paris ?” 

“To express my sympathy,” I answered, “with the great principle of 
the republic,—to give in my adhesion to the profound sentiment ex- 

in the declaration of ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity!” 

“ So far, so good,” said the judge, with a smiling air, a change which 
my eloquence had manifestly wrought ; “‘have the kindness to be seated 
for a few moments.” 

He then spoke in French to the clerks, who rapidly wrote from his 
dictation. He was doing me the honour of translating my expressions, 
which he thought much too good to be lost, so I made him a low bow 
and took a seat. 

It was Podder’s turn now to be interrogated. As may easily be 
es he cut but a poor figure after me. Indeed, beyond describ- 
ing his name and place of abode (which was Walworth,—a name that 
seemed to puzzle the clerks to write down) and his occupation (that of a 
clerk in Somerset House),—he really had nothing to say, and when he 
was asked what was the reason of his coming to France, he stupidly 
enough replied, ‘‘he really didn’t know, but he supposed it was because 
I had asked him.” 

There was truth in this, but not the whole truth, for he knew very 
well (and so does tlie reader) that he came in the capacity of my secre- 
tary ; however, it was not for me to denounce him. 

“It seems, then,” continued the judge, “that you are subservient to 
the wishes ; in fact, put yourself under the orders of your friend, Mr. 
Green ?” 

The acuteness of this remark struck me forcibly,—that was precisely 
the case ;—the astute Frenchman had hit the nail exactly on the head. 
Podder answered doggedly :— 

*“‘ He can speak French and I can’t.” 

“Ah!” said the judge, smiling as before ; ‘‘ exactly; yes, Mr. Green 
speaks French.” 

At this second tribute to my abilities I bowed again. 

“Was it by his desire,” pursued the magistrate, ‘that you last night 
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jai oes -eeeeamageaen tumultuous assemblage—in front of the Porte 
t. Denis ?” | 

“I don’t know about that,” was the reply, ‘1 did what he did.” 

“ You uttered incendiary eries, and though it is not stated in the accu- 
sation that you carried arms against the government, it is known that you 
proceeded to acts of violence.” 

“I believe I did knock two or three fellows down, now I come to 
think of it,” answered Podder, coolly. 

‘‘ That is an important admission,” said the judge. 

‘* You, Mr. Green,” he resumed, “ were seen on the same occasion in 
the balcony of an estaminet called the Poisson d’ Avril, at the corner of 
the Rue St. Denis.” 

I made no answer, for I saw that the secret police had been at work, 
dogging my footsteps and noting down all my actions. 

“You distributed money amongst the people. You shouted your own 
name as acri de ralliément. You delivered a speech to the disaffected, 
in which you said, or intended to convey, for though the expressions are 
singular their meaning is plain, that the citizens of Paris had been 
betrayed by base and perfidious men. You asked them what the Re- 
public had done for them, and then intimated that you would give them 
all they wished. You announced your intention, you, a foreigner, an 
individual without the slightest capacity or intelligence and using a 
jargon which would be ridiculous if it were not the expression of the 
most hateful opinions, you announced, I say, your intention of subvert- 
ing the existing government and declaring yourself emperor! These 
things are well known, sir, and can be substantiated. Do you deny their 
truth ?” 

I was more amazed at the insolence of this ermined ruffian than at 
the knowledge of facts which he evinced, but I swallowed the wrath 
which was boiling in my bosom, and only hurled at him a contemptuous 
smile. 

Iie went on: 

“The Republic, which is founded on too secure a basis to be over- 
thrown by such pigmy efforts as those of yourself and your accom- 
plice, have evidence enough to justify the course which, as its officer, I 
am called upon to take, but a few more questions remain yet to be asked. 
Did you ever attend a meeting of the Coupegorges bleues in the Rue 
Bleue ?” 

“| was inveigled into such a place,” I answered. “Is the ill-treat- 
ment I experienced in that society to be brought against me as a 
crime ?” 

‘“‘T am not here to answer questions, but to put them ;—do you know 
a man called Téte de Requin ?” 

I quivered with indignation at the mention of the villain who had 
despoiled me. 

“ That,” said I, with energy, ‘is not the fellow’s real name.” 

“ Very likely not ; inclubs of that description every one has his sobri- 
quet. Ina different place from this, you, probably, might answer to 
that of Cornichon!” 

“TT started; it was plain that the history of my past life was known. 
The motive for this persecution was now apparent. The government 
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looked upon me as a disguised aristocrat ; the lantern of my fate glim- 
mered ominously before me. 

The judge watched my countenance narrowly. . 

*‘ Your emotion,” he said, “‘ betrays you. Further interrogation is 

- As clearly as the sadealety facts have been acknowledged 

or made pparent, you are ised for one of the leaders of the ‘ Mon- 

. You are the friend of Barbés, of Blanqui, of Sobrier, and of 

rt. You designed to establish a reign of terror. Your guilty 

schemes have recoiled on your own head. That head, valueless as a 

withered turnip or a diseased potato, must yet be removed from the soil. 

For the present your examination is over. The next time you appear 
before the i of justice, tremble for your crimes!” 

He uttered these words in a thundering voice, and with eyes that 
— like live coals. I had heard formerly that an accused person in 

rance is invariably looked upon as guilty before he is tried, but I had no 
idea of its asotien’ oP lication. The names of the men with whom the 
judge associated me, filled me with astonishment ; the accusation of having 
meditated a reign of terror, bewildered my faculties. So many things 
were mentioned, in which the true and the false were artfully mingled 
that it was impossible I could separate one from the other. I felt like 
Hercules entangled in the web of Penelope, and for the first time in my 
life, I lost my presence of mind. What Podder felt I had no means of 
ascertaining ; all I know is that he remained stupidly silent. 

** Remove the prisoners,” said the judge, after a pause, during which 
he was, no doubt, struggling to regain his equanimity. 

Resistance, under the circumstances, was useless, and as we entered 
the room so we quitted it, I gallantly leading the way, and Podder humbly 
following. We were conducted into the anteroom through which we had 
already passed, nor were we long detained in it. In a few minutes we 
heard the sound of wheels; a side door leading into a narrow street, was 

resently thrown open, several files of armed men appeared, we were placed 
in the midst of them and marched out. Two ceéadines were drawn up 
close to the trotéoir ; I was invited to enter one, while Podder was con- 
ducted towards the other; the soldiers with charged bayonets took their 
seats beside me; I heard a roar of voices, but louder than those of the 
multitude were the stentorian tones of the chief of the party forming 
my escort. 

‘¢ Au chateau de Vincennes,” he shouted. 

The carriage drove off, and I comprehended then that I was a rri- 
SONER OF STATE. 

The Chateau de Vincennes, to which we were conducted, is an his- 
torical edifice respecting which very little is known, in consequence, no 
doubt, of its being buried in an enormous forest at the distance of a 
league from Paris. It may, therefore, be desirable to offer a brief de- 
scription of the fortress; though, in doing so, I have no wish to interfere 
with that meritorious publication, the ‘ Guide to Paris,” published in the 
Rue Vivienne. On the contrary, I am willing to furnish material for its 
amplification by detailing some of the secrets of the prison-house which, 
as the Messrs. Galignani have never been confined in it themselves—(I 
_ to the best of my belief)—could not possibly be given by any one 

; me. 

The antiquity of the forest of Vincennes is lost in the mist of ages, 
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but emerging from the gloom we behold that celebrated sporting charac- 
ter, Saint Louis the Debonnaire, seated amid the branches of its secular 
oaks, and administering a kind of wild justice to his subjects, in the shape, 
it may be presumed, of forest-laws, those admirable inventions for potti 
and preserving game. The castle itself, a fine specimen of the cimted 
style, (it is quite as lofty as the steeple of my native Peckham), was 
built by an architect who has preserved a stern incognito, for all my en- 
deavours to ascertain the individual’s sex have proved fruitless. There, 
however, it stands, a fine model of feudal barbarity, and quite worthy of 
the royal race who selected it for their residence. The first monarch who 
is ascertained to have dwelt at Vincennes was Louis le Jeune, though as 
he reigned more than forty years, and had arrived at years of indiscre- 
tion (he is known to have been very wild) before he came to the throne, 
why the term “ Young” should have been applied to him to the end of 
his life, has always been amystery to me. There is less obscurity in the 
word “ Hardy” bestowed upon his son Philip, who also was fond of Vin- 
cennes, as it is a well-known fact, attested by many monkish writers, 
though not stated by Galignani, that in the ve depth of winter he 
never wore a great coat, and always took a showen-beth before breakfast. 
Philip of Valois, in that spirit of innovation which characterises kings, 
pulled down a great deal of the old castle and, say the authorities, \“re- 
constructed it as it now stands.” This assertion must, however, be taken 
with a little pepper and salt, as the Greeks used to observe, for I myself 
remember, when I was last in Paris, to have seen the workmen actually 
painting the palisades which surround the castle, more by token that [ 
spoilt a new coat by leaning against them, being absorbed in a fit of 
meditation on the sublunary nature of things. It must be clear, then, 
to every one, that if the palisades were only painted in 1846, they could 
not long have been'erected, and therefore the merit of having finished 
his work out of hand cannot be given to Philip of Valois. I should be 
much more inclined to believe that Napoleon was the sovereign to whom 
the completion of Vincennes is to be ascribed, for it is on record that he 
killed the Duke d’Enghien in a duel in one of the ditches of the fortress, 
and, after that event, would naturally be desirous of preventing the in- 
quisitive Parisians from having access to the spot by erecting a sufficiently 
strong barrier to keep them at a distance. 

We hear nothing more of the chateau, or if we have, I remember 
nothing about it, till the time of Henry the Fifth of England, who being, 
as Shakspeare says, “too infamous to live long,” died at Vincennes mn 
1422, in my opinion of grief at the loss of his fat friend Sir John Fal- 
staff, with whom he is known to have been on terms of the strictest 
intimacy, and the place of whose death is not recorded in history, though 
in all probability he fell at the battle of Cressy and Poitiers, a remarkable 
spot which, as the reader may recollect, I traversed myself in the dili- 
gence on my way from Boulogne to Paris. Louis the Eleventh of F rance, 
called, on account of his cruelty, “ the uncle of his people,” to distinguish 
him from his nephew Louis the Twelfth, who was named their “Father,” 
greatly “‘ embellished the chateau” (so Galignani says), by the construc- 
tion of a great many dungeons, an ornamental style of architecture which, 
like virtue, is its own reward, for being generally built under ground they 
are necessarily hidden from the public eye. This king was the inventor 
of that popular house of correction called “ the Cage,” which, like many 
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other things, we have borrowed, without acknowledgment, from the 


French. One of these ancient places of confinement is still in existence 
at Dulwich ; indeed, I have myself made a sketch of it which is preserved 
amongst my other archives in my library at Peckham. Whether Louis 
invented the pound as well as the cage, I am not prepared to say, but I 
should think it not unlikely, as he was in the habit of impounding the 
rae owl of his subjects to so great an extent, and-in all probability, col- 
in this manner a large body of irregular cavalry. It woul 
me too far, at this moment, to inquire whether, as some have tuinteloat 
the origin of the stocks is attributable to the same cruel prince. I am 
opposed to the theory, simply from the fact‘of their being in existence in 
time of King Lear, who certainly reigned much earlier than Louis 
the Eleventh. It is curious to see how the original destination of things 
clings even to their substitutes; for many of the public stocks—the 
Spanish and Portuguese in particular—are still used as places of punish- 
ment, and, as in the days of King Lear, fools invest in them. The rea- 
der will, I trust, excuse this digressive witticism of one whose money is 
all in Consols, and the more readily perhaps when he learns that the whole 
of this disquisition on the Chateau de Vincennes, is the fruit of his 
musings while a prisoner in its solitary cells. 

I shall be brief in what I have further to say on the subject. Galig- 
nani states, that “‘ Marie de Medicis built a magnificent gallery” in the 
ch&iteau—of course a picture gallery, and probably that. whichis now known 
as the Louvre. Cardinal Mazarin, the son of the famous Cardinal Ri- 
chelieu, celebrated himself, like David and Goliath, for his skill in the use 
of the sling, and called “ Le Frondeur,” par excellence, on that account, 
died here (according to the same authority) in what is called “the odour 
of sanctity,” a term always employed in speaking of a man of un- 
blemished life. The cardinal stood high in the estimation of the ladies of 
his time, particularly with Anne, Queen of Austria, in consequence of his 
having invented that beautiful blue which bears his name, and which has 
had so much success in silks and ribands. Since the chateau became a 
state prison, it has numbered amongst its inmates Mirabeau (the author 
of the famous “ Confessions’’), the notorious Baron Trenck, the Man with 
the Iron Mask,—‘ Prince Polignac, and the other ministers of Charles X.” 
(so Galignani asserts, I know not on what evidence, and who, I should 
like to be informed, are the “other” ministers ?), Prince Louis Napoleon 
(this is a little nearer the mark), the Count of Monte Christo, Barbés, 
Blanqui, and Raspail, still there, and, though last not least, | flatter my- 
self, the British public’s humble servant, Jolly Green. 

There is something in being taken to prison which is not like any thing 
else. It is far different from the feeling with which one mounts the scafiold 
or rushes into an enemy’s mouth. There is a kind of sinking, a species of 
*‘alloverishness,” worse than the sensation of going down in a swing at 
Greenwich Fair, yet somewhat akin to it, which disturbs the gastric region 
and makes a man think he wouldn’t be there if he could help it. Podder ex- 
perienced this, no doubt, though I had not the opportunity of observing 
the expression of his countenance on the occasion, but my implacable 
conductors must have been rare physiognomists to discover that there was 
any thing the matter with me. We traversed the Place de la Gréve— 
where Prior’s unfortunate hero so nobly met his fate—and I suffered no 
cry to escape me but one of annoyance at the jolting of the vehicle in 



























































which I was conveyed ; we threaded the Rue St. Antoine and its fau 
passing the spot where the column of the Bastille (the last relic of feudal 
oppression) still stands, yet I winced not; and, finally, quitting Paris b 
the Barriére du Tréne, where the Jacobites of 1793 were all m 

we gradually drew near the frowning portals and yawning battlements of 
Vincennes, and still | preserved a calm and undisturbed aspect ; nor was 
it till the creaking chains of the drawbridge, the grating noise of the 
portcullis, and the rattling of the carriage-wheels in the gloomy court- 
yard of the castle, reminded me that | was, in point of fact, a prisoner, 
that I suffered my spirits to flag or my energy to relax. 

And even then it was but for a moment. I yielded, but as other great 
men have done, to the impulse which a great sudden privation suggests. 
He who has had a tooth taken out, or as shaved off his moustaches (as I 
have done), must have experienced the dreary void, which painfully re- 
minds us that “such things were,” and thus it is at first with the loss of 
liberty ; when the mind rallies its faculties after their momentary disper- 
sion, we are enabled to gaze coolly upon our condition, and to reflect that 
time fills up the gap in one’s grinders, renews the stubble on the upper 
lip, and if it does not, like hunger, break through stone walls, at any rate, 
as Robinson Crusoe says, “ it reconciles man to his lot.” | 

I was not allowed much time to look about me (that, my captors felt, 
would have been an imprudence), but as soon as the carriage stopped I was 
hurried into a spacious hall, whither I was presently followed by Podder. 
We found there the commandant of the fortress, a veteran grown gray in 
dissimulation and the art of torture; he was dressed in the uniform of the 
period, had lost an arm (which made him appear a perfect Cyclops), wore 
a grizzly moustache, had very small, fiery eyes, was upwards of six feet 
in height, had a deep, stentorian voice, an aquiline nose, and a pair of 
coarse, red hands. without gloves. Around him were ranged the Janis- 
saries of the Republic, attired in the costume of French soldiers ; a strong 
guard was stationed at the hail-door, and sentries stood at the bottom of 
an enormous flight of stone stairs. I at once saw the meaning of this os- 
tentatious display ; they hoped to iftimidate me into submission, but they 
little knew who they had to deal with. 

The first thing they did was to take down a description of my person, 
and it is only to be hoped, for their own credit, that they were a little more 
accurate than the people of the passport office, who, by the absurd unifor- 
mity of their details, deprive even the most striking individuals of their 
natural advantages. I submitted to this derogatory examination without 
manifesting any emotion, and when it was over said, in a tone of lofty 
but cutting indifference, “ Vous esclaves ! apportez-moi vos chaines ! 
Trainez-moi & votre donjon !” 

The commandant gazed at me very earnestly for a few moments, frown- 
ing so heavily as almost to obscure his sparkling orbs, and then, turning 
to the myrmidon beside him, muttered something which I could not dis- 
tinctly catch, the word “ fou” being all I heard. I guessed that he was 
about to load me with manacles, but, to my surprise, none were brought, 
though, had he given way to the wrath that was boiling in his bosom, I 
feel convinced he would have crushed me beneath their weight. A man, 
evidently a gaoler, now stepped forward, and in a voice subdued to hypo- 
critical complacency, quietly said, — 
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«“ Suivez-moi, messieurs.” 

I resolved to keep an eye on that man, for I saw, by his assumed mild- 
ness, that he was not to be trusted. The pool of danger is always deepest 
when its surface is most placid. However, we obeyed the mandate, I, of 
course, leading the way. 

Instead of immediately ascending to the fearful oubliettes, some hun- 
dreds of feet above, our conductor turned at once into a long corridor, 
which, instead of resembling a prison, put me more in mind of an hotel 
than any thing I had ever seen. The doors were similarly numbered, 
and had there been boots and jugs of hot water standing outside, I 
could have fancied myself once more at Quillaeq’s. I expected to have 
seen a grim janitor at every portal, with matted hair and shaggy vest- 
ments, with a heavy bunch of rusty keys at his girdle, and hands im- 
brued in the blood of captives, but, except the person who conducted us, 
there was no one to be seen, and from the politeness of his manner he 
might easily have been mistaken for a waiter. This, thought I, is 
another deception for the purpose of throwing me off my guard ; the 
more cajolery these tyrants employ, the warier shall be my watchfulness. 
I hemmed loudly two or three times to attract Podder’s attention, and 
then made signs to him to distrust our attendant, but whether he under- 
stood me or not I cannot say, as the gaoler at that moment turning his 
head, I did not, of course, repeat them. 

At length we stopped at a door with an inscription over it. I looked 
up, expecting to see a French translation, if not the original words of 
the inscription about entering and leaving hope behind, which I had 
understood was always engraved over every cell; nothing was written 
there but the word “ Conciérge.”” Our guide tapped at the door, a voice 
from within desired us to enter, and we did so, gaining admission by this 
simple means into a well sized, comfortable apartment, where, bending 
over a wood fire, an elderly man, with a white night-cap on his head, 
was busily engaged in superintending the cookery of a pot-au-feu, which, 
to judge by the savoury steam, promised to be a very good one. He 
turned round as we entered, and saluted us, by taking off his nightcap, 
with more courtesy than I had expected, while our companion familiarly 
exclaimed :— 

‘“‘ Eh bien, mon vieux, comment ¢a va ?” 

“ Trés bien, Joseph—et vous ?” 

** Mais,—comme vous voyez,” said the first. 

“A la bonne heure,” returned the second, “ qu’est-ce quil y a pour 
votre service !” 

“ Voila deux messieurs,” said Joseph, (since that was his name), “ qui 
desirent avoir deux chambres 4 coucher dans ce corridor,” and the fellow 
grinned maliciously as he spoke, an expression of countenance which the 
conciérge, to whom the freemasonry of a prison was familiar, at once 
responded to. 

“ Bah!” replied the old man; “il n’y a pas beaucoup de place! 
D’puis les derniers ev’n’mens, les garnis ne sont pas a louer. Mais, 
v’'yons donc, je pense ” nous avons justement deux appart’ments qui 
convi'ndront joliment & ces messieurs, Qui,’ continued he, taking 


down a plan of the corridor from a nail where it hung, and running his 
finger over it, “il y a encore vides, les numeros neuf et dix.” 
I listened with breathless attention to this strange colloquy, so unlike 
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all I had read of in the “Mysteries of Udolpho,” the “Castle of 
Otranto,” and other romances treating of imprisonment, but the feeling 
I experienced was far from sati I could have understood the 
churlish bearing, the savage laugh, the loud voice, the demoniac grin, 
the withering scowl (all of them so well pourtrayed in the acting of Mr. 
O. Smith), but this dissembling courtesy entirely baffled me. But for 
the fact of the portcullis and the drawbridge, in which I am certain I 
could not have been deceived, it would have cost me only a very slight 
effort of imagination to have supposed that I was hiring an apartment in 
the Rue St. Honoré. 

While these thoughts whirled rapidly through my brain, Joseph and 
the conciérge were talking in a low tone together, when, robably notin 
that my eagle eye was fixed upon them, they raised their voices at 
appeared to resume their conversation. This is an artifice always 
practised in these places, but I was prepared for it. 

_ “Qu’est-ce qu'il a pu faire, celui-ld?” asked the conciérge, mean- 
ing me. 

“‘ Que sais-je!” replied Joseph, shrugging his shoulders ; “il s'est 
méleé sans doute de la politique.” 

‘Bah !” exclaimed the old man, once more, “on ne fait pas la 
politique avec de tel bois.” | 

Now these two fellows (one was as bad as the other) knew perfectly 
well that it was for an alleged political crime I had been sent to Vin- 
cennes, so the pretence of ignorance did not serve them. As to making 
politics with wood, the speech was quite unintelligible, and if I had not 
known into whose hands I had fallen, I should have set the old conciérge 
down for an incorrigible idiot. Idiotey, however, is a mask too com- 
monly worn by the Jesuits of the Holy Office, to be taken for more than 
its value by men of the world, and I inwardly snapped my fingers at the 
sons of St. Dominick. Podder, poor fellow, whose intellect never stum- 
bles over the impalpable, but takes all things for granted, was as down 
in the mouth as if he were merely in Newgate, instead of being fast in 
the clutches of the Inquisition. I resolved, however, not at present to 
overwhelm him with my appalling discovery. 

Joseph now addressed me with the same fawning air that had pre- 
viously marked his conduct. 

“You are to be placed in rooms adjoining each other; it is a pity,” 
he added with a smile, “ that you should have a wall between you—but 
that we can’t help—the prison regulations don’t admit of it ; every man 
by himself, and God for us all—hey ?” 

He was endeavouring, I saw, to weave his nets still closer round those 
whom he believed to be his unwary victims. “It will take you a good 
deal,” thought I, “to make me commit myself,” so I resolutely held my 

pace. 

We moved onward to our cells. They were situated at the extremity 
of the corridor ; No. 9 was allotted to me, and No. 10 to Podder. The 
gaolers stopped opposite mine first, and while the massive door was re- 
volving on its hinges I turned to take a last farewell of my poor friend, 
doomed from henceforth to steer his dreary bark over the rocks and 
shoals of adversity with no one at the helm but himself, a sad and fear- 
fully responsible situation. 


“God bless you, Podder,” exclaimed I, in dignified but struggling 
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accents, as I fell upon his breast; “and,” continued I, after a pause 
which spoke volumes,—*“ take this with you, the parting advice of your 
‘ guide, philosopher, and friend ;'\—mistrust your gaolers, —dissimulate, — 
be coldly passive,—be aught but credulous; reckon on my assistance, 
and, believe me, our tyrants yet shall tremble !” 

A aba old fellow,” returned my impenetrable secretary ; “it’s 
all right.” 7 

I turned away and entering my gloomy cell, buried my face in my 
hands, and dashed myself moodily on the damp and loathsome floor ! 

How long I remained in this position, a prey to all the agonising 
thoughts that rend the heart of him who is thus incarcerated—it may be 
for eternity— it is not in my power to say. It is long before the prisoner 
begins to take note of time, and score with a rusty nail, which he ex- 
tracts from his worm-eaten couch, the dreary tally of his days upon his 
slimy dungeon wall. Ere that resource of cheerless despair is appealed 
to, solitude may have blanched his raven hair and dimmed the lustre of 
his clear blue eye ; and thus, perchance, it may have fared with me! 
But the trance must have been deep as it was enduring, for, when I was 
again restored to consciousness, my prison no longer wore the sombre 
hue with which, in my opinion, it was invested when first I became its 
tenant. In place of those walls, hewn out of the solid rock and trickling 
with the damp of ages, I beheld nothing but ordinary lath and plaster ; 
in lieu of a feeble ray of blue vapour cutting the murky atmosphere like 
the trenchant blade of some darkling foe, a broad flood of light illu- 
mined every corner of the apartment, leaving nothing for the imagina- 
tion to repose upon ; I was no longer, like a wild beast, chained by the 
middle to a bar of rusty iron which traversed the blood-stained pavement 
of the cell, but rested on rather a comfortable French bed, without 
curtains, it is true, yet elastic, as though it were not the furniture of a 
prison ; a table and two chairs, and even the minor conveniences of the 
toilet were there, and altogether the place seemed to my astonished eyes 
no other than an ordinary room, save that there were bars at the window 
and no handle inside the door,—nought save a key-hole of large 
dimensions. _ 

I sat up in the bed, and passing my hand, in cogitative mood, over my 
chin,—and finding to my surprise, that my beard did not hang down to 
my waist, | began to Be a on the singular change that had taken place 
during the many hours—what do I say—months, perhaps, of my dreamy 
obliviousness. Had my tyrants relented, or was this but a part of the 
universal scheme of the Holy Office, to endeavour to sap the fortitude of 
its prisoners by a show of mildness ? It was not unlikely, but then— 
such is the vigour of my conceptions even in a dungeon—the thought 
struck me, what, if on my way to my first dreary place of confinement, 
I might not, like another Lord Bateman, have captivated the daughter of 
the commandant of the fortress! Her instrumentality might have led to 
my removal to a more habitable part of the prison,—one, perhaps, 
within sight of her own abode, whence, if she could not free me alto- 
gether, she might at least enjoy the satisfaction of beholding me daily 
shaving myself at the grated casement. I resolved to cling to this idea. 
Besides the recovery of my personal liberty, connubial happiness might 
yet be in store for me. ‘Lhere still might be shed on my fate some drops 

























































of the Balm of Gilead. Another, though then unknown, might be des- 
tined to heal the wounds which still bled. for Angelique de Vaudet! 

I rose and traversed my cell with hurried footsteps; the tainted at- 
mosphere of the prison was stifling; I approached the window, threw 
back the casements, and gazed, like a bird, upon the wide expanse. The 
view, it is true, was limited, being bounded by a high wall about a 
hundred yards off, on the opposite side of what seemed to be a deep 
moat, the outer edge of which was fenced with palisades; but what of 
that ?—-were not my thoughts unfettered, and could they not o’erleap so 
slight a boundary? I flatter myself they both could anddid! WhileI 
was still gazing, and chewing the cud of fancy, like horehound, sweet 
yet bitter, I heard the grating noise of a key in the lock of my prison- 
door, which, ere I had well turned round, was gently opened, and a 
figure advanced in whose wrinkled lineaments and stealthy footsteps I 
had no difficulty in recognising the de conciérge ! 

He advanced with a smiling air, as if he had noticed my pensive atti- 
tude, nor guessed at the motives which always lead a prisoner to the 
“‘abhorred grate” of his dungeon, but I fathomed his dark, designing 
soul at a glance, and allowed him, unchecked, to play me off like a 
hooked barbel on the banks of the Thames. His first insidious question 
was to know what I should like to have for dinner, thus seeking to 
tempt me on the side of appetite; but I was proof against him. 

“ Bring me,” said I, “ of your blackest bread! Give me to slake my 
thirst, of your coldest water!’ Then, observing that he affected to be 
ignorant of what I meant (though it is known that the Jesuits speak all 
languages fluently), I addressed him in French :—“ Apporty moi du pang 
et de low !” 

The man stared at me with well-feigned astonishment. 

«Comment donc, monsieur! vous desirez avoir du pain et de l’eau! 
Rien que ga?” 

“Nong!” returned I, folding my arms with indifference as cold as it 
was cutting. 

‘“¢ Comme vous voudrez, monsieur,” continued the conciérge, “ mais je 
dois vous prévenir que, si vous avez de l’argent, ou bien, des amis a Paris 
dont la solidarite est comme, il n’y a rien qui vous empéche de diner ici 
tout-A-fois comme si vous étiez au Palais Royal, méme chez Richard !” 

I gazed at him fixedly, to see to what extent he meant to develop his 
lure. 

“‘ Regardez, monsieur,” he continued, drawing at the same time a 
small book from his pocket; “ voila la carte du Restaurant du Chateau ! 
Tout ce qui concerne la table est 14-dédans.” : 

“T will accept no favours from the Republican Government,” said J, 
haughtily ; “ load me with your heaviest chains, immure me in your. 
deepest dungeons, gorge me with your meanest fare,—all are alike in- 
different to Jolly Green !” 

The conciérge fixed on me a surprised look ; I translated the preceding 
passage, not, however, too literally. 

“ Tourne-cléf,” said I, slowly, “je repeat mon premier observation, 
apporty du pang, et de low. Je nong vooly oterchose. Laissy moi 

s paix!” 

cA votre choix, monsieur,” returned he whom I had so felicitously 
characterised ; and, shrugging his shoulders, he left the room. 
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I listened to his retreating footsteps, and by placing my ear close to 
the key-hole, could hear him unlocking another door, apparently that of 
the cell adjoining mine. I wondered who the unhappy captive might be! 

i probably, or Barbés, or Raspail! I strained my olfactory 
nerves to the utmost in order to ascertain, and the door being evidently 
left ajar, I was enabled, in some degree, to gratify my curiosity. The 
econciérge spoke in a very loud tone, though the echoes in the vaulted 

rendered what he said more or less indistinct. It appeared to 
me that he was speaking to some one who either could not or would not 
understand what he said, for I knew by the sound that he repeated the 
same thing several times. At last I caught the word ‘‘dinner” very 
plainly pronounced, and (how unlike my inflexibility)—this seemed to 
take effect on the prisoner,—as | heard a voice which, singularly enough, 
I thought 1 knew,—reply in a brief, but emphatic, affirmative. Some- 
thing more was then said by the conciérge, and, to my astonishment, I 
detected the English accents of Podder! Was it possible ? Had he, too, 
been removed from a lower dungeon, and by the same influence? 1 in- 
dignantly rejected the idea as one unworthy the fair daughter of the 
stern commandant. But Podder was clearly in the adjoining cell; how 
placed there was an enigma which I determined in my solitude to solve. 

Again I listened. ‘The conciérge was tempting my weak friend by 
naming several articles in the carte, which Podder, in his uncouth pro- 
nunciation, repeated. “ Bully-buff,’—‘ pommes-de-terre,”—“ bifsteck,” 
—‘‘sole frite,”—“ poolly roty,”—and other viands whose names I could 
not deeypher, resounded along the corridor. An exulting laugh from the 
deluded prisoner, which found a faithful echo in the larynx of the wily 
Tourne-cléf, ended the colloquy; the cell-door was closed with a deep, 
reverberating noise, and the footsteps of the conciérge died away in 
indistinct murmurs. 

The day wore on, and acouple of hours passed away without any 
further incident of note, if I except the fact that, following the example 
of Lord Byron, when he was a prisoner in the Castle of Chillon, I tried 
to make the acquaintance of a large bluebottle-fly, which, a captive, like 
myself, came humming and buzzing about the chamber. It was, pro- 
bably, too early in my captivity for me to be able to say with the noble 

t:— 
a The very spiders and I grew friends, 
for the “ blue-tailed thing,” as he elsewhere remarks—I think in “ Beppo,” 
but am not sure—quickly made use of his wings 


to overfly 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, 








and left me once more alone ! 

At the expiration of the period I have named, which, not having been 
deprived of my watch or any of my personal valuables, I was enabled to 
note accurately, I heard some heavy footsteps coming along the corridor, 
and, as it appeared to me, a kind of rattling of plates and dishes. Once 
more the door of my cell was thrown open, and the hated conciérge made 
his appearance. He brought me my daily pittance—my prison fare—m 
unsocial, scanty bread and water;—the first in the shape of a long loaf whic 
he carried ales his arm, the last in a caraffe which he bore in his hand. 
There lacked nothing but turbaned attendants with a chafing-dish and red- 
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hot pincers to make the resemblance of my position with that of Isaac of 
York complete. He set this meagre diet upon the table, with the words: 
** Voila, monsieur, ce que vous avez demandé,” and with the true taci- 
turnity of the gaoler turned round and left the cell, lingering, however, 
at the door just long enough to enable me to catch the steaming odours 
of a very good dinner outside, which in all probability was being carried 
into the adjoining dungeon, to bribe my weak, unthinking secretary into 
the mood they aimed at. The portal was then pitilessly closed and I was 
left to devour my own meal in solitary cannibalism. I am free to confess 
that it was with no pleasure I did so. I have all my life been in the 
habit of eating, at least, three good meals a day. At ‘“ The Greenery,” 
my seat at Peckham, I always take ham and eggs, a couple of bloaters, 
and a grilled bone or so, with muffins, toast, and a small cottage loaf— 
besides tea and chocolate—for breakfast ; a chop, a glass of sherry, and 
a pint of Dublin stout, for luncheon; and, for Taner the regular thing, 
according to the season of the year, with the best part of a bottle of port 
wine afterwards ; winding up the evening with a light cigar and a glass 
of unexceptionable brandy and water. This Podder knew, for he had 
often shared the cheer I have faintly alluded to, and yet this was the 
man, who, separated from me by a partition, certainly not more than six 
feet thick, could calmly sit down and eat I know not what amount of 
French cookery, while I, his leader, was forced to satisfy the craving of 
a hungry stomach with something little better than stale spunge, and 
water for my only beverage. 

If I gnashed my teeth and howled over this tasteless food, the reader 
will admit I had as good cause for doing so as the wretched Ugolino. 

When my miserable meal was ended, I began seriously to consider the 
nature of my position. It was plain enough, from the harsh treatment 
which I have just instanced, that I was looked upon as a prisoner of the 
greatest importance. The first blow had been struck in the base endea- 
vour of my gaolers to reduce my physical energies. by starvation, trust- 
ing, probably, that. the hostile activity of my mind would thereby be 
weakened. I now saw that my enemies were implacable, and forthwith 
registered a vow to defeat their machinations. As the first duty of a 
prisoner is to escape from his dungeon, I immediately began to cast about 
for the means of accomplishing that object. I first examined the iron- 
bars which secured the window; they were placed about six inches apart, 
and in a longitudinal direction. I tried them with a muscular grasp, 
but they were too firmly fixed to be wrenched away, even by my strength, 
but it struck me that if only one were removed, a sufficient aperture would 
be formed to enable me to pass my body through without much difficulty. 
The next thing for me to ascertain was the height of the window from 
the bottom of the moat. By getting on the window-ledge, and stand- 
ing on the tops of my toes, my personal height enabled me to form a 
tolerably accurate notion of the abyss beneath. At the first glance it 
was a fearful thing to contemplate ; I shuddered at the thought of my 
daring enterprise, and a cold moisture oozed from the palms of my hands. 
What the actual distance was, it was impossible for me, on the spur of 
the moment, to calculate, but with the accustomed rapidity of my coup- 
d’eil, I noticed one thing which would probably have escaped most per- 
sons in my situation, namely, that the cell in which I was imprisoned 
was on the ground-floor of the castle. All I required, therefore, to set 
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myself free was a crowbar, a box of tools, and a good strong ladder. 
In the histories which I had read of some of the most remarkable escapes, 
I recollected that these things were often surreptitiously conveyed to 
risoners in meat pies, though I could hardly reconcile myself to the 
Feasibility of the thing when [ took into consideration the unwieldy size 
of the materials. Files and chisels, and even small saws, might easily be 
conveyed in a pie, but a crowbar and a ladder seemed to me out 
of the question. However, there is no accounting for impossibilities, 
and that such things have been, the annals of the Queen’s Bench, if care- 
fully examined, would, I am satisfied, satisfactorily show. But there was 
another difficulty about the matter, and that was, how to procure the 
articles I wanted, my acquaintance in Paris being very limited. I dare 
say I could have obtained a paté de foie gras from Monsieur Chevet, of 
the Palais Royal, having often purchased such things at his shop, but, as 
I did not know the colour of his politics, I felt I could not safely confide 
in him, nor would it have been wise to intrust a secret of so much import- 
ance to a letter, whether transmitted through the post or by a messenger 
from the fortress. I was therefore thrown back upon my own unaided 
resources, and if a man is in difficulties then is the time to make use of 
them. 
A great many schemes suggested themselves to my fertile imagination. 
I first thought of following the example of the Man in the Iron Mask 
(who it is now well known was Louis XIV. in disguise), and writing the 
full particulars of my birth, parentage, and education on my shirt, and 
then throwing it out of the window, where it might be picked up by some 
benevolent stranger, who would leave no stone unturned to procure my 
liberty. But after mature deliberation I rejected this plan ; in the first place, 
because I had no writing materials at hand, and in the next, because it 
would have been exceedingly awkward and uncomfortable to have deprived 
myself of my most necessary garment. My next idea was ofa more practi- 
cal kind, and I resolved at once to act upon it. As a wooden ladder could 
hardly have been smuggled into the prison without being observed, I hit 
upon an excellent substitute, and determined, as soon as it was dark, to 
construct a ladder of ropes. The sheets of my bed, torn into strips and 
carefully knotted together, would furnish me with ample materials ; how 
to remove the iron bar was a subject for after consideration. I had no 
sooner conceived this project than [ yearned for the opportunity to carry 
it into execution, but as the evenings were long (it being the height of 
summer), I was compelled to wait some time before I could begin my 
work. At length, the evening-gun proclaimed that the sun had sunk, 
and shortly afterwards | heard the heavy footsteps of the conciérge going 
his rounds, for the purpose of ascertaining that his prisoners were all safe 
for the night. When he came to my cell he found me seated by my 
bed-side in a calm and graceful attitude. He held a lantern in his fiend: 
the rays from which were shed upon my person, which he was thus 
enabled to examine and admire. He was the first to break the ominous 
silence, which he did by asking me, in a tone of jeering mockery, whether 
I wished to have any thing for supper. 
* You have dined so badly,” pursued the old hypocrite; “ I am sure 


_ must be in want of something. You should have followed your 


riend’s example. He had a famous dinner, and did justice to it.” 
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“So much the worse for him,” I replied, doggedly ; then, 
voice, I added in accents of command : “ Tempter, be gone!’ 

There was an obtuseness about this old man which irritated me : 
nothing that I said seemed to sting him as it ought to have done. He 
was imperturbable even under the last invective, and, just asif he had not 
comprehended my meaning, went on: 





‘*Si vous ne voulez pas manger, monsieur, j’éspére que vous dormirez, 


bien ; le lit est trés bon, et les draps sont propres.” 

Here I inwardly smiled: “ Proper,” I muttered, “ yes, proper,—but 
not for the purpose that you, vile dotard, imagine !” 

‘‘ Demain matin,” pursued he, “on viendra vous faire une visite,—pas 
moi comprenez, mais monsieur le commandant, et si vous avez besoin de 
rien, faut le dire. Sans doute que vous ayez des efféts,—faut envoyer 
chercher,—on vous lé’zapport’ra. Quant on a de l’argent,—ecroué pour 
la politique—s’entend,—on vit 4 son aise. Ce n’est que les gueux qui 
s’y mordent.”’ 

I suffered no vulgar emotion to manifest itself on my aristocratic fea- 
tures while this heartless old man was urging his inveigling proposition ; 
he either wanted to betray me into secret negotiations, or to seize the 
occasion of profiting by my well-known liberality. He quitted my cell, 
therefore, no wiser than he entered it, and in the dry ‘ Bon soir, mon- 
sieur,’’ with which he took leave, | easily detected the mortified tone 
of baffled ingenuity. 

He was no sooner gone, however, than I began to reflect on the words 
he had spoken. As, according to Shakspeare, even “the devil speaks 
truth,” it was possible there might be some grain of it in what the 
conciérge had said, and if such proved to be the fact, the chances in 
favour of my effecting my escape were, of course, greatly increased. 
My éGressing-case would supply me with some of the implements of 
which I stood in need, and from the contents of my portmanteau I 
could, in my prison solitude, manufacture an impenetrable disguise. _ If, 
therefore, the commandant should at last be moved to treat me accord- 
ing to my rank, I resolved no longer to hold out on a mere punctilio. 
I reflected, moreover, that my acceptance of his offers would only be a 
grocery compliment to his fair daughter ; and while I was on the subject, 

thought I might as well consent to let the restaurateur of the fortress 
supply my meals, for bread and water only did not agree with my 
constitution, and it was a duty I owed to society as well as to myself 
to keep in good condition. On this principle I felt disposed to call 
the conciérge back, but as I had no means of doing so, I made up 
my mind to order a very substantial déjedner @ la fourchette the next 
morning. 

That the propitious hour of my flight from Vincennes might not be 
retarded for want of preparation, I then set to work upon my rope- 
ladder. Other men might have hesitated to sacrifice their comforts at 
the shrine of liberty, but I was under no such base influence and tore up 
one of the sheets of my bed with the stoical indifference of a hardened 
patriot. I took but one, lest the absence of both might have been 
remarked, and I had a special contrivance for preventing that from being 
known. I knew that state prisoners were always called upon to make 
their own beds, and resolved to construct mine in the morning after the 
apple-pie fashion, which has not yet penetrated into the interior of 
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France, be which, I felt assured, would me: hoodwink my 
was 


on my task till a late hour, and that the sharp 
rasping noise of the torn linen might not be heard beyond the precincts 
of my cell, I sang as loud as I could during the whole of the operation. 
My memory being a perfect “ Little Warbler,” I did full justice to the 
British ornithology (as collections of songs are classically termed), and 
seldom, perhaps, have the walls of the Chateau de Vincennes echoed to 
such strains as were poured forth by me on this occasion. My country- 
men will readily believe that the national anthem and “ Rule Britannia” 
were not forgotten; so far from it that, in imitation of the eustom which 
prevails at W—nds—r C—stle when H—r M—j—sty holds a c—b—n—t 
e—nc—l, I sang them both at the opening and the close of my labour, 
and, in my delighted enthusiasm, even went the length of giving myself 
an encore. I had an additional motive for vocalising in this tuneful 
manner, and that was to let No. 10 (Podder) know how well I kept up 
my spirits under all my sufferings, and to intimate to No. 8 (whoever he 
might be), that a Briton of the first water, and a foe to tyrants, was 
within hearing. 

Sleep, to me in my situation, was out of the question, and as soon as I 
had completed the sheet-ladder, as a sailor would call it, (ropes and sheets 
being synonymous on board-ship), I concealed it between the paillasse 
and the mattress, and stole gently to the casement, thinking it not im- 
— that the commandant’s daughter might already have stationed 

rself at her window, with her mandoline ready to reply to her captive’s 
serenade. Clearing my voice therefore, and using two of my fingers as 
a turning-fork by striking them against the bars of my prison, I struck 
up the saatiol-dinanie in ‘ Robert le Diable” which might be con- 
sidered as having a two-fold allusion to my fate. I knew the French 
words, and how to pronounce them, and thus “ the descant rang :” 

Robert toi qué j’aime 
Et qui recus ma foi 
Tu vois mon effroi ! 
Grass, sir, pour toi méme, 
Et grass, sir, pour moi,— 

“‘ Grass, sir,—Grass, sir,—Grass, sir,—Grass sir, pour toi,—Grass, sir, 

moi !” 

I was elaborating this strain in a way that would have excited the envy 
of Nebuchadnezzar or of the French Academy, could they only have 
heard me, when to my astonishment, instead of the gentle tinkling of a 
mandoline and the soft accents of a timorous female, I saw the point of 
a ox per thrust up to the bars and heard it clink against them, while a 
rough voice exclaimed, 

** Nom d’un loup! faut pas hurler, comme ¢a,—laisse dormir le monde— 
couche-toi, prisonnier!” 

Wondering at the enormous length of a bayonet that reached from the 
bottom of the ditch to my cell, and fearful that the armed uncivil ruffian 
might be disposed to fire on me if I resumed my melody, I withdrew to 
my couch, and there, calling to mind what prisoners generally do when 
they are first incarcerated, I began to tap gently against the wall, in the 

of rousing the attention of “ No. 8,” and possibly of eliciting from 
him his name and country, the nature of his crime, the character and dis- 
position of those in authority over us, and the reason of my own confine- 
ment. Iam sorry to say that I knocked the skin off my knuckles without 
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deriving any advan from the experiment. No. 8 was either 
dull or his sufferings had made him perfectly savage. He might how- 
ever have been asleep. P my voice lulled him to I 
to think it was time for me—if I could—to follow his example, so with- 
out more ado I turned in, though I had but one sheet, and I su I 
must soon have been lost in dreamy oblivion, for the first thing ‘ was 
in conscious of was the presence of the conciérge standing over my 
bed in the broad light of day, a clear proof to me that I must have slept 
soundly all the night ‘etek. 

There could be but one conclusion for a prisoner to arrive at under 
such circumstances, viz., that I was about to be led out to immediate 
execution, and rising I braced up my resolution, as I braced up my 
trousers, for the worst. 

*‘ Monsieur,” said the conciérge, “le commandant du chateau désire 
vous parler.” 

I gazed on him sternly, but said not a word, and, my toilette being 
completed, I signified my readiness to meet my fate. At the door I met 
Podder, looking as merry as a grig, he shook me heartily by the hand and 
asked me if this wasn’t “a lark?” I imagined that captivity had turned 
the poor fellow’s brain, but I think it must have been joy, for on descend- 
ing to the hall where we again saw the commandant surrounded by his 
guard, I was informed that an order had that morning been received to 
set us Free. I compressed my feelings then as I compress my narrative 
now. All I need tell the public on the subject is, that General Cavaignac 
afterwards made me the amende honorable I have spoken of in my 
account of the visit of the National Guards to London, and that—luckily 
perhaps, for the peace of mind of the poor thing, I never had an interview 
with the commandant’s daughter. 








ANCIENT AND MODERN MONSTER REPTILES. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


“ Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hook ? or his tongue with a cord 
which thou lettest down ?” 


Tuart excellent Hebrew scholar, Gesenius, remarks that the word 
Leviathan, which denotes any twisted animal, is especially applicable to 
every great tenant of the waters, such as the great marine serpents and 
crocodiles, and it may be added the colossal serpents and great lizards of 
the desert. In general, however, it applies to the crocodile, and Job xli. 
is unequivocally descriptive of that scaly monster; while other texts 
apply more naturally to the whale. There are passages, however, in the 
Prophets and Psalms, where Pharaoh is evidently apostrophised under the 
name of Leviathan, while the combat of the Archangel Michael was as 
evidently carried on against the powers of darkness as typified by the 
dragon. 

~ this subject, the able naturalist, Colonel Hamilton Smith, re- 
marks that in connexion with rivers, Than, or Leviathan, generall ap- 
plies to the crocodile ; when in connexion with land, and particularly the 
desert, it appears to designate the Waran el Hard, a species of lizard or 


monitor, the same as that which the pilgrim and esquire-carver to the 
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Duke of , La Brocquiére, describes the dou champions 
Sir Acdeatl Toulon m and Pierre de Vaudrei, as weit, battle to in 
the Holy Land; but T in, the same author remarks, is a term used 
for serpents mostly of the larger kind. é 

It was, perhaps, in conjunction with the existence of real colossal sea- 
serpents, but not wholly so, Colonel Hamilton Smith also remarks, that 
nations remote from the ocean, in common with the rest, have, in their 
cosmogonies, their religious dogmas, their legends and records, both 
malevolent and beneficial giant-serpents. Such are the innumerable 
fables in Hindu lore of Nagas and Naga kings, and in Scandinavian 
legends, the Paystha, Kater, and Vidhanger. 

Such, also, is the origin of that primeval astronomy which placed the 
serpent in the skies, and called the milky way by the name of Ananta 
and Sesha Naga, and the Pagan obscure, yet almost universal record of 
the deluge, typified by a serpent endeavouring to destroy the ark; which 
astronomy has likewise transferred to the skies in the form of a dragon 
about to devour the moon, when it appears in the form of a crescent- 
shaped boat.. The same image of the deluge is figured in the West, in 
those structures with avenues of upright stones of several miles in length 
and serpentine in form, whereof the ruins may still be traced at Carnak 
in Brittany, Abury in Wiltshire, and Redruth in Cornwall. Dracontia, 
as these temples are called from this very circumstance, also existed in 
Asia Minor, in Epirus, and in Northern Africa. 

Kneeph, or Cnuphis, or Ihh-Nuphi, the genius of ancient Egypt, 
always figured as the Nachash, or Thermuth, is the same as Naga Sahib 
—the lord serpent of India, and is still a personification of the vanquisher 
of the deluge—Vishnu, with many others, being Pagan denominations 
of Noah. In Egypt, the early centre of Ophiolatry, or snake-worship, 
this debasing service was so deeply rooted, that a Christian sect of 
heretics, called Ophitz, or, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, Ophiani, 
arose in the second century of our era. 

The Hesperian, Colchian, and Lernzan dragons, are only Greek 
legends of the same doctrine, still more distorted, and affording ample 
proof how far the Pagan world had departed from the simplicity of its 
true symbolical meaning, as when Moses raised the brazen serpent in 
the wilderness, and that, from the then prevalent partiality to metaphysical 
descriptions and fanciful symbols. 

The typifying the deluge and all other great destructive agents, under 
the form of monster serpents and dragons, arose, however, in the earliest 
antiquity from those giant serpents which, at a remote period, were evi- 
dently still more colossal than that which is recorded to have opposed a 
Roman army, or than those whose skeletons have been > found in 
India, and which were above 100 feet in length; or those of the serpent 
(Hydrargos Sillimanii), discovered, in 1844, by Dr. Koch, in Alabama, 
and which measured 114 feet. 

The Azhdehak, the dragon of the Persians, was a great monster that 
was transformed into stone by the potent spell of Solomon’s signet-ring, 
as it was coming open-mouthed to attack the city of Ecbatana. The 

nm race of Armenia, whom history represented as the descendants of 
Azhdehak—the Astyages of the Greeks—were believed in popular tradi- 
tion, to derive their origin from the dragons that issued from the shoulders 
of Zohak. 

The dragons of the Greeks and Romans were sometimes of a com- 
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pound nature, as in the case of the Chimera of Lycia. They also dwelt 
alike in water and on land, but appear most to have affected wooded 
ravines and lonely marshes. 


Like to a lonely dragon, that-his fen makes fear’d 
And talk’d of more than seen. 


Such especially was the dragon that lived at the foot of Mount Pelinzum, | 


in Scio, and was only destroyed by burning down a whole forest. These 
dragons were generally scaly monsters, “ Ecce draco squamis !”. exclaims 
old Ovid—“ Draco squamosus fiet,” says Virgil—and sometimes winged. 
They were always of enormous size. The poets of old vie with one 
another in finding epithets sufficiently expressive of their size, their 
hideousness, and their deadly attributes. lian and others make their 
length from thirty or forty to a hundred cubits. Posidonius describes 


one 140 feet long, that inhabited the neighbourhood of Damascus ; and , 


another whose lair was at Makra, near Jordan, was an acre in length, 


and of such bulk that two men on horseback, with the monster. between - 
them, could not see each other, According to Ignatius, there was in the . 


library of Constantinople the intestine ‘of a dragon 120 feet long, on 
which were written the Iliad and Odyssey, in letters of gold! 

But this is, properly speaking, a medieval dragon. A subject so full 
of mythical ideas pu | so pregnant with the wild and ai a was 
at once the favourite theme of religious legends, of knightly fiction, of 
song, and of ballad. 


The Dragon (says Mrs. Jameson, in a work just published on sacred and 
legendary art) is the emblem of sin in general, and of the sin of idolatry in par- 
ticular ; and the dragon slain or vanquished by the power of the cross, is the 
perpetually recurring myth, which, varied in a thousand ways, we find run- 
ning through all the old Christian legends, and not subject to misapprehension 
in the earliest times ; but as the cloud of ignorance darkened and deepened, 
the symbol was translated into a fact. It has been suggested that the dragon, 
which is to us a phantasm and an allegory, which in the middle ages was the 
visible shape of the demon adversary of all truth and. goodness, might have 
been, as regards form, originally a fact ; for wherever we have dragon legends, 
whether the scene be laid in Asia, Africa, or Europe, the imputed circum- 
stances and the form are little varied. The dragons introduced into early 


painting and sculpture, so invariably represent a gigantic winged crocodile, . 


that it is presumed there must have been some common origin for the type 
chosen, as if by common consent ; and that this common type may have been 
some fossil remains of the Saurian species, or even some far off dim tradition 


of one of these tremendous reptiles, surviving in Heaven knows what vast | 


desolate morass or inland lake, and spreading horror and devastation along its 
shores. At Aix, a huge fossilised head of one of the.Saurize was for a long 
time preserved as the head of the identical dragon subdued by St. Martha ; 
and St. Jerome relates that he had himself beheld at Tyre the bones of the 
sea-monster to which Andromeda had been exposed—probably some fossil 
remains, which in the popular imagination were thus accounted for. Pro- 
fessor Owen told me that the head of a dragon, in one of the legendary pictures 
he had seen in Italy, closely resembled in form that of the Demotherium 
Gigantum. These observations have reference only to the type adopted when 
the old scripture allegory took form and shape. The dragon of Holy Writ is 
the same as the serpent, i. e., personified sin, the spiritual enemy of mankind. 
The scriptural phrase of the ‘jaws of hell’ is literally rendered in the ancient 
works of art by the huge jaws of a dragon wide open, and emitting flames, into 
which the souls of sinners are tumbled headlong. In pictures, sin is also 
typified by a serpent or snake ; in this form it is placed under the feet of the 
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Madonna, sometimes with an apple in its mouth ; sometimes, but only in late 
pictures of the seventeenth century, winding its green scaly length round and 
round a globe, significant of the subjugation of the whole earth to the power of 


sin, till delivered by the Redeemer. 


According to Pliny, it was at Joppa, in Judea, and not as St. Je- 
rome, has it at Tyre, that Andromeda was tied to the rock; and he fur- 
ther adds that the skeleton of the huge sea-monster, to which she had 
been. exposed, was brought to Rome PE Poneres and carefully preserved. 

“Joppa, now Jaffa,” says Colonel Hamilton Smith, “the very piace 
whence Jonah set sail, displayed for ages in one of. its temples 
huge bones of a species of whale, which the legends of place pre- 
tended were those of the dragon-monster slain by Perseus, as represented 
in the Arkite Mythus of that hero and Andromeda; and which re- 
mained in that spot till the.conquering Romans carried them in triumph 
to the great city.” : 

The natives appear, however, to have secreted some of these precious 
relics ; for the po aha Sir John Maundeville, who travelled in A. p. 
1322, relates that there might still be seen in his time at Joppa, “the 

in the rock where the iron chains were fastened, wherewith An- 
meda, a great giant, was bound and put in prison before Noah’s 
flood; a rib of whose side, which is forty feet long, is still shown.” 
The worthy ag ny has, in this narrative, rather strangely confounded 
the maid with the monster that was going to devour her, and a rib of 
a whale for a rib of the fair one. 

The medieval dragon is met with in the “ Golden Legend,” where it 
is, related that one, for example, had its dwelling near to the celebrated 
pillar on which St. Simon Stylites performed penance, and which was 
on the Jibal Sinam, near Antioch. This dragon met with an accident ; 
he had a stake in his eye, and coming all blind to the saint’s pillar, and 
placing his eye upon it for three days without doing harm to any one, 
Simon ordered earth and water to be placed on the Dagon’ eye, which 
being done, out came the stake, a cubit in length, When. the, people 
saw» this miracle, they glorified God, and ran away for fear of the 
dragon, who arose and adored for two hours, and returned to his cave. 

The religious sentiment associated with the serpent tribe has been per- 
petuated in a similar manner. In the ceremonies of the Greek church 
the dragon image, the Savpi», is still carried about, and fire is placed in 
its mouth. The dragon often occurring at the feet of ancient monu- 
mental effigies is understood to typify sin, over which the deceased had 
triumphed. The worship of serpents is also continued in the present 
day in many countries. Such is the lord-serpent of India, the sacred 
rock-serpent of Southern Asia, the python worshipped in Cutch, and 
many aa instances. Dahomey, in Western Africa, is nominally and 
really a country of snake ha . A boat-shaped python was some 
time back dug out of the deep black mud of a ditch in this country, 
carrying the eight Eones or Noachidz, with emblems that denote them 
to be the solar regenerators of mankind. Part of these objects, in hard 
wood, were in possession of the late Sir Samuel Meyrick. 

Monster reptiles are not, however, celebrated only in mythology and 
legendary and romantic history ; traditions of the existence of such have 
been handed down from all times, more especially in connexion with the 
Scandinavian seas, and now-a-days that the existence of such creatures 
seems almost placed beyond doubt, the fabulous character universally at- 
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tributed to the traditions of the Northman upon the subject, reflects more 
credit on the scepticism than on the faith of philosophers. “The 
nations of the north,” says Colonel Hamilton Smith, “ once believed in 
the Jormunds Gander, or Kater serpent of the deep.” It is easy to 
show that they not only once but have always upheld the existence of 
sucha marine monster. We do not allude to the monster as depicted in 
the poetical pages of the Edda; the truth is as much defaced in Seandi-+ 
navian mythology as it is in the Greek or in the medieval romances of 
Syr Bevis of Hampton, the “Faery Queen,” “ Sir Guy of Warwick,” 
or the “Dragon of Wantley.” “Nobody being any body,” says Mr. 


Broderip, in his entertaining “Zoological Recreations,” “in the old 


chivalry days who had not slain his dragon.” 

Olaus Magnus, whose work “ Historia de Gentibus Septentrionalibus,” 
was published at Rome in 1555, and at Basle in 1567, speaks thus of the 
Norwegian sea-serpent. ‘‘They who employ themselves,” he says, “in 
fishing or merchandise on the coasts of Norway, do all agree in this strange 
story, that there is a serpent there which is of vast magnitude, nearly 200 
feet long and twenty feet thick, which is wont to live in rocks and caves, 
towards the sea-coast, and will go in a clear night in summer, and devour 
calves, lambs, and hogs; or else he goes into the sea to feed. He is 
black, hath hair hanging from his neck a cubit long, sharp scales and 
flaming eyes. This snake disquiets the sailors ; he puts up his head on high 
like a pillow, and catcheth away men and he devours them. There is 
also another serpent of an incredible magnitude, that lifts himself high 
above the waters, and rolls himself round like a sphere.” 

Next follows Knud Leems, Professor of the Icelandic, who wrote an 
account of Finmark, in the Danish and Latin languages, in 1767. After 
describing the various kinds of fish that frequent the seas of Finmark, the 
worthy Laplander goes on to say :— : 

And as the above-mentioned kinds of various fish are found in the seas of 
Finmark, of which each species has been destined to its own proper use by the 
all-wise Creator, giving some to man for his nourishment, others for their oil ; 
and to serve the purposes of commerce, and the carrying on of trade; some 
also are turned to bait with which fish is caught ; so also in the same oceanare to 
be met variousmonsters, prodigious in their form and size, wonderful to view, and 
so furnished that they seem to give more ample materials for writing, than benefit 
to mankind. Among these monsters of the deep which are seen now and then 
in this part of the northern ocean, one in particular, an immense fish, called the 
kraken, by the inhabitants of Nordland and Finmark, holds the first rank by 
right, whose form and magnitude of body is so unusual that the sea does not 
produce a similar prodigy. 


The Laplander then proceeds with the description of a very extraordi- 


nary monster which can only be referred to some gigantic Mollusk of the 
Cephalopodous order, having enormous arms and no less prominent cups. 
It is not altogether improbable that some creature of this description may 
lurk in the quiet depths of the Norwegian Fiords. But the professor 
adds :— 

The sea of Finmark also generates the snake or marine serpent, forty paces 
long, equalling in the size of its head the whale, in form the serpent. ‘This 
monster has a maned neck, resembling a horse, a back of a gray colour, the 
belly inclining to white. On the canicular days, when the sea is calm, the 
marine serpent usually comes up, winding into various spirals, of which some 
are above, others below the water. The seamen very much dread this monster; 
nor while he is coming up do they easily entrust themselves to the dangers of 


the deep. iain 
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Paul Egede, son of Hans Egede, a Danish divine, who was the foun- 
der of the religious missions to Greenland, relates in his journal of. his 
residence in that country, that “on the 6th of July, 1734, there appeared 
a very large and frightful sea-monster, which raised itself up so high out 
of the water, that its head reached above our main-top. It had a long 
sharp snout, and spouted water like a whale, and very broad paws (Jaller, 
something between paws and fins) ; its body was covered with shell-fish 
or scales, its skin rough and uneven; in other respects it was like :a ser- 

and when it dived, its tail, which was raised in the air, appeared to 

a whole ship’s length from the body.” : 

Eric Pontoppidan, a Danish prelate, distinguished as a theological 
historical writer, and who became Bishop of Bergen in 1746, published 
in his well-known “ Natural History of Norway” a variety of testimonies 
of the existence of the soe ormen, sea-snake, or serpens marinus magnus, 
as he calls it. 

*¢ In all my inquiries,” says the learned prelate, ‘about these affairs, 
I have hardly spoke with any intelligent person born in the manor of 
Nordland, who was not able to give a pertinent answer, and strong assur- 
ances of the existence of this fish ; and some of our north traders, that 
come here every year with their merchandise, think it a very strange 
question, when they are seriously asked whether there be any such crea- 
ture ; they think it as ridiculous as if the question was put to.them whe- 
ther there be: such fish as eel or cod.” 

Yet the worthy old divine and naturalist has not only been ridiculed for 
his relations concerning the sea-serpent, but the mere fact of his having 
consigned so many pages to the correlation of testimonies upon the subject, 
has given, in the eyes of some hyper-critical persons, a character of ro- 
mance to the whole of his work. 

Pontoppidan, in his description of the Norwegian reptile, says that 
this creature does not,. like the eel or land-snake, taper gradually to a 
point, but the body, which looks to be as big as two hogsheads, grows 
remarkably small at once, just where the tail begins. The head in all 
the kinds a a high and broad forehead, but in some a pointed snout, 
though in others it is flat, like that of a cow or a horse, with large nos- 
trils, and several stiff hairs standing out on each side like whiskers. . The 
eyes are described as being very large and of a blue colour. Those on 
our coast, the bishop also remarks, differ from the Greenland sea-snakes, 
with regard to the skin, which is as smooth as glass, and. has not the 
least wrinkle about the neck, where there is a kind of mane, which looks 
like a parcel of sea-weeds hanging down to the water. The whole 
animal is of a dark brown colour, but it-is speckled and variegated with 
light streaks or spots, that shine like tortoiseshell. . The sea-snake, he 
elsewhere adds, seems also to be, like the shark, eel, and whale kind, 
viviparous, 

Mr. Peter Dass, adds the bishop, in his “ Description of Nordland,” is 
of opinion that this sea-serpent may be called the leviathan or the dragon 
of the ocean, and the learned prelate gives his testimony to the fact that 
the sea-serpent answers the scriptural description of the leviathan better 
than any other animal. 

Sir Arthur de Capell Brook records several hearsay instances of the 
occurrence of the sea-serpent off the same coast in his “ Travels in 
Norway.” One of his authorities was the Bishop of Nordland—the 
classic country of sea-monsters—who had seen two of them about eight 
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miles from Drontheim. The bishop was not far from them, and estimated 
the largest at a hundred feet in length. Captain Shilderup and several 
fishermen had also seen the same monster, - 

In the February number of the “ Zoologist” (1847) are paragraphs 
quoted from the Norse papers, stating that in the neighbourhood of 
Christiansund, several highly respectable witnesses have attested the 
seeing of the sea-serpent. Its length is stated at about forty-four feet, 
and twice as thick as a common snake in proportion to its length.. The 
front of the head was rather pointed; the eyes sharp ; and from the 
back of the head commenced a mane, like that of a horse. : It had no 
scales but the. body quite smooth. The same Magazine records nu- 
merous other instances, and also contains in its number for September, 
1847, “A Plea for the North Atlantic Sea-Serpent,” by Dr. Cogs- 


well. | 
The positive and to a certain extent satisfactory view obtained of this 
supposed fabulous creature, by the captain and. officers of .H.M.S. 
Dedalus, has drawn forth further testimonies and details concerning the 
Norwegian sea-serpents from J. D. Morries Stirling, Esq., in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

This gentleman furnishes the following interesting information :— 


The question of the sea-serpent’s existence had previously attracted tlre 
attention of several scientific men in Northern Europe; and my friend, the 
late Dr. Newmann, Bishop of Bergen—a man much and justly respected for 
his learning, research, na energy—made it the subject of inquiry within the 
last twenty or twenty-five years among his clergy and those of the adjoining 
dioceses. The amount of proof then collected was sufficient to convince any 
one, however sceptical, as it is not mere hearsay evidence, but the testimony 
of known and respectable persons in various walks of life. One of the most 
striking statements is made by some fishermen, who saw the animal quite close 
to them, and of whom one more hardy than the rest struck it with a boat- 
hook, upon which it immediately gave them chase, and, bad they not been 
very near asmall island or rock, on which they took refuge, in all probability 
they would have been destroyed. : | 

The size of the sea-serpents seen in the Norwegian Fiords varies much ; and 
I do not remember what the. dimensions of the largest are saidto be. As far 
as | can tax my memory, none of them are larger than that described by 
Captain M‘Quhe. The one seen by the fishermen above alluded to was, [ 
think, not above seventy feet long. : 

There are, I believe, several varieties of the reptile known as the sea-serpent, 
but almost all the accounts agree as to the existence of a mane, and as to the 
great size of the eye. In several of the fossil reptiles, somewhat approaching 
the sea-serpent in size and other characteristics, the orbit is very large, and in 
this respect, as well as in having short paws or flappers, the description of some 
of the northern sea-serpents agree with the supposed appearance of some of the 
antediluvian species. A great part of the disbelief in the existence of the sea- 
serpent has arisen from its being supposed to be the same animal as the kraken, 
or rather from the names having been used indiscriminately. (We have re- 
marked upon this source of error when giving the testimony of Knud Leems.) 

In concluding this hurried statement, allow me to add my own testimony as 
to the existence of a large fish or reptile of cylindrical form (I will not say séa- 
serpent). Three years ago, while becalmed in a yacht between Bergen and 
Sogn, in Norway, I saw (at about a quarter ofa mile astern) what appeared to be 
a large fish ruffling the otherwise smooth surface of the Fiord, and, in looking 
attentively, [ observed what looked like the convolutions of a snake. I imme- 
diately got my glass, and distinctly made out three convolutions, which drew 
themselves slowly through the water; the greatest diameter was about ten or 
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twelve —S No —_ —_ = “¥ a — size — a I 

posed the length to ut thirty feet. e master of my yacht (who, as 
a tor, — and fisherman, had known the ei ea os North 
Sea for many years), as well as a friend who was with me, an experienced Nor- 
wegian sportsman and porpoise shooter, saw the same et prs at the same 
time, and formed the same opinion as to formand size. I mention the fact of 
my friend being a sieligitlee Shooter, as many have believed that a shoal of por- 
poises following each other has given rise to the fable, as they call it, of the sea- 
serpent. tr buat 

The last allusion in Mr. Stirling’s letter, is to a theory advanced 

Mr. A. Adams, who describes ‘himself as having seen something 
of the kind in the Sooloo seas, of a line of porpoises following each 
other in train, and at the same time beautifully-banded water snakes, of 
the thickness of a man’s leg, lying extended supinely along the glassy 
surface, or diving, &c., which strange and unprecedented combination of 
circumstances that gentleman supposed had given origin to the idea of 
the fabulous monster, yclept a sea-serpent. 

It is a curious fact, in regard to serpents generally, that that great 
authority in the poetical and descriptive departments of natural history— 
Buffon—asserts that the sea is fatal to them. ‘They can,” he asserts, 
“ endure to live in fresh water only, for salt is an effectual bane to the whole 
tribe.”* The narrative of the celebrated navigator Dampier contains, 
however, several notices of sea - serpents. Thus, in passing out of 
Shark’s Bay, New Holland, he says they'saw three water-serpents swim- 
ming about in the sea, of a yellow colour, spotted with dark brown spots ; 
they were each about four foot long, and about the bigness of a man’s 
wrist, and they were the first he saw on the coast, which abounds with 
several sorts of them.+ Also on the way to Tasniania, he says they 
saw sea-snakes every day, of two different descriptions. Not far from 
Scouten’s Island, the same navigator saw a snake furiously assaulted by 
two fishes, that had kept them company five or six days. The snake 
swam away from them very fast, keeping his head above water; the fish 
fa at his tail, but when he turned himself, that fish would withdraw 
and another would snap, so that by turns they kept him employed, yet he 
at defended himself, and swam away at a great pace, till they were out 
of sight. 

tn the “ Historical Relation of a Voyage undertaken for the Discovery 
of Southern Lands,” the naturalist Peron describes sea-serpents as distin- 
| omen from land-serpents by their tail, which he says is flat and oar- 
shaped, and by their narrower body, which resembles that of an eel, and 
terminates below almost in anangle. M. Peron is, however, evidently in 
error when he adds to his description of the various colours of sea-snakes, 
that it is in the midst of the hottest countries of the globe, in the Indian 
Ocean especially, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and that which bathes 
the north-west and north of New Holland, that marine serpents are ex- 
clusively produced. We have ourselves seen snakes, apparently essentially 
marine, in the Persian Gulf, but never of more than five or six feet in 
length, and no records of South Sea serpents that we have seen as yet 





* Professor Ansted, in his “Ancient World, or Picturesque Sketches of 
Creation,” propagates the same error in another form, when he says that among 
reptiles, as they exist at present, there are none which are so organised that the 
open sea can be called their chief habitation.— P. 154. 

t Probably species of Hydrophis and Pelamis. 
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give to them more than from ten to thirteen feet in length, whereas it is 
evident that the sea-serpent of the North Atlantic attains, without exag- 
geration, a length of from fifty to one hundred feet. 

Numerous testimonies exist of the sea-serpents of the North Atlantic 
visiting the coasts of Great Britain. The remains of an animal, appa- 
rently belonging to this class, are preserved in the museum of the univer- 
sity and of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, which was 
stranded on the Isle of Stronsay, one of the Orkneys, in 1808. This 
animal measured fifty-six feet in length, and twelve in circumference, The 
head was small, not being a foot in length. All accounts assign it blow- 
holes. It had three pair of fins or paws connected with the body. Some- 
thing like a bristly mane commenced on the shoulders, which extended 
to near the extremity of the tail. The skin was smooth, without scales, 
and of a grayish colour. The blow-holes associate this animal with that 
described by Egede as met with on the coast of Greenland. The fins or 

aws we have seen belong also to Norwegian species and apparently to 
the M‘Quhz animal, which had no serpentine progression. 

An animal of a different description excited considerable astonishment 
and alarm amvuug the Western Isles of Scotland in June, 1808. This 
marine monster, which was seen by a great number of persons, was snake- 
like, but its head was broad, its neck smaller, its shoulders broad, and 
thence it tapered to the tail. It was between seventy and eighty feet in 
length, no fins were perceived, and it seemed to progress by undulation 
up and down, One of the observers declared the eye to be as large asa 

late.* 
: Dr. Hibbert Ware mentions, in his work on the Shetland Islands, that 
the great sea-serpent has occasionally been seen off those islands, and he 
specifies one which was seen off the Island of Stonness, Vally Island, 
Dunvossness. 

The testimonies in regard to the occurrence of marine monsters of 
gigantic size and serpentine form on the coasts of America, have been 
almost as numerous ‘as those derived from Norwegian sources, and have, 
if possible, been regarded with still more incredulity. The Linnwan 
Society of Boston was, however, not prevented by this prevalent feeling 
from inquiring into the truth of these numerous reports ; the result was 
that a variety of depositions were collected, more especially in regard to 
an animal that visited the harbour of Gloucester in August, 1817, and 
which, from concurrent testimonies, was about fifty feet in length. The 
head is described as being somewhat like that of, a sea-turtle, the body 
the thickness of a half barrel. It appeared to have bunches or pro- 
tuberances on the back. One person described his having seen it throw 
out its tongue, which appeared to be about two feet long, and something 
like a fisherman’s harpoon. 

A serpent of remarkable appearance, which was killed on the sea- 
shore, at.no great distance from Cape Ann, was sent to the same society, 
who considered it to be the young of the great sea-serpent. This animal 
is figured from a pamphlet published by the Society, who designated 





* There has been much discussion among anatomists as to the true character of 


the bones of the Stronsay and Coll monsters. Sir Everard Home deemed them 
to have belonged to the shark ; but Dr. Barclay, Mr. James Wilson, and, I believe, 
Dr. Knox, incline to consider them as belonging to the reptile tribe. 
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the anima] Scaliophis Atlanticus, in No. 341 of the Illustrated London 
News. | 

To persons acquainted with geology, the fact of there having been 
marine monsters of a gigantic size in existence before the historical 
times, as attested by the frequent discovery of their fossil remains, has 
long ago opened their minds to the possible existence of the same or 
Sale orms in the 


resent day. | 

Geologists have now oa long timate with the forms of several species 

of spurious Saurians(or “ancient sea-dragons,”as Mr. Broderip calls them), 

were exclusively marine in their habits; not merely taking refuge in the 
water occasionally like most of the crocodiles, or seeking their prey there, 
and then, when gorged, coming ashore to sleep in the marshes and jungle ; 
but adapted in all respects to make use of the sea.as their permanent 
habitation. Such more particularly were the Nothosauri, whose extre- 
mities, being reduced almost to the condition of paddles, could not have 
allowed the creature to walk about readily on land; and such also was the 
Plesiosaurus, which bore many remarkable points of similarity with Egede’s 
sea-serpent. It was an essentially marine animal, it had a long and 
movable neck, it had breathing-holes analogous to those of the whale, and 
it was propelled by paws or paddles. There were, however, several varieties 
of Plesiosaurus, which differed in the proportions of neck and body. 

The Ichthyosaurus was a still more remarkable marine-monster of the 
same class. The animal so called was a voracious,reptile, that attained a 
length of from thirty to forty feet, and was adapted for constant residence 
in the sea. It resembled in some points, as in its smooth, naked skin, 
its being propelled by paddles, and its enormous eyes, some of the marine 
monsters described as still dwelling in the ocean ; but, it differed from 
most by its elongated. snout and whale-like tail. 

The Enaliosaurians, as Professor Owen calls the family of the Nothosauri, 
Ichthyosauri, Plesiosauri, &c. (and tenspecies of the one, and sixteen of the 
other, have been described by the learned professor in his ‘Report on 
British Fossil Reptiles’), are immediately connected with the crocodilian 
ropes by the extinct and gigantic. Plesiosaurus, which is more closely 
allied to the true Saurians, and its enormous jaws armed with teeth re- 
markable for their thickness. and strength, were wielded by a neck as 
short and strong as that of the whales. 

But there are other “ancient sea-dragons” besides the Enaliosaurians. 
Such was the Mosasaurus, a marine giant, which appears to. have been 
most nearly allied to the Monitors, only that five feet is a great length 
for an existing Monitor to attain ; while the Mosasaur must have reached 
twenty-five feet. “Fancy,” says Mr. Broderip, ‘‘a@ marine Monitor of 
the length and bulk of a grampus, with four paddles instead of legs, and a 
high and deep oar-like tail, formed for propelling the animal through the 
wave, instead of the long and slender tail of the living species—and you 
have some notion of the Mosasaur. Its jaws and teeth were tremendous. 
Nothing comparable to them can be imagined, excepting the ancient 
caricature, which may be known to some of our readers, representing a 
learned gentleman in his robes, not quite at his ease, between a pair of 
Saurian jaws, worthy of Munchausen’s creation, and underwritten, 


“ A Lawyer and a Sawyer.” 
But that which is still more remarkable is, that while the greatest 
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peculiarity connected with existing leviathans of the deep—sea-serpents 
or sea-dragons—is their exceeding rarity, so that only now and then one 
of these wonderful creatures is seen, and. their very existence has been 
long a matter of dispute, even in those countries the coasts of which 
they most affect; the ancient sea-dragons had almost the whole of 
a bye-gone world to themselves, —they were as numerous as they 
were voracious,—during a whole era in the history of the earth’s crea- 
tion they were the chief and most formidable occupants of both land 
and sea, and they were by their structure alone fitted to endure the 
turbulence and continual convulsions of the unquiet surface of our infant 
world. 

When we see (says Dr. Buckland, in his well-known “ Bridgewater 
Treatise”) that so large and important a range has been assigned to reptiles 
among the former population of our planet, we cannot but regard with feelings 
of new and unusual interest, the comparatively diminutive existing orders of 
the most ancient family of quadrupeds, with the very name of which we usually 
associate a sentiment of disgust.. We shall view them with less contempt 
when we learn, from the records of geological history, that there was a time 
when reptiles not only constituted the chief tenants and most powerful pos- 
sessors of the earth, but extended their dominion also over the waters of the 
seas, and that the annals of their history may be traced back through thousands 
of years antecedent to that latest point in the progressive stages of animal 
creation, when the first parents of the human race were called into existence. 

And since that period, as it has been with volcanic action circumscribed 
to within narrow limits of destructiveness, and with those upheavings and 
subsidences, which are now limited to a few tilted-up coral islands, or the 
sad devastations of earthquakes, and certain isolated phenomena, seldom 
embracing very extensive changes; so it has also been with the reptile 
tribe. The gigantic and voracious ancient sea-dragons have now only 
for representatives the few authenticated creatures—the true characters 
of which are not yet thoroughly understood. Those leviathan crocodiles 
the Cetiosauri,—the Teleosauri with-108 teeth,—those “ fearfully great 
lizards, the Dino-saurians,” and the most remarkable of the “ Old World 
Terrestrial Dragons,” the’ Megalosaurus, as well as the ancient flying 
dragons—Pterosauri and Pterodactyls, one only represented in their 
marine existence by the Gavial of the Ganges or the puny Amblyrhynchus 
of the Gallapagos Islands, in their amphibious existence, by the gradu- 
ally diminishing numbers of crocodiles, caymans, alligators, and monitors; 
in their terrestrial existence by the Dracenz, Iguanas or Guanas, and 
other small and harmless creatures of the lizard tribe; while in their 
aerial attributes the Pterosauri are but poorly represented by the little 
flying lizards of the genus Draco, seldom more than nine or ten inches 
in length, and only preserving of their renowned predecessors—the 
name. 

True that the Ophidians or serpent tribe has not dwindled away in so 
remarkable a manner as the Saurian or lizard tribe of olden times. The 
Boas, the Pythons, and other great terrestrial snakes, still preserve in their 
magnitude somewhat of the importance which they had attained, when 
a single serpent could dispute with a Roman general and his army the 

assage of a river. So it may also be when the sea-serpents, as they 
are called, come to be more correctly known, it will be found that the 
supposed extinct Enaliosaurians have their few living congeners—their 
actual representatives, few and far between, but still roaming over the 


vast wilderness of the oceanic expanse. : 
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It was an pe belief, that whenever a serpent devoured a serpent, a 


n was produced ; nay, that this was the only operation by which a 

t could be promoted to a dragon’s estate ; but further consideration 

of all the circumstances recorded in connexion with the so-called sea- 

added toa study of the drawings of Egede, Pontoppidan, and 

ill more particularly of those made by the officers of H.M.S. Dedalus, 

will probably have the effect of raising these rare denizens of the deep, 

without the necessity of one swallowing another, from the rank of ser- 
pent to that of gigantic lizard. 

We have already observed in how many striking particulars the sea- 
monster, described by Egede, is connected with the class of Enaliosaurians; 
so it is also even in the case of the exaggerated descriptions of Olaus 
Magnus, in which, amid much that appears fabulous, we still find refer- 
ence to the mane, to the putting the head on high like a pillar, and to 
the flaming eyes. So also in regard to the monster seen by Captain de 
Ferry, as recorded by Pontoppidan. This animal also held its head, 
which resembled that of a horse, above the water. It had large eyes and 
a long white mane. But it also possessed a peculiarly Ophidian attri- 
bute, for besides the head and neck, Captain Ferry and his companions 
saw seven or eight coils, which were very thick, and, as far as they could 
guess, there was about a fathom distance between each fold. Pontop- 
pidan remarks _— the so-called sea-snakes generally, that they do not 
taper to a point, like land-snakes, but the body grows remarkably small at 
once, just where the tail begins. The same naturalist also remarks of 
the so-called coils of the serpent, that when it lies on the surface of the 
water, there are, when it is very calm, some parts of the back to be seen 
in a line with the head, when it moves or bends. These, at a distance, 
appear like so many casks or hogsheads floating in a line, with a con- 
siderable distance between each of them. He adds that the eyes are very 
large, and look like a couple of bright pewter plates, and it has a kind 
of mane, which looks like a parcel of sea-weeds hanging down to the 
water. Dr. Buckland remarks in his treatise previously quoted, p. 173, 
that the enormous magnitude of the eye of the Ichthyosaurus, is among 
the most remarkable peculiarities in the structure of the animal. 

The sea-serpent seen in the Bay of Gloucester, U. 8., is described’as 
having a head something like a rattle-snake’s, but as large as the head 
of a arty and it was carried about two feet above the water. The 
so-called folds were described as bunches, or protuberances, on the back. 
It was Mr. Nash who took the depositions, who considered these pro- 
tuberances to be caused by the animal’s vertical motion. 

We come now to the marine monster seen by the officers of H.M-S. 
Dedalus on the evening of the 6th of August, in latitude 24 deg. 44 min. 
S., and longitude 9 deg. 22 min. E. The creature is described as being an 
‘‘enormous serpent,” with head and shoulders kept about four feet con- 
stantly above the surface of the sea; and, continues Captain M‘Quhe, the 

rter, “as nearly as we could approximate by comparing it with the 
length of what our masintopesll-yuild would show in the water, there was 





at least sixty feet of the animal a fleur d'eau, no portion of which was, 
to our perception, used in propelling it through the water, either by ver- 
tical or horizontal undulation. It passed rapidly, but so close under our 
lee quarter, that had it been a man of my acquaintance, I should have 
easily recognised his features with the naked eye; and it did not, 
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either in approaching the ship, or after it had passed our wake, deviate 
in the slightest degree from its course to the south-west, which it held on 
at the pace of from twelve to fifteen miles per hour, apparently on 
some determined purpose. 

“ The diameter of the serpent was about fifteen or sixteen inches behind 
the head, which was, without any doubt, that of a snake; and it was 
never, during the twenty minutes that it continued within sight of our 
glasses, once below the surface of the water—its colour a dark brown, 
with yellowish white about the throat. It had no fins, but something 
7 t : mane of a horse, or rather a bunch of sea-weed, washed about 
its back.” 

This something like a mane is omitted in the drawings taken imme- 
diately after the animal was seen, and which have been engraved in No. 
341 of the Illustrated London News, This is to be regretted, as the 
identity of the words used \by the old Norwegian—‘“a kind of mane, 
which looks like a parcel of sea-weeds hanging down to the water,” and 
those used by Captain M‘Quhw, impart an interest to the cireum- 
stance. 

The head of the animal figured in the same drawings, like that of the 
monster seen in the Bay of Gloucester, U.S., most resembles that of the 
sea-turtle, and of some semi-aquatic lizards. There is even a remote 
“analogy to the physiognomy of certain Malacopterygious fish, as the 
Murena and conger-eel, but the closest analogy exists to what we may 
imagine to.be the head of the Plesiosaurus reproduced.* The general 
effect. produced upon Captain M‘Quhe was, he says, distinctly and 
without any doubt, that of the head of a snake, but the drawing conveys 
the idea of the head of a Saurian rather than of an Ophidian, and cer- 
tainly does not much resemble any ordinary serpent. 

Captain M‘Quhez also says that the animal had no fins, but we may 
be allowed to express-a doubt whether he had the means of being accu- 
rately informed upon this point. Several observers have at once pro- 
claimed, that as the monster was not propelled by vermicular action, it 
was most probably furnished with paws or addles. An F.G.S., in a 
letter to the Times, has also brought forward the same circumstance in 
corroboration of the view entertained by Mr. Morries Stirling of the 
analogy of these monsters with some of the antediluvian species. 

One of the greatest difficulties on the face of the narrative, and which must 
be allowed to destroy the analogy of the motions of the so-called “Sea-ser- 
pent” with those of all known snakes and anguiliform fishes, is, that no less 
than sixty feet of the animal were seen advancing, @ fleur d'eau, at the rate of 
from twelve to fifteen miles an hour, without it being possible to perceive, 
upon the closest and most attentive inspection, any undulatory motion to 
which its rapid advance could be ascribed. It need scarcely be observed that 
neither an eel nor a snake, if either of those animals could swim at all with 
the neck elevated, could do so without the front part of its body being thrown 
into undulation by the propulsive efforts of its tail. 

But, it may be asked, if the animal seen by Captain M‘Quhz was not allied 
to the snakes or to the eels, to what class of animals could it have belonged ? 
To this I would reply, that it appears more likely that the enormous reptile in 





* The Saccopharynr flagellum and Ophiognathus ampullaceus are very remark- 
able species allied to the Murena, tae the power of inflating the trunk and 
floating on the surface of the water; but again they are only from four to six 


feet in length. 
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uestion was allied to the gigantic Saurians, hitherto believed only to exist in 
a fossil state, and, among them, to the Plesiosaurus. 
' From the known, anatomical character of the Plesiosauri, derived from the 
examination of théir organic remains, geologists are agreed in the inference 
that those animals carried their necks (which must have resembled the bodies 
of serpents) above the water, while their progression was effected by large 
es working beneath—the short butstrong tail acting the part of a rudder. 
t would be superfluous to point out how closely the surmises of philosophers 
resemble, in these particulars, the description of the eye-witnesses of the 
living animal, as given in the letter and drawings of Captain M‘Quhe. In 
the latter we have many of the external characters of the former, as predicated 
from the examination of the skeleton. |The short head, the serpentlike neck, 
carried several feet above the water, forcibly recall the idea conceived of the ex- 
tinct animal ; aud even the bristly mane on certain parts of’ the back, 'so un- 
like any thing found in. serpents, bas its analogy im the Iguana, to which 
animal the Plesiosaurus has been compared by some geologists., But I would 
most of all insist upon the peculiarity of the animal’s progression, which, could 
only have been effected, with the evenness and at the rate described, by an 
apparatus of fins or paddles not possessed by serpents, but existing in the 
highest perfection in the Plesiosauras. , 


It having appeared by a letter, written by the master ofthe Mary Ann, 
of Glasgow, that, on a voyage from Malta to Lisbon he, the said master, 
had spoken the American brig Daphne, of Boston, which brig had, on 
the 20th of September, when in lat, 4 deg. 11 min; south, long..10 deg. 
15 min, east, not only seen, but most uselessly, fired at.and wounded “a 
huge serpent, with a dragon’s head” (what, is a n’s, head?) ;. a great 
deal. of conjecture has been wasted upon. the coincidence... , There appears 
much reason, from the rare. occurrence of;the auimal,in question, to be- 
lieve that they may have been the same. , The distance traversed by the 
monster between the 6thof August. and the 20th, of September, altogether 
about twenty degrees of latitude, in forty-five days, would give a rate of 
a little more than thirty miles aday ; ee it is reported to have been 
going at a rate of from twelve to fifteen, miles an; hour ;.but, there is 
nothing to induce us to suppose that it was going at, that rate always in 
one direction ; and it so happens, in this, particular, cage, that, Captain 
M‘Quhe's monster was going at that rate, apparently on: some, deter- 
mined purpose to the south-west; that is to say, in precisely an opposite 
direction to that where it was subsequently seen, by.the Americans... 

But whatever little discrepancies might, be found between,an account 
directly obtained from trustworthy observers and a second-hand oral re- 
port, surely such ought never to have been brought forward for a moment 
as throwing doubt upon the veracity of a number; of British, officers! 
This is carrying scepticism too far; it isa positive insult to.common sense, 
and a onl of all gentlemanly feeling. It is most, probable, as has 
been suggested by a correspondent to the Times, that the American vessel 
was at lat. 4 deg. south on the 20th of August instead of, September, or he 
would hardly have been at Lisbon on the 30th of September, when spoken 
by the Mary Ann. The monster would then have trayelled a distance 
of 1380 English miles in fourteen days, or upwards of ninety-eight miles 
a day; if that is any satisfaction to the lovers of the marvellous. It is 
none to us—we are quite satisfied at present with the account given by 
the officers of H. M. 5. Dedalus, and shall await further particulars of 
the monster seen by the Americans on the same coast, and in the same 
seas, premising, however, that the opinion appears to have gained ground 
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Scotland, where they had the best opportunities of testing the truth, — 


that the supposed statement of the master of the Mary Ann is a contemp- 
tible hoax. 

One more observation of a more interesting character remains to be made. 
It has been generally admitted by geologists that tlie great tribe of ancient 
sea dragons are extinct, because their fossil remains have not as yet been 


found in deposits that are posterior to the chalk formation. ‘ But this is’ by’ 


no means a’conclusive argument. The interval that exists between the era 
of the great sea and land reptiles—the second or middle epoch of geolo- 
gists—and’ present times, and which comprises the third or modern 
epoch, and all the supra-cretaceous deposits; by no means involves, geolo- 
gtcally or physically speaking, the total extinction of all the species of an- 
cient monster reptiles, » The circumstances under which the supra-cretaceous 
formations were deposited were no longer the same as what belonged to 
_ the older and more widely extended formations. They are no longer the 
deposits of oceans of almost boundless expanse, but they are either alter- 
nating marine and fresh water basins of limited extent, asin the case 
of the London and Parisian tertiary deposits, or are accumulations of sand, 
clays, and marles, having no comprehensive geographic or geological 
development. There is nothing to intimate that seas of great extent were 
not in’existence at the same time that many of the now existing tertiary 
deposits were accumulated. ‘It is not ‘surprising that under circum- 
stances of such limited geographic extent as belong to existing terti 
basins,'that the remains of great oceanic or laud reptiles should not be 
met with and should be replaced by peculiar forms of terrestrial animals. 
Remains, however, ‘of crocodiles, tortoises, and serpents (Palzophis tolia- 
picus) have been met ‘with in these tertiary deposits. But the moment 
we have a marine deposit’ of ‘any real importance—a geological horizon 
as Humboldt would call it~as for example the chalk ; we Pave remains 
of Ichthyosauri, 'Mosasauri,;Geosauri, Raphiosauri, Plesiosauri, Megalo- 
sauri, and of a host of other monster reptiles. So also if the bottom of 
the Atlantic were laid dry or tilted-up in the shape of rock formations, 
existing geologists might possibly find amusement in the study of sea- 
monsters which; if not actuall ‘dentical with, there is much reason to 
believe would be  foutid to\be closely akin to, their antediluvian, and pre- 
Adatnite’ predecessors. | gre: 

Since thé above was written, Professor Owen has published his view 
of the nature'of ‘the animal seen from the Daedalus. Considering the 
general character of the head and form of nostril, this eminent anato- 
mist ‘believes that’ head’ to have belonged to a warm-blooded mammal, 
and' that mammal to have been a great seal, most likely Anson’s sea-lion, 
or 'the maned’ seal of the South Seas, which attains the length of from 
twenty to thirty feet, and which in this case might have been carried out of 
its native seas by accident. Mr: Owen adds his testimony to the fact, that 
the bones of the Stronsay monster are decidedly those of a great shark. The 
professor also states his opinion as opposed to the existence of any large 
species of Sea-serpent, or Saurian, upon the grounds, that as such animals 
would float for a certain time when dead, they would, if existing, be more 
frequently met‘with, that no vertebra of such large serpents have as yet 
been found washed ashore on the Scandinavian coasts, or on those of 
America; and, lastly, because the Sea Saurians of the secondary periods 
of geology have been replaced in the tertiary and actual seas by marine 
mammals. Any opinion emanating from so high an authority cannot 
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but be treated with the greatest respect, but still it will be seen that 
Professor Owen’s views as to the nature of the head of the animal, do 
not coincide with the descriptions given of the form and length of the 
body annexed to the head of the supposed seal. The absence of any 
hitherto discovered relics of existing marine Saurians is only negative 
evidence ; as we have before [remarked, the rarity of the animal seems 
to be.one of its greatest. peculiarities. The floating of serpents. after 
death, also, only lasts till the gases are disengaged by accident or decom- 
position, The different circumstances under which the secondary and 
iary, and recent deposits occur, have, also, been alluded to and viewed 
in another light. It is evident, however, that the nature of the animal 
of the Dedalus is doomed to be a vexed question, like its predecessors ; 
and under those circumstances, it is to be hoped, that the statement of 
its having been met with by the crew of an American vessel may turn 
out, to be correct. 
Captain M‘Quhz has also answered the professor, if not ina scientific, 
certainly in a very sailor-like, straightforward, and, we are inclined to 
think, satisfactory way in the Times for November the 18th :— 


Professor Owen correctly states that I “ evidently saw, a large creature 
moving rapidly through the water very different from any thing I had before 
witnessed, neither a whale, a grampus, a great shark, an alligator, nor any other 
of the larger surface-swimming creatures fallen in with in ordinary voyages.” 
I now assert, neither was it a common seal nor a sea-elephant, its great length 
and its totally differing physiognomy precluding the possibility of its being a 
“ Phoca” of any species. The head was flat, and not a “capacious vaulted 
cranium ;” nor had it “a stiff, inflexible trunk”—a conclusion to which Pro- 
fessor Owen has jumped, most certainly not justified by the simple statement, 
that no “ portion of the sixty feet seen by us was used in propelling it through 
the water, either by vertical or horizontal undulation.” 

Tt is also assumed that the “calculation of its length was made under a 
strong preconception of the nature of the beast ;” another conclusion quite the 
contrary to the fact. It was not until after the great length was developed by 
its nearest approach to theship, and until after that most important point had 
been duly considered and debated, as well as such could be in the brief space 
of time allowed for so doing, that it was pronounced to be a serpeut by all who 
saw it, and who are too well accustomed to judge of lengths and breadths of 
objects in the sea to mistake a real substance and an actual living body, coolly 
and dispassionately contemplated, at so short a distance too, for the ‘eddy 
caused by the action of the deeper immersed fins and tail of a rapidly moving 

igantic seal raising its head above the surface of the water,” as Professor Owen 
imagines, in quest of its lost iceberg. 

The creative powers of the human mind may be very limited. On this 
occasion they were not called into requisition, my pu and desire being, 
throughout, to furnish eminent naturalists, such as the learned Professor, with 
accurate facts, and not with exaggerated representations, nor with what could b 
any possibility proceed from optical illusion : and I beg to assure him that o 
Pontoppidan having clothed his sea serpent with a mane could not have sug- 
gested the idea of ornamenting the creature seen from the Dedalus with a 
similar appendage, for the simple reason that I had never seen his account, or 
even heard of his sea serpent, until my arrival in London. Some other solu- 
tion must therefore be found for the very remarkable coincidence between us 
in that particular in order to unravel the mys¢ery. 

Finally, I deny the existence of excitement or the possibility of optical illu- 
sion, I adhere to the statements, as to form, colour,and dimensions, contained 
in my official report to the Admiralty, and I leave them as data whereupon the 
learned and scientific may exercise the “ pleasures of imagination” until some 
more fortunate x cotermy'€ shall occur of making a closer acquaintance with 


the “great unknown”—in the present instance most assuredly no ghost. 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. ° 


“‘ Andremo a Parigi,” Persiani, Ronconi—“ La Vieillesse de Richelieu,” 
Mile. —’s Tooth—Rachel v, Judith—Stars and Regulars—“L’Ile de Tohu- 
Bohu”—Mlle. Ozy’s Diamonds—“ Jeanne la Folle,” Mile. Masson at the Sal- 
petriére—“ Many small Articles make up a Sum.” 


In 1716, a company of Italian actors were allowed, as a special favour, 
to play alternately with the Opera ¢roupe in the theatre which then ex- 
isted in the Palais Royal. The first printed record of their representations 
runs as follows :— 

“In the name of the Lord, of the Virgin Mary, of St. Francois de 
Paule, and of the souls in purgatory, we commenced our performances 
on the eighteenth of May with /'Inganno Fortunato.” 

In the title of this very piéce d’ouverture, with the simple addition of 
oné letter, we find a most appropriate and ready-made comment on M. 
Dupin’s recent attempt to modernise Rossini at the Salle Ventadour. 
Whenever “ Andremo a Parigi” is performed, M. Vatel’s successor has 
only to peep through the trou du rideau to satisfy himself that Ais 
‘¢inganno,” in exhuming the soporific “ Viaggio a Rheims” from the 
tomb of the Capulets, and in transfering the terminus of the journe 
from the city of consecrations to that of barricades—from Rheims to Paris 
—has been indeed “ sfortunato.” We are told that we should believe 
nothing we hear, and only half we see: if the latter part of this axiom 
be correct, the manager of the Italian Opera has no occasion to draw 
largely on his own stock of credulity, for what he does see in the shape 
of audience is, like Mr. Handycock’s whiting in “ Peter Simple,” “ not 
worth halving.” 

Nor—justice avant tout—are either composer or librettiste under any 
very great obligation ‘to their interpreters ; Persiani’s singing, indeed, is, 
as usual, brilliant and sparkling like a firework, fiz, fiz, fiz, every fiz more 
marvellous than its predecessor; until, when one thinks all is over, out 
comes the bouquet. 

But wna voce poco fa, as the same lady is in the habit of trilling in 
the “‘ Barbiére,” we might just as reasonably expect one swallow to make 
a summer as one singer a succés, when hampered by such wet blankets 
as Morelli (who should have been called Morella, after the cherry, whose 
teeth-setting-on-edge properties his shakes possess in a remarkable 
degree), and Arnoux, dit Arnoldi. Poor Persiani ! 


Que pouvait-elle faire, et seulé, et contre tous ? 


As for Ronconi, he knows by this time, and it is a pity he never found 
it out before, that Lablache is not to be imitated with impunity: le gros 
de Naples is a privileged individual, and may indulge in dazzi—always 
regulated as they are by the nicest tact—which in anybody else’s mouth 
appear misplaced and’impertinent. He, moreover, has the physique de 
Temploi ; whereas little Giorgio has nothing droll about him, no one 
feature legitimately suggestive of mirth or spontaneous humour ; his 
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laugh isa grimace, his very smile a contortion. His merriment, indeed, 
involuntarily reminds one of Ralph Nickleby’s grating chuckle ; it is.so 
evidently aginst the grain 

Why will not so gifted 0 an artiste rest contented with being sabia, in 
, without vaimly puffing himself out in the Icarian hope of attain- 
ing ox-like proportions in comedy; and why will he compel me to make a 
ve of myself by owning to the authorship of so atrocious a conundrum 

following Ja propos to his unlucky personation of the bourgeois 
in “ ilrinse 4 a Parigi?” 
Why is a certain celebrated baryton like a wnistebion rabbit ? 
Because he’s a WRONG coney. aed 

(N.B.—I may. be allowed to doubt if Punch’s or the Man in. the 
Moon’s insanest contributors ever came up to that). 

Were any dramatic Belzoni or Mungo Park to seareh among the 
répertoires of the twenty-two Parisian theatres (by-the-way, there are 
twenty-three of them now, the Theatre St. Marcel having just re-opened, 
with every reasonable prospect of shutting-up shop again in a month or 
two), his industry would probably be rewarded by the discovery of some 
dozen pieces, relating more or less to the career of the celebrated. Due 
and Maréchal de Richelieu. Perhaps the only one of these which ‘has 
survived the epoch of its production—and that rather owing to Dejazet 
than to its own intrinsic .worth—is Bayard’s lively vaudeville, .“ Les 
Premiéres Armes de Richelieu ;” the dramas of Alexandre Duval and 
Ancelot, “ La Jeunesse de Richelieu” and “ Richelieu & 80 Ans,” having 
been long since consigned, as relies of antiquity, to the archives of the 
Théitre Francais (I beg its pardon, de lat Re blique), wherein they 
sleep beneath an inch-thick coat of time-hallowed and venerable dust... 

A similar fate—though the exact period of. its entombment is yet 
uncertain—awaits Messrs. Feuillet and Paul Bocage’ s comedy, or 

imbroglio, entitled “La Vieillesse de Richelieu,” just. produced at the 
same theatre with that peculiar attention to scenery, costume, and general 
getting-up for which “les Comédiens ordinaires* du. Président G)” are 

so deservedly celebrated. Every thing has been done on the most liberal 
scale; the very best actors of the troupe have lent their aid een the 
fitting interpretation of the presumed chef-d'ceuvre ; on launey, 
and Mademoiselle Brohan, in their salam characters of a gardener, 
an amoureux, and an opera-dancer, contributing an inexhaustible store 
of wit, humour, grace, passion, youth, and piquancy (I have juinbled 
them all together, like the lady i having M to punctuate her 
letter, dotted off a mass of commas and semi-eolons at the end, leaving 
her correspondent to allot them, as the railway y Viking Loghs say), er -_ to 
little or no purpose. Even Augustine Brohan’s bewi 

sight of her godly twin-rows of pearly teet eth (by-the-way, rll Tiel ye ae. 
story about teeth presently when I have squared accounts with M. le Due) 
could not keep the audience from showing ¢heir masticators, and yan 
comme des bien heureux. 





* A wine-merchant would probably apply the term ordinaire to the actors of 
the Théatre de la République as follows :—Ligier and Beauvallet, those five-foot 
heroes of tragedy and drama, would in his estimation be ‘ranked as “du petit 
ordinaire ;’ Brindeau and Maubant, who boast a few inches more in ‘longitude, 
might each aptly be styled “grand ordinaire ;” while Regnier and Samson alone 
could have any fair pretensions to the grade of “ extra-ordinaire.” 
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Nay, my worthy friend Bocage himself, for whose renérée the piece, 
partly written by his nephew, had been specially brought out, somnal 
as he was with such a nightmare as the personage of Richelieu, had 
enough to do to fight his own battle, without troubling his head about 
Master Paul. However, if he did not succeed in immortalising his 
kinsman, he, at all events, gained his own cause, and once more proved, 
as he has invariably done on every successive return to the stage, that 
the creator of Antony, Buridan, and Jarvis ? Honnéte Homme was still 
un Bocage toujours vert. 

And now to redeem my promise while I think of it, for fear of a 
lapsus memorie. A certain actress, who for the last ten years (I say 
ten at random, for I cannot afford to be over-particular about dates just 
now) has combined the professions of artiste dramatique and lorette,—~ 
and, what is more, found them to work admirably together,—had the 
misfortune a year or two back to lose a front tooth. This loss was the 
more to be deplored, inasmuch as the said actress's “ superior” lip, being 
naturally of an ambitious turn, has a tendency to curl upwards, thereby 
disclosing an hiatum valde deflendum, or, in other words, giving an odd 
appearance to that which should be even. 

Mademoiselle ’s looking-glass soon told her that a visit must be 
paid, and that-speedily, either to Stevens, Brewster, Rogers, Fattet, 
Désirabode, or Guy d’Amour (this last practitioner had not éhen been 
taken up as an tnsurgé), and she was on the point of stepping into her 
brougham on her way to the Rue Neuve Luxembourg or Rue St. Honoré 
—no ‘matter which—when a poor, half-starved, little Auvergnat, who 
had been crouching beneath her porte-cochére, implored “ un p'tit sou, 
pour l'amour de Dieu.” Glancing rapidly at the suppliant, Mademoiselle 
- “n suddenly struck by the extreme regularity and whiteness of 

“ Sapristi !’’ she-ejaculated, (in her capacity of lorette, Mademoiselle 
-—— considers herself privileged to indulge in occasional expletives of 
the kind) “voila mon affaire! . Dis done, petit, si je t’achetais une de 
tes dents-?” 

“ Plait-il, madame!” stammered out the poor lad, staring like a Fleet 
turnkey when a prisoner is sitting to him for his “ portrait.” 

Tl me la faut:absolument. Je t’en donnerai, voyons, je t'en donnerai 
cing cents francs !” 

“ Chinq:chents franes,!”. exclaimed the Auvergnat, “ vrai ?”’ 

“ Puisque je te le dis.” 

“ Tope!” aed he, “ che le veux bien !” 

In another hour the transfer was effected, and the dearly-bought 
treasure securely fixed in its new domicile. 

«« Elle est un peu plus blanche que les autres,” murmured Mademoiselle, 
, on again consulting her mirror ; “eh bien, c'est moins monotone, 
voila tout.”’ 

To return to the Théatre de la République—which I find as trouble- 
some to get rid of to-day as Sindbad did the Old Man of the Sea—I 
must, at the risk of encountering a pinch for stale news (more Etone) 
say a word or two about a matter which has been for some time playing 
“ Senter et le petit Thomas” (as a Frenchman once rendered a rather 
questionable phrase current in certain of our own circles) in the foyer 
and coulisses of la Comédie Frangaise. The facts are simply these :-— 
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‘ One of the minor stars of this theatre, ee et Judith, after 
serving her apprenticeship as pensionnaire for nearly two years, latel 
chose ‘to ‘angina —sightly or wrongly—that she had isd ental i 
motion to the rank of sociétaire, her claim to advancement being strongly 
supported by the Cothmissaire des Beaux Arts, M. Charles Blanc, brother 
of infinitesimal little Louis. Mademoiselle Rachel, however, thought 
otherwise, and so did M. Lockroy, the then manager of the theatre, and 
Mademoiselle Judith’s application was flatly refused. Thereupon both 

ies set to work in send earnest ; nothing was heard of in literary and 

atic circles but the great Jewish question, Felix v. Bernat—Rachel 

v. Judith: the patriotic rivalries of Kossuth and Jellachich, those lions of 

the day, or rather hour, for, since February, almost every hour has 

iven birth to a new one—sank at once into insignificance before the 
feuds of Hermione and la Fille d’ Honneur. 

M. Sénard, then Minister of the Interior, being called on to unravel 
this Gordian knot, preferred cutting it, Alexander-fashion, by quietly 
relieving M. Lockroy of his managerial responsibilities. On this Made- 
moiselle Rachel immediately sent in her resignation, and Mademoiselle 
Judith, having been officially informed that her claim was inadmissible, 
removed herself, trunks and bandboxes, from the Rue Richelieu, and 
accepted an engagement at the Vaudeville, consoling herself with the 


ower true saying, 
Tel brille au second rang qui s’éclipse au premier. 


The socié¢aires, however, in despair at Rachel’s departure, and fearing 
lest she might transfer her throne from Paris to St. Petersburg, bethought 
themselves of invoking in self-defence Napoleon’s famous Moscow de- 
cree, according to the terms of which, any member of their society, who 
should voluntarily cease to be such, could in no case again appear on any 
stage, either in France or elsewhere. All this time it was reported that 
the fair deserter had taken refuge at Pisa, that sultry solitude, thinly- 

pled by poitrinaires and galley-slaves, which Méry so felicitously 
styles ‘‘ une ville dégdutée du monde, et qui s'est retirée a la campagne. 
Such a step, which in the present volcanic state of Italy might, in more 
senses than one, have been termed a Pise aller, appears never to have 
been seriously meditated by Mademoiselle Rachel, who, while she was 
supposed to be skimming the Mediterranean in the Veloce, or toiling up 
Mont Cénis in a caléche de voyage, was tout bonnement within half-a- 
dozen miles of the Paris fortifications, in her little snuggery at Villa 
Nuova, ) 

How matters may end I do not pretend to foresee; it is, however, 
evident that the Comédie Frangaise can no more afford to do without 
Mademoiselle Rachel than Mademoiselle Rachel without the Comedie 
Francaise ; the motive of their mutual dependence on each other origi- 
nating in the famous device, adopted by Belgium and by the Bundle of 
Sticks Club at Lewes—“ Union is Strength.” A reconciliation, there- 
fore, sooner or later, will probably be brought about, and a very reasonable 
sine qué non on the part of the actress will be the immediate re-nomina- 
tion of M. Lockroy as director. Authors, actors, and the public m 
general, will concur in applauding so just and recommendable a measure. 
It will, moreover, be but an amende honorable on the part of those who 
advocated the dismissal of this excellent manager, if, applying to their 
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own case the words of Anselme in “1'Etourdi,” they thus congratulate 
themselves on the reversal of so impolitic a decree : 


Si notre esprit n’est pas sage a toutes les heures, 

Les plus courtes erreurs sont toujours les meilleures. 
And now, to wind up this tedious discussion as pleasantly as may be, I 
cannot do better than relate a short anecdote, of which Rachel herself is 
partly the heroine. Her first professional visit to Brussels was a complete 
triumph, each of her performances creating a fresh sensation in the 
fashionable and literary circles of the Belgian capital. Nor were her 
enthusiastic. admirers satisfied with overwhelming the “star” with bou- 
quets, madrigals, and bravos ; the “regulars” of the company also came 
in for their share of applause. One of these, during an entr'acte, was 
receiving the compliments of a select group of worshippers on his 
a acting. ‘ You are éoo partial,” said he, in a tone which showed 

at he thought exactly the reverse—“ La Petite (meaning Rachel) is 

interesting, and acts well. I could have played much better, but then, 
you know, I didn’t wish to crush her /” 

. * * 

The first time I ever met with the term tohu-bohu was in M. d’Ar- 
lincourt’s book, “‘ Les Trois Royaumes,” which I had the honour of trans- 
lating in conjunction with the cone author of “* Gisella, or Second Love,” 
and several equally able works. I remember asking the vicomte what it 
meant, and receiving in reply the following not very satisfactory expla- 
nation. ‘Mon cher, ¢a ne se traduit pas, ca veut dire tout ce qu'il y a 
de plus péle-méle, de plus Babel—enfin—un vrai tohu-bohu !” 

This definition, vague as it may appear, is, in some measure, applicable 
to Messrs. Cogniard’s “ Ile de Tohu-Bohu,” a fanciful and amusing spec- 
tacle, brimfull of astounding improbabilities, political squibs, communist 
conspiracies, mobile evolutions ; in short, embracing every incongruous 
and heterogeneous incident that the most prolific ingenuity could possibly 
crowd into three short acts, the whole enlivened by couplets, dances, 
splendid scenery, and costumes, and—the surest card of all—a galaxy of 
pretty women. Generally speaking, the figurantes of the minor Parisian 
theatres are not remarkable for beauty—auw contraire—those of the Vau- 
deville, Variétés, and Gymnase—believe me, I speak advisedly, being — 

“ quelque peu d’un métier 
A me devoir connaitre en un pareil gibier,”— 


positively overstepping the ordinary limits of ugliness. The Porte St. 
Martin, however, is a glorious exception to this too prevalent rule, and 
now and then runs a very close race with the Opera as regards the good 
looks of their respective pensionnaires. ‘ 

But my business to-day is not with figurantes—not with the thirty sous 
per night comparses or dames des cheurs—but with a brilliant and 
dashing chef-d’emploi,—one who, dit-on, has damaged more hearts than 
all the diamond cement in the world could ever mend—in a word, with 
Mademoiselle Alice Ozy. Yes, after as strangely chequered a career as falls 
to the lot of most actresses, after the lapse of some eight or ten years since 
her first début at the Salle Chantereine,—years ae not in one theatre 
but in many—after quitting the Variétés for the Vaudeville, and the Vau- 


deville for the Palais Royal—after giving bals costumés without number 
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if’thé Riie de Provence, in Brompton Square, and on the Boulevard Pois- 
sonniére—the ever-weleome, but ever-inconstant, bird of , Made- 
moiselle Ozy, finally deigns to favour the habitués of the Porte Bt Martin 
with a taste of her quality and a glimpse of her diamonds. | 
Now in these republican times real diamonds (like coffee in a snuff-box) 
ate not to be sneezed at ; those who have them for the most part hide or 
sell ‘them, influenced either by their own pecuniary straits, or by M. 
Prdudhon’s anti-proprietor doctrines. Only fancy, therefore, the sensation 
created at the Porte St. Martin by the entree of Mademoiselle Ozy, 
blazing away like the Girandola at Rome, with diamonds looped here, 
hanging there, and glittering everywhere! With the best intentions in 
the world, and the best dinocle that Chevallier ever made, it was impos- 
sible to discover whether her hair was chestnut or auburn, or her eyes blue 
or hazel ; the coup d'eil was so provokingly dazzling as to defy the most 
persevering scrutiny. If any fair truant of an avant scéne essayed to 
ascertain how this Queen of Diamonds was coiffée, she soon lost sight of 
her object in her admiration of the jewels with which the coiffure was 
studded ; if any painter or sculptor cast a glance at the bewitching Alice's 
hand or arm, his attention became immediately riveted by the rings that 

listened on the one, or by the bracelets which encircled the other. Tn 
short, Mademoiselle Ozy, piguaxte as she is with her bright and knowing 
eyes, her saucy vez retroussé, her plump little figure, and her undeniable 
foot and ancle, might be as old as the bills, or as crooked as Eugéne Sue's 
Mayeux or Marquis de Maillefort, for all any one would care, provided 
that she still continued to be a walking advertisement, a sparkling testi- 
mony in favour of the taste and skill of Messrs. Fossin, Laparc, Janisset, 
Mellerio, and Hunt and Roskell ! 

I only hope she has a strong iron safe to keep her treasures in, and 
that she never mislays the key of it, as poor Nathalie did one night at the 
Palais Royal, while dressing for the part of la Planéte in the Poudre 
Coton ;” a part deriving its sole importance from the diamond star which 
French stage planets always wear as a headpiece, and which at the 
critical moment—thanks to the key of her strong box having been left in 
her apartment in the Rue Mipeddt iad, like many a Derby favourite 
at the finish—nowhere. 

But, apropos de diamans—there are still some left in Paris besides 
Mademoiselle Ozy’s, as any one may have seen who was at the Opera the 
other night, during the first performance of “Jeanne la Folle.” This * s0- 
lemnity,” as the French style all first representations, especially important 
ones, was graced by the presence of Marrast the little, complacently 
smiling in one loge de face, while General Cavaignac, pale and care- 
worn, occupied another. The remainder of the audience was composed, 
as is always the case on such occasions, of critics, author’s friends, and 
author’s enemies, here and there a stray homme du monde, looking 
horribly out of his element, a few lady subscribers in their boxes, and a 
bevy of laughing, giddy creatures—mostly colonists of the Quartier 
Breda—attired in showy silk dresses (pink or sky-blue being the pre- 
vailing colours) with the usual accompaniments of diamond brooches, ivory 
lorgneties, and fabulous bouquets. 

Were Meyerbeer to witness a single performance of “ Jeanne la Folle,” 
T imagine he would think twice before allowing his long-expected opera 
to’ be brought out at the Thédtre de la Nation; nay, were Messrs. 
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Duponchel and Roqueplan to give the illustrious composer his entrées ad 
Liitum, I much doubt whether they would derive any profit (Prophet) 
from, their civility. The fact is that the piece is poorly montée,and— 
with one exception——most indifferently sung. Three of the principal 
scenes have already done duty some fifty times in “la Favorite” or else- 
where, and those which are bond fide new would hardly pass muster at 
the Porte St. Martin, The execution of the music is ona par with the 
tting up; such singers as Brémond, Gueymard, Porthéaut, and Euzet 
Heaven help us, what substitutes for Lésasseur, Gardoni, Barroilhet, and 
Massol!) would annihilate any opera, even a “ Robert le Diable.” No 
wonder, then, that they Aave annihilated “Jeanne la. Folle,” the plot of 
which is one of the least interesting ever written by Scribe, while the 
music, by Clapisson, being more remarkable for science than for melody, 
** goes (to make use of a homely but appropriate saying) in at one ear, 
and out at the other,” 

The finale of the third act, however, is highly spirited, and thanks to 
Mademoiselle Masson, the solitary exception alluded to above—whose 
enemy and passion reminded more than one of her hearers of that ad- 
mirable lyric tragedian, Rosine Stoltz—was brilliantly successful. This 
painstaking young artiste has—it is but fair to say—striven hard to 
render her performance of that very ill-used damsel, Jeanne, as. life-like 
and ai as-possible, Shortly before the first performance of the 
opera, she paid a visit, accompanied by her mother, to the Saltpetri¢re; 
and was admitted, in conformity with her own request, to the presence of 
one of the “ incurables.” Scarcely had she addressed a few words to 
the unfortunate, patient (who happened to be at dinner), when the latter, 
seizing hold of a basin of hot soup, threw it with so good an aim at 
Madame Masson (the mother) as completely to inundate her with the 
scalding: liquid. The poor woman, overcome with fright and pain, fainted 
away in the arms of the doctor who had escorted them to the cell, leaving 
he Mas sah Masson to make her exit as she best could, radically cured 
of her fancy for studying madness from life. 

A pretty lady, on the point of escorting one of her fair friends home 
after the Opera, made in my hearing the following pretty apology to 
her companion’s husband for the smallness of her brougham, only 
built to carry two: “Je youdrais, monsieur, que ma voiture fat plus 
élastique.” I myself haye as much, if not more, reason to regret the 
non-elasticity, not of my article, but of the space it is intended to 
occupy ; for assuredly, if I had room to stow it away, ce n'est pas Uétoffe 
gui me manquerait. No less than six new pieces—one debut accompli 
—another in prospect—and all to be enumerated in rotation, like the 
names of a grand jury—in a definite number of lines! Positively, the 
limits assigned me seem, after the fashion of the “ iron shroud,” to grow 
smaller every day, and I may soon expect to find myself stopped short in 
the middle of a sentence—or, what is worse, of a joke, the point of said 
joke being, as a matter of course, “ carried over” till next month, 

Six pieces did I say ? Aye, not including Emile Deschamps’ “ Mac- 
beth,” which some of “ our own correspondents” have been finding fault 
with, just as if it was so very easy a thing to translate Shakspeare into 
Corneilleian verse. 

Halévy’s “Val d’Andorre” has already found a snug niche in the ré- 
pertoire of the Opéra Comique, by the side of its elder brother, “ Les 
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Mo ires de la Reine.” An interesting plot, appropriate (though 
not always melodious) music, pretty scenery and costumes, and Made - 
moiselle Darcier, the best couplet-singer in or out of France, are its prin- 
cipal claims to immortality. Et d’une. 

“OQ Amitié!” is the strange title of Scribe’s last contribution to the 
G : the two first acts are commonplace, but the third is a chef- 

a@uvre. The leading female character was intended for Mademoiselle 
Melcy, but that “beau!brin de fille,” as I once heard Desirée call her, 
was fastidious enough to decline it, and it fell to the lot of Mademoiselle 
Eugénie Sauvage. So much the better for Mademoiselle Eugénie Sau- 
vage. Et de deux. 

“Roger Bontemps,” at the Vaudeville, interpreted by Félix, is Be- 
ranger’s hero incarné. Lt de trois. 

“Madame Cartouche,” at the same theatre, was to have been played 
by Madame Doche, and is played by Madame Albert. The authors 
having represented their heroine as young and pretty, the piece has not 
gained by the change. L£¢de quatre. 

‘Les sept Péchés Capitaux” at the Ambigu display to great advan- 
tage a marvellous array of clever artistes. Chilly, Montdidier, St. Ernest, 
Madames Guyon, Naptal, and Lucie, perhaps the six best melodramatic 
rar in Paris, are likely, if the receipts keep up as they have hitherto 

ne, to go on sinning for some weeks—if not months—te come. Etde 


cing. 

Lastly, “‘La Poule aux (Eufs d’Or” at the Cirque (already restored, as 
I prophesied, to its original spécialité), is a wonderfully droll and won- 
derfully well-got up fcerie. In one of the ¢ableauz all the characters 
are disguised as musical instruments, the scenery being composed of 
notes, crotchets, and quavers. Moreover, towards the close of the piece, 
as its author, Clairville, facetiously remarked, “Il y a un enfer si su- 
perbe, que cela vous donne envie Py aller.” Et de siz. 

So far, so good: “ siamo a buon porto,” as Don Abbondio says in the 
“‘ Promessi Sposi,” for we have only the débuts—début indeed, the other 
being still in nubibus—to chronicle, A few words will doit. The part 
of Césarine in “ La Camaraderie,” successively played by Madame Volnys, 
Mademoiselle Judith, and I don’ know how many more, has within the 
last few days been the means of introducing Mademoiselle Nathalie to 
the Théatre de la République. If she is wise, she will stay there. 

The other projected début at the same theatre—a project which may 
yet possibly melt away, and, 

like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind ; 


is that of Madame Doche, whose secession from the vaudeville, together 
with the cause thereof, has been already communicated to the public by 
the fair lady herself in a very clever and witty letter. Should this de- 
sirable event come to pass—should Madame Doche really give up 
Bayard for Moliére, and Rosier for Marivaux, the Comédie Francaise 
may have reason to congratulate itself on the acquisition not only of an 
Agnés, an Araminte, and a Silvia, but also of 


Un diamant qui manque a'son écrin; 


of an ideal which none but a Contat or a Mars could ever embody, of a 
Céliméne ! 
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THE THEATRES. 


WHEN some six or eight years ago, M. Jullien put on his broad white 
waistcoat, and got up promenade concerts at Drury Lane, with now and 
then a condiment of red fire, when the quadrilles represented any thing 
particularly dreadful—we rejoiced to see him. We liked to behold his 
aan countenance, to watch the motion of his hand, when he 
soothed down his band into piano, and his frantic ecstasies when he 
stirred them up to forte; and when the great man descended from his 
throne (on which occasionally he stood, when something very tremendous 
was going on), and imitated the note of the nightingale on a little 
thing called the piccolo, our delight knew no bounds. The act seemed 
to us not only clever but magnanimous;—we were reminded of Agesilaus 
playing with his children. 

Therefore we wished every success to this mighty Jullien—but we little 
thought what we were doing. We little dreamed what a spirit of destruc- 
tion was concealed beneath that white waistcoat and bland smile. Asa 
whole poultry-yard is stricken with terror at the appearance of a hawk 
in the Leiniiiib, so do managers in the immediate vicinity of Drury 
Lane tremble when they hear that the Prince of Conductors 1s about to 
open. 

At the Lyceum light pieces are put on the stage in an exquisitely 
beautiful manner, and are acted to perfection. John Reeve the younger 
is, to be sure, somewhat of a crude personage, but then he is the son of 
John Reeve the elder, and has, therefore, a prescriptive right to be 
deemed comical. The manager by no means desires those ugl 
that are to be seen here and there on the benches of the pit. The 
people ought to be packed close—close—close, without interstices. To 
the question asked, “ What has become of the absentees ?” The answer 
is, ** Gone to Jullien’s.” 

At the Olympic, which has weathered several storms, and where as 
nice a little working company has been collected as you would desire to 
see—(Mrs. Stirling’s vivacity is charming)—one begins to find that 
“ audience” is any thing but a noun of multitude. What is the cause of 
this ?—Oh, every body has gone to Jullien’s. 

At Covent Garden, the manager tempts the public with a new Norma 
— Mademoiselle Nissen—and tries to make it think that Auber’s ‘ Haidée” 
is amusing, in spite of its obstinate incredulity on that head. However, 
with all the magnificent entertainments of this establishment, it has been 
found necessary to lower prices. The alleged reason is, of eourse, a 
disinterested desire to let the inhabitants of the metropolis have the most 
exquisite enjoyment at the lowest possible price. We are even taught to 
believe, that the money-takers have a rabid predilection for taking five 
shillings instead of seven. Nothing can be more natural. The less 
money you take, the less trouble you have in counting it—a clear saving 
of labour. But, perhaps, we may find another cause, if we peep into 
Drury Lane, and see the baton of M. Jullien, and hear the Cornet-a- 
piston of Herr Konig. 

Why will you be so dreadfully attractive, M. Jullien? Let us grant 
that you and that grand fascinator, Herr Konig, may draw, with 
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our own proper force, as many folks as you please, but why must 
you unite three or,four military bands and tell them all to join in playing 
the “ National Anthem?” Loyalty becomes’ your ally, and the Anti- 
Chartist looks on you as his symbol, It is such glorious sport for those 
who loyally take their hats off to “bonnet” those who disloyally keep 
their hats‘on. There will be a Jullien button next, as a sign of devotion 
to'peace and order: Doubtless, your attractive powers are felt.even as far 
as Oxford Street, and Mademoiselle de Roissy, the heroine of the Prin- 
eess’s, looks with apprehension on you as a sort of male Adalgisa. 7 

But there is an exquisitely feminine countenance, which expresses no 
terror at counter-attractions. We mean the countenance of Mrs. Charles 
Kean, whose Viola is one of the most charming performances imaginable. 
The calm, deep affection written on those features, and modulating that 
getitle voice, pass all power of description, so much is done with so little 
effort, and with such extreme delicacy, The “ Keans” have given a new 
impetus to the fortunes of the Haymarket, and that at a very critical 
period, and the house has been exceedingly well attended since the _re- 
vival of “Twelfth Night.’’ Although one or two of the Haymarket 
luminaries haye quitted the establishment, there is excellent material in 
the company, which is now first beginning to be developed. There is 
Mr. Wigan, a gentleman of education and original thought, who, des- 
pising stage-conventionalities, can dare to make constructions of his own, 
and put up with the censure he may receive on that account. Miss Rey- 
nolds, by many deemed a beauty, can give a very graceful representation 
of the ladies in comedy, while she is a lively supporter of burlesque. As 
an efficient actor of small, and not very thankful, characters, there is Mr. 
Rogers, a burly-looking gentleman, with a great deal of the conscientious 
artist in his nature: The old standard names of Keeley (masculine and 
feminine), Webster, &c., of course retain their strength. : 

The Adelphi Theatre is a safe little port into which the winds of ad- 
versity are unable to blow,—even if they to come through the 
cornet-d-piston of Herr Konig. To alarge portion of the London public, 
there is a charm in the comic improvisations of Mr. Wright, and the 
rotandity (both of figure and voice) of Mr. Paul Bedford, to which no 
other entertainment offers an equivalent. At no theatre is there a com- 
pany in which there are so many “ pets” as at the Adelphi. We need 
only give the names, Wright, Bedford, O. Smith, Celeste, Woolgar, asa 

of the assertion. M. Jullien may set his five military bands puffing 
at this little fortress with all their might and main, but the walls are 
thick and the mortar is firm, and the edifice will not tumble. . 

Do our readers expect us to open our budget of secrets, and tell them 
all -we know about the Windsor theatricals? With due deference, 
although our knowledge on this subject is something vast, we intend to 
keep it within our own bosoms, and take upon ourselves the personal risk 
ofexploding. We would only just say, that no persons now in England, 
whether their histrionic or social position be regarded, could be so properly 
set at the head of the royal theatricals as Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. 

Oh Jullien ! Jullien ! to return to you again,—last year you tried to 
convince us that you were a friend to the drama, but now you sweep 
away the theatrical audiences, you will make us think that you are 


*‘ Julian the Apostate.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
THE YOUNG COUNTESS.** 


THE interest-of the ‘ Young Countess,” is made.to depend upon. 


materials of a slighter texture than usual with Mrs. Trollope. A young 
and beautiful widow—an Austrian countess of great wealth—invites a 
party to ler chateau, where she has hitherto lived almost in seclusion, 
with a fair and gifted protegée, Caroline de Marfeld, and the zest of the 
story is made to depend upon the love borne by the countess for a certain 


Count de Hermanstadt, and the jealousy she experiences, and not without - 


reason, for the preference given by the count to Caroline. 
This is certainly slender material enough, but. sufficient in Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s hands to’ produce a work of interest, and containing less. that is 
objectionable than any previous publication of so unsparing, and often 
so unscrupulous a satirist. Here all is pleasant and tasteful. Scenes of 
pastoral simplicity, and fashionable. folly are most curiously mingled 
together. How amusing when the countess, by happily becoming a 
widow, sets to work to make « kind of Lochsenberg or fac-simile of an 
old castle, of a ruinous old edifice, the original stronghold of the 
Counts of Rosenau! How ably is she assisted by the veteran Morritz, 
and ‘the lively Caroline! And then again, when the visitors arrive at 
the restored castle, how distinctly is every individual brought out-—the 
Princess Loffendorf, handsome, vain, and spoiled; Prince Altenthon 
stately and impertinent ; the hero, Alfred de Hermanstadt, ‘with thought- 
ful brow, coal-black hair, moustache, and soft, violet-coloured eyes ;” sister 
Bertha, so fair and so good, and her lover, Count Bergstaz, so elegant 
and charming; Geno Alberti, the enthusiastic violin-player, whose genius 
we may respect, but not so his having wooed and won with his violin 
a rich and fair young English lady ; and lastly, as a foil to all these, 
the pedantic, over-dressed, vulgar Mrs. Griffiths, whose acquaintances 
are all potentates or members of the Institute, the good-humoured,, fat, 
and foolish Hilbury, and Mademoiselle Chambray, bent upon the destruc- 
tion of poor little Hilbury’s peace of mind, and the independent use of 
his English gold. It can be easily imagined how well Mrs. Trollope can 
play with such a group of personages. 
- The love-story is chiefly told through the medium of tableaux vivans, 
the byplay of the other parties by the very simple machinery of so many 
breakfasts and dinners, and so many rides and rural amusements. The 
interest, however, never flags ; and when a change is brought over the 
scene by the jealousy of the countess, which, fed by the evil counsels 
of a spiteful attendant, vents itself in the most cruel vengeance upon the 
poor protegée,—it is like a dark cloud coming over the face of all that 
was before bright, clear, and beautiful. The countess pays for her crime 
by a conventual life, and Caroline wins the hero with the violet-coloured 
eyes, poetical justice and a happy conclusion being brought about at the 


same time. 





_s The Young Countess ; or, Love and Jealousy. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vals. 
Henry Colburn. 
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546 Literary Notices. 
PERCY: OR THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW.* 
Ir was an unlucky night on which the young, open, Pappy thoughtless 


Percy introduced his more sedate, experienced, and wily friend Sinclair 
to the love of his boyhood, Edith Aspinall. While affecting to contemn 
the ‘choice of his friend, Sinclair by slow, but sure, steps, wins Edith’s 
affections from her first frank and confiding, but bashful, suitor. 

Percy has a Vere old uncle, who would have been a Captain Ab- 
solute only that he is a pence and is named Haviland, after his propert 
of the same title in Yorkshire. The old general, in a momentary pet with 

his nephew and heir, marries the youngest daughter of a clergyman, and 
this event hastens Percy's doom, for Edith has admired Havilands, and 
retains more vivid recollections of its beauties than she does of her first 
lover. Percy, however, is not the man to sink under his altered _pros- 
pects, and whilst Sinclair is wooing his maiden fair, our hero makes his 
obeisance to his uncle, and establishes a flirtation with his young and 
innocent aunt. The dénouement of this story of wayward and worldly 
love is pathetic but rather unsatisfactory. Percy shoots himself, recom- 
mending the general’s widow to his friend Beckenham, and Edith to his 
Sriend Sinclair. 





CLARA FANE.+ 


Tuts is the first work, in the popular style of a novel of the day, 
which Miss Costello has yet written, and even though we are inclined to 
regret that the taste of the — leads so many writers out of the path 
they would, in preference, choose for themselves, we cannot but rejoice 
that so agreeable an addition has been made to the light reading of the 
time as that of Clara Fane. The plot of the story is exciting and roman- 
tic ; yet such events as are recorded in it are of more frequent occurrence 
than is ofttimes imagined, and the writer of fiction does well who selects 
for his narrative the singular in life, in place of that which is common, 
We by no means intend to imply that Miss Costello has avoided the do- 
mestic scenes and the occurrences of ordinary life ; on the contrary, it is 
in working out these that she has produced some of the most amusing 
features of her novel. But her forte evidently is, in the delineation of 
characters, wherein loftiness of thought, purity of mind, feeling, and re- 
finement, tenderness and sensibility most prevail, and in proof of this we 
may adduce the portraits of Claudia and Sybilla, two charming sisters, 
perfect gems of beauty and grace. Besides the exercise of the’ skilful 
novelist’s art, Miss Costello reminds us, most pleasantly, that she is a tra- 
veller, and conducts us, with willing feet, amid scenes rendered by Nature 
attractive at all times, but doubly so at the present moment, when war 
and confusion point them out to all Europe as spectacles of interest. We 
travel with Clara Fane along the banks of the Danube, visiting many 
places which, since the narrative was written have acquired a melancholy 
celebrity, and leaving sites now marked by desolation and bloodshed, gladly 
penetrate with her into the romantic wilds of Austrian Switzerland ; we 





* Percy : ot the Old Love and the New ; by the Author of “The Hen-Pecked 


Husband.” 3 vols. T.C. Newby. 
+ Clara Fane. A Novel. 3 vols. By Louisa Stuart Costello. Bentley. 
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listen to the mysterious ds of Servia, now first presented in an 


sect e and weleome the tender songs of the Kozacs—a race hitherto 
. 


of no such peaceful accomplishment as the cultivation of poetry ;. 


with her, also, we traverse the Alps and descend to, the beautiful plains 
of Lombardy, seeking repose and luxury in the marble villas of the Lake 
of Como, ‘bac enchanting shores are now, and we fear, are long destined 
to be deformed by slaughter! The descriptions of scenery and the 
snatches of song scattered through these volumes show the imaginative 
taste and brilliant fancy, for which the author has long been distinguished. 
It would be better for the manners of the day if more writers followed 
such a track, and chose the better part of nature as the most proper for 
record, instead of descending to find excitement in the worst. 

“Clara Fane” is a work such as a refined mind alone could have con- 


ceived, and such as refined minds will hail with welcome. It has a novelty’ 


and philosophic beauty about it, which at once surprise and attract ; for 
easy and simple as the style appears, there are depth of feeling and power- 
fal thought in every page. 








LEIGH HUNT'S “ TOWN,”* 


Here is a library book, a pocket companion, a work to devour, an 
admirable and seasonable present. Who more at home with chatty 
anecdotes. and literary illustrations of the great metropolis than the ever 
dganienl Leigh Huat? We shall return to this charming book here- 

ter. 





BELGIUM, THE RHINE, ITALY, GREECE, AND THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN.+ 


CoNnTINENTAL illustrations, at a moment when continental travel is 
almost. out of the question, must acquire quite a new interest. If 
a solace remains under such ‘a bereavement, it is to take up a book like 
this, by the side of what the good people on the continent call, curiously 
daca, a “sea-coal” fire. Imagine seventy and upwards of beautiful 
engravings, for a little more than a guinea! Truly art effects a 
purely English object, when it thus imparts to those less favoured by 
fortune a share in the pleasures hitherto attainable only by the rich. 
Italy and Greece, the homes of ancient art, still lovely in their decay— 
the Rhine, consecrated by a thousand legends—Belgium, every edifice 
of which recalls associations of sturdy energy and commercial activity — 
the Mediterranean, whose shores are endeared by historic fame, and 
charm us by their surpassing loveliness, summon up visions of romantic 
beauty, which will not meet with disappointment in those who refer for 
gratification to this splendid tome. 





* The Town; its Memorable Characters and Events. By Leigh Hunt. 2 
vols., with forty-five illustrations. Smith, Elder, & Co. ; 

+ Belgium, the Rhine, Italy, Greece, and the Shores and Islands of the Medi- 
terranean, Illustrated in a Series of beautifully-executed Engravings, with 
Historical, Classical, and Picturesque Descriptions, by the Rev. G. N. Wright 
and L. F. A. Buckingham, Esq. Peter Jackson. 
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548 Literary Notices. 


FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP BOOK.* 


CurisTMasis the season when me meet old friends. It is with no small 
curiosity that we the pages of each successive “‘ Drawing-Room Scrap 
Book,” and turn from one beautiful. object to another. How pleasant to 

at that miscalled Place de la Concorde as pencilled by Allom without 
foar of tumult or riot ; to visit Luz, Cauterets, the valley of the Aosta, 
Pompeii and’ Adrianople, without;moving from one’s chair; to rouse feelings 
long dormant by the contemplation of beauty in its fairest form ;. to be- 
come sentimental with pen and pencil sketches of ‘‘ enamoured days” and 
parting vows,” and to leave off in the happiest of all frames of mind, 
by a last look at those interiors so full of pleasant and holy associations, 
St. Gatien at Tours, the chapel of Dreux, or the cathedral of Lyons! 
Meetly, too, have Mrs. Norton, Lady Dufferin, and their colleagues, 
Colonel Phipps, Monckton Milnes, Lord Viscount Melbourne (now gone 
to the home of his ancestors), A. Hayward, Cecilia Gore, Baillie Cochrane, 
and others, done their spiriting. Mrs. Norton is as sweetly sentimental 
as ever, and Lady Dufferin charming in the light humorous vein in 
which she at present without a rival. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Tue Juvenile Scrap Book for 1849, edited by Miss Jane Strickland, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Peter Jackson, presents the usual variety of amusing and instruc- 
tive letter-press and pring illustrations. It is, as it always has been, an ad- 
mirable present book for the young. We observe, in connexion with this ex- 
cellent little publication, that a collection of the best articles contributed by 
Mrs. Ellis to the juvenile scrap-books of past years have been collected, with 
their illustrative engravings, into one volume, under the title of Fireside Tales 

for the Young, by Mrs. Ellis, and isswed by the same publisher. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that there exists at present no history 
of Ireland of a character to be placed in the hands of the general reader. 
Works of this kind hitherto published, are all more or less disfigured, or ren- 
dered totally useless by the political or religious prejudices of the writers: Mr. 
Wright has undertaken the laborious task of giving to the world a true and 
compendious picture of Irish history, and from the success and popularity 
of his previous historical writings, and the learning and industry which he 
brings to bear upon the undertaking, we have no doubt that we shall have a 
standard anda classical work. It is to be published so as to be available to all 
classes, in numbers, by Messrs. J. and F. Tallis. 

Mr. Colburn has, we are happy to see, commenced the publication of a 
translation of the Memoirs of Chateaubriand in half-crown parts. Whatever 
aa | be the peculiarities of that iJlustrious personage—his immeasurable vanity 
an egotism—still there is no doubt that he was a man of mark and genius, 
and his whole life was replete with romantic incidents and heroic devotion 
to the cause of loyalty. It will be a labour of love to turn at some period to 
this remarkable autobiography. 

We have received two important letters from Dr. Granville ; one on the 
Jormation and constitution of a Kingdom of Upper Italy,—and a second, a con- 
tinuation of the same subject,—and both addressed to the Right Honourable 
Viscount Palmerston, which it is impossible to notice at length without enter- 
ing upon subjects that require considerable space for discussion, and which, 
in the meantime, the progress of events is settling in a totally opposite way 
to what was anticipated by many. The same observation applies itself to 
Mr. Hawkins’s letter to the Marquess of Lansdowne on the late Revolution 
in France. Mr. Hawkins has certainly an eccentricity of style, which always 
rescues what he has to say from every-day common-places. 





* Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap Book. 1849. By the Honourable Mrs. Nor- 
ton. Peter Jackson. 
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